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Do you realize what your own Distributor 
is doing to help you keep going today? 


Your Industrial Supply House’ big, modern 
Catalog is just as vital to your Purchasing 
Department as: 

— your marketing records are to your Sales Manager 
—accurate credit information is to your Accounting 


—Production Charts and Cost Sheets are to your 
Management Executives 

— because it provides one indispensable, central 

point for locating whatever you need in plant 

equipment and supplies. 

Each of these big books may list 15,000, 25,000 

or even more separate items—the Distributor 

normally carries many thousands of them in 

stock for immediate delivery to you. 


The 


Your Distributor has facilities and a trained staff 
to give you specialized service—he is in constant 
touch with scores of manufacturers producing 
every kind of plant machinery or supplies. He 
frequently can help your Purchasing Department 
to locate and expedite the materials you need 
most to keep your production schedules rolling. 


Take the Mill Supply Distributor into your 
“Company family.” He will quickly earn your 
respect and confidence just as he has earned ours. 


Because for many years, Industrial Supply Houses 
have been our Representatives in selling Cle- 
Forge High-Speed Drills and Peerless High- 
Speed Reamers throughout the United States. 
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Here is the flow chart from Raw Material 
to War Material. 

There is one big gap in the process— 
public steel scrap. In normal times there is 
enough, but today scrap piles are low, and 
winter with its frozen waterways and over- 
loaded railways looms near. 

You can help. The steel-makers need 
6,000,000 tons of scrap in the immediate 
future. Before this appears in print, thou- 
sands of collection drives will have done 
good work. But the furnaces are ever 
hungry. 

Gather up every pound of steel scrap 
you can find, in your home, your office, 
your factory. Give or sell it to the nearest 
outlet. If you can’t find an outlet, write us. 

Some day there'll be a final bullet. 
Your scrap metal may be the one to 
make it. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 





‘Solves 2 Important Engineering Problems 
in Every Crane Installation ...... 





Provides Maximum Crane Operating Efficiency sth eins: ¢ a wae a 
To build cranes for handling extremely heavy loads quickly and safely = “4 ry = fee 
in steel plants, and thus linking together the chain of operating 
departments, requires two phases in engineering. First, Alliance 
engineers, with broad experience in plant layout and the latest steel 
production methods, must design cranes for extraordinary building 
clearances, extremely high lifts, close approaches, etc. Secondly, 
Ailiance engineers must incorporate the latest mechanical develop- 
ments in the crane design to provide maximum production and un- 
faltering. operation over long periods of service. Naturally, these 
two important engineering problems may be solved best by special- 
ists with long and broad experience, and The Alliance Machine 
Company have such men for your crane installations. 


SPECIAL AND STANDARD CRANES FOR HEAVY DUTY 


THE ALLIANCE MACHINE CO. 
eS ae a 


GRINDING WHEELS 


LIN COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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More On Slogans 


@ W. Jj. Tait, chief engineer, The 
Mine and Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, sends along the following from 
their monthly morale builder, “The 
Pathfinder”, after reading our rather 
facetious comments a few weeks ago 
on the prevailing plague of slogans. 
Both far and near, in jeer and cheer, 
War slogans greet the eyes and ear. 
You find them everywhere you look, 
From sign board unto story book. 
Some shout “It's this!” and some 
“It's that” 
Till you don’t know just where 
you're at. 
Don’t let them get your goat, old 
pal, 
They're all to build up your morale. 
Our choice, the best one yet we say, 
Is VITAMIN BE ONE TODAY. 
Quite frankly, that last line 
stopped us. Of course there are a 
couple of obvious puns implied but 
nothing up to what we expected from 
the preamble. Can anyone shine the 
torch of wisdom our way? 


Cannons To Plates 


@ Nine old cannons—three of them 
relics from the Civil war, four from 
the Spanish-American war, and two 
from World war I—which have 
served as ornaments at various spots 
in Gary,, Ind. for many years were 
recently converted into steel plates, 
within an elapsed time of 21 hours. 

Culminating a gun-scrapping drive 
sponsored by Gary’s Memorial Post of 
the American Legion, the cannons 
were picked up by city trucks at 8:30 
‘ a, m. and taken to the Gary works 
of Carnegie-Illinois which had issued 
invoices for their purchase at the 
established OPA ceiling price for un- 
prepared scrap. 

Dismantling and oxyacetylene cut- 
ting began immediately, and the ma- 
terial was charged into the open 
hearth by noon. Around 10:30 p. m. 


The materials of action are variable, but the use we make 


of them should be constant. 


the steel was tapped, poured into in- 
got molds, and the ingots placed in 
the soaking pits shortly after mid- 
night. At 3:30 the ingots were put 
in the plate mill and before 5:30 the 
plates were shipped out of the mill! 


Americana 


@ Out of Washington every week 
there still continues to flow the most 
amazing collection of misceuaneous 
information ever compiled by man. 
From OWI this week came these 
startling scraps of Americana: 

Rolla, N. D., has hired a blacksmith 
to cut up metal collected in its scrap 
drive. 

A recent Rhode Island salvage drive 
netted everything from a steam roller 
to a broken pinball machine. 

Julius Cakah, 65, pushed 150 
pounds of scrap five miles on a wheel- 
barrow into Hemlock, Mich., to help 
the metal salvage drive. 

Seminole Indians in dugout canoes 
fished for scrap ruvoer in the canal 
which parallels the Tamiami Trail 
across the Everglades, collected tons 
for the salvage drive. 

J. W. “Pappy” Diehl, of Hendry 
County, Florida, who has four sons 
in the Army and a son-in-law in the 
Navy, recently hitched his bull to a 
homemade trailer and collected 590 
pounds of scrap rubber. 


Readership 


@ There are many ways of determin- 
ing the readership of a publication 
but the kind we have always liked 
is the spontaneous sort of proof that 
pops up when you're least expecting 
it. 

Take for example the letter we just 
received from Edward F. Early, 
whose promotion to the job of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Worces- 
ter, Mass., district of Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Co. was announced in the 
August 24 issue. He says in part: 

I might say that the article 
that appeared in STEEL in the 
August 24 issue must have been 
pretty generally read by the 
steel industry, judging by the 


Epictetus 


mail that I have received. 

As a matter of fact, a check-up we 
have just finished shows that 95.4 
per cent of all copies of STEEL are 
read by two or more men, and in over 
40 per cent of the copies, by 6 or 
more men. 


Apples To The Rescue 


@ Thirty-five pounds of apples helped 
to get a large midwest steel plant 
back into production recently. The 
slab mill housing had broken, so we 
get the story, and all finishing de- 
partments were faced with a possible 
shutdown of three months. So in- 
stead of waiting for a new housing, 
the mill determined to weld the brok- 
en one. In two weeks the housing 
was repaired with 691 pounds of weld- 
ing rods and back in action. 

The apples? Well, it seems they 
were recommended as an aid to with- 
stand the fumes of welding torches 
operated in cramped quarters and 
apparently they were effective—all 
thirty-five pounds of them, for nobody 
suffered from the fumes. 


Original Version 


@ W. J. Hamilton of the Hendrick 
Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, Pa., 
tells us our yarn of a couple of weeks 
ago is a revamped version of one that 
Bishop Talbot of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Bethlehem used to tell many 
years ago, which ran like this: 


He was visiting one of his parishers 
and the Rector asked him to address 
the Church School, of which the Rec- 
tor was very proud. Before intro- 
ducing the Bishop, the Rector said 
he was going to ask the members a 
few questions and among them was 
“Where was Christ born?” A small 
boy put up his hand and the Rector 
asked him, “Well, Willie?” and the 
boy answered, “Allentown”. The Rec- 
tor was very embarrassed and said, 
“Oh no, that is not correct. Johnny, 
can you tell us where He was born?” 
and Johnny answered, “Bethlehem”. 


Then Willie spoke up and said, 
“Well, I knew it was somewhere 
down in de Dutch Country.” 








possessions, 


every Monday at Cleveland, O. Entered as second 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years $10; 
2. Current issues. 2*c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 


Editorial Contents—Page 29 


class matter at the post office. 
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A Citation for 
Men in 


War Industry 


Te true up a live center in a turret 
lathe, a small teol post grinder is 
mounted in the square turret. By in- 
dexing the hex turret one station and 
feeding the cross slide, the correct 
angle of 60° is ground. The center is 
turned by hand. 
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ON THE TURRET LATHE 


Paul Rhinehart has contributed many 
practical ideas to “Blue Chips,” the 
Warner & Swasey shop bulletin that 
goes to over 30,000 turret lathe opera- 
tors. He now is supervisor of a battery 
of turret lathes at the Dallas plant of 
North American Aviation Corp. 


Some of the work requires a revolving 
mter to support the piece under heavy 
or light cuts run at high speed. 
Ithough hardened 

d ground, the center 

times becomes 

. The diagram at 


the left shows Mr. Rhinehart’s method 


for redressing centers right on the turret. 


Hundreds of good suggestions come 
to Warner & Swasey, showing how re- 
sourceful operators are using their skill 
and ingenuity to increase production. 
A gold “Victory Pin” is sent to these 
men, and many of their ideas are passed 
along to other operators in “Blue Chips” 
which is sent free to the homes of turret 
lathe operators. Make sure your opera- 
tors—old-timers and learners—are on 
our list to get it regularly. Write Warner 
& Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 








PERHAPS YODER ROLL FORMING CAN HELP! 


‘The business of wor competes only with time in the 


race to meet the emergency of the nation's needs."’ 








MEDIUM ROLL FORMING MACHINE 


This type machine has spindles from 
1%” to 4%" in diameter and will 
form stock up to %” thick and in 
widths depending on thickness up to 
24” wide, at high speeds. They are 
built with from 1 to 20 pairs of rolls. 





Getting into production in a rush . . . maintaining a high 
level of quality production in the face of stringent labor 
shortages .. . new ways, new uses, new qualities added 
... these and many additional positive advantages of 
Yoder Roll Forming are more than enough to stimulate 
the imaginations of designers and to stir the pulse beat 
of many a production manager in these days of stress. 


The Yoder Company is a pioneer designer of Roll 
Forming Machinery. We have constantly made good on 
our slogan, “You get the improvements first from 
Yoder." As a result, new high standards of performance 
are constantly being established. 


Steadily Yoder has added to the large variety of 


metals and alloys that can be “Roll Formed"’ on our 


machines. 


(Hot and cold rolled steel, stainless steel, bronze, brass, copper, 
zinc, aluminum and high strength alloys, are most of the mate- 
rials one could wish to “Roll Form") 


A multiplicity of shapes can be Roll Formed. 


(Tubing, moulding, angles and channels words can't begin 
to describe the limitless variety of shapes that can be produced.) 


A wide range of sizes is covered by the complete line 
of Yoder Roll Forming Machines. Also, each machine is 
designed to produce the greatest range with due regard 
to efficient operation. 

We have a catalogue of the complete line of YODER 
METAL FORMING PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT. Yours for 


the writing. 
Buy War Sounds 











BUCKET ELEVATORS 


—meet every requirement for handling coal 
and a wide variety of other bulk materials. 
Centrifugal discharge, perfect discharge, 
continuous and super-capacity designs. 


Chain or belt mounting of the buckets. 


Standard or dust tight construction. Eng. 
Bul. No. 83—90 giving full details sent 
on request. The C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co., 6208 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Two Monel Pickling Baskets 
designed for War Production 


Baskets used in pickling iron and steel for 
war production must be good for long, effi- 
cient service, carrying heavy loads through 
acid pickling baths. [llustrated are two such 
Monel pickling baskets of interesting design. 

The basket at left is used for pickling 
3 in. diameter by 6 in. long steel liners for 
demolition bombs. The other, lower right, 
handles airplane and marine engine parts, 
and has a capacity of 2500 lbs. 

Technical information on the use of Monel 
in pickling is available on request. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, WN. Y. 





Monel pickling baskets 
built for war work by 
Brown-Hutchinson Iron 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 








* 


“Monel” and other trade-marks which have an 
asterisk associated with them are trade-marks 
of The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


MONEL* + “K” MONEL* + “S” MONEL* © “R” MONEL* > “KR” MONEL** INCONEL** NICKEL** “Z” WICKEL 
, Sheet ... Strip... Rod ... Tubing ...Wire... Castings 


_ 
¥ 





WRITE FOR THESE 
PICTORIAL 
BULLETINS 


OU can produce more... 

do it faster .. . with fewer 
and shorter shutdowns . . . with Ramtite linings in boilers, 
melting furnaces, ladles, heat treating and forge furnaces, 
soaking pit covers, and countless other applications. Send 
today for one or more of the Ramtite booklets discussed 
below. Each booklet describes the engineering properties 
and exclusive construction features of Ramtite . . . together 
with its special advantages in each case. 


RAMTITE FOR BOILERS. Booklet describing the various 
types of construction, such as Ramtite sectionally supported 
walls, Ramtite air cooled suspended walls, Ramtite insulated 
suspended walls, Ramtite suspended arches. 


RAMTITE FOR FOUNDRIES. Booklet presenting the | 
uses and advantages of Ramtite and other refractory special- 
ties in steel, malleable, grey iron and non-ferrous foundries. 
It explains why ladles and melting furnaces lined with 
Ramtite last longer, have low operating costs and increased 
output per unit. Various applications are described and in- 
structions are included. 


RAMTITE FOR INDUSTRIAL FURNACES. Booklet 
discussing the application of Ramtite to various kinds of 
industrial furnaces and contains numerous drawings of such 
furnaces. Included are forge furnaces, riveting furnaces, 
heat treating furnaces, soaking pit covers, etc. Mail the 
coupon today. 


THE RAMTITE CO. Division of The Ss. Obermayer Co, 


2557 WEST 18th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Ramtite Co., Chicago, Gentlemen: Please send a‘copy of the following bulletin— 
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‘is Helping to Speed 
ar Production! 


In the circle on the opposite page you see a steel part. 
So far as actual application is concerned, it is absolutely 
worthless. It is a standard test part, designed to 
incorporate every common machining operation in its 
manufacture on an automatic screw machine. 

But from another standpoint, this steel part has proved 
of inestimable value. During more than a dozen years 
immediately preceeding the present war, tons of steel 
of many analyses — standard and experimental — were 
cut up to produce millions of these parts on “automatics”’ 
working under all types of actual field conditions in 
one of our plants. And all the while, Union Drawn 
metallurgists and engineers were making intensive 
studies of the results. 

The machining performance of each steel, the rate of 
feeds and speeds, the machined finish obtained, resulting 
tool life and production time, were accurately recorded. 
Variations were thoroughly investigated to learn all the 
“whys and wherefores’”’ of the machinability of steels. 


Time after time, the findings from this continuous test 
resulted in improvements in the machining character- 
istics of Union Cold Drawn Steels — thus increasing 
output, improving quality, lengthening tool life and 
reducing costs. Frequently, the information acquired 
was applied to a steel parts manufacturer’s particular 
problem. And these same studies formed the basis for 
determining the tables of recommended cutting speeds 
and feeds for various steels in the Union Drawn Steel 
Handbook. 


Now, because of the urgent demand of war production 
for steel, the manufacture of this test part has been 
temporarily discontinued. But the vast store of machin- 
ing information learned from it is helping speed war 


production wherever automatic screw machines are 
turning Republic Union Cold Drawn Steels into steel 
parts for armament. 


The output-increasing machinability of Republic 
Union Cold Drawn Steels is as high or higher than ever 
before. Union SUPERCUT — a development of Union 
Drawn metallurgists — is the fastest-cutting Bessemer 
screw steel made today. And the Union Drawn Steel 
Handbook now in the hands of operators in countless 
plants is helping them break previously high production 
records. Do you have a copy of this new handbook, 
No. 42? If not, write for one. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
MASSILLON ° ° Onto 


Berger Manufacturing Division «+ Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division « Culvert Division * Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 














Free-Machining Bessemer, Open-Hearth and Electric Furnace Steels 
+ 
Union Cold Brawn Specie! Sections 


Union Cold Drawn and Ground Rounds ; Turned and Polished Rounds ; 
and Turned, Ground and Polished Rounds (Union Precision Shafting). 


Drawn Steels 

















Adjustable Door Self Aligning Sheet Stee! Door — With 
Clevises Ball Bearings Welded Reinforcements 


4 Heating Elements 


Terminal Guard — a ——. , ; 
Similarly on Rear Head me |!" Tea e | in Door — 
~A_A Easily Removed 


. cn — to : Adjustable Counter- 
oor Heating Elements y, weight Balances Door 


<S 








All Connections At x Heating Elements 


Back of Furnace In Arch — 
Easily Removed 


Steel Front Plate 
Rigidly Reinforced * Heavy Steel Shell 
Rigidly Reinforced 


Adjustable Door Jambs | 
High Temperature 


Insulating Brick 


Heating Element 


In Rear Wall— 
Easily Removed Medium Temperature 
Insulating Slabs 


Door Operating Lever | ) cy Ces Low Temperature 


With Ample Insulating Slabs 


Mechanical Advantage | 


Heating Elements in 
Side Walls — 


Fire Brick Vestibule | 
Easily Removed 








Door Seals Tight — _— 
Without Sand Seal Wide Door Lap — In Hearth — 
No Through Metal Easily Removed 


Typical Construction of Hevi Duty Box Type Furnaces 
SEND FOR BULLETIN HD 341 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 

















* Reprints of this page are available free for bulletin board use in your turret lathe 
department. Write the Gisholt Machine Company, East Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Ask for “Care and Operation Poster No. 1." State quantity desired. 











N-A-X 9100 Series 


has gone to War 
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Great Lakes Steel is proud of the part N-A-X 
Series 9100 is playing in our Victory program. GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


: Rie Detroit, Michigan 
For this versatile steel is doing double duty for Sales Offices im Principal Cities 





war. First, it is being used to build the finest 
fighting equipment in the world. And second, 


it is conserving critical alloying elements, for in Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X 9100 Series, all strategic elements are 
Executive Offices + Pittsburgh, Pa. 








held to an absolute minimum. 
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Make your schedules short 
as you must—then beat ’em, 
with the dependable help of 
your VAUGHN Cold Drawing 
Machinery! 








} 
For drawing tubes, bars or special 
a time, on either 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY CO. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, 


OHIO, U.S. A. 


By reducing billeis to slugs faster, this recently perfected Airco gas cutting machine 
speeds the production of shells. The cutting torches—as many as ten can be mounted 
in the new Airco Billet Nicking Machine—make simultaneous cuts a fraction of an inch 
into a billet, at a speed of from 20” to 30” per minute. After nicking, a sudden blow 
produces a clean break. 

This special flame cutting machine is another development made possible by the 
teamwork of Airco engineers and our customers'—each contributing their specialized 
knowledge towards one common objective. 

Air Reduction's wartime policy is to help American industry do the tough job we all 
face. Our nationwide field engineering service and our research facilities are at your 
disposal to supply “know how" information on any problem involving the use of the 


oxyacetylene flame and the electric arc. 


A and A, show areas of gas nick. B is 
section broken by hammer blow, after 


Air azReduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

IN TEXAS 

MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS Co. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















New FITCHBURG ADJUSTABLE typ: ¢- 
fare? sou zszay coumoncns | 


FROM 0O degrees to 45 degrees | 













The Fitchburg Adjustable “Type C" Angular Head Grind- 
ing Machine is another single application of the Fitchburg 
Standard Bowgage Wheelhead Unit. The “Type C” is 
designed to handle a wide range, and a number of types of 
jobs. In finding ways to cut your grinding time and costs it 
will pay to consider what this machine can do. 

This newest of Fitchburg plain cylindrical grinders has a 
Standard Wheelhead Unit mounted so that it may be located 
to grind from O degrees up to a 45-degree angle. Pre- 
vious angular head grinding machines have been equipped 
with fixed heads for single purpose grinding. The Bowgage 
head on the Fitchburg “Type C” is adjustable and can be 
swivelled to various positions for standard plain grinding, 
thus providing greater grinding utility. The head goes 
through a completely automatic cycle — rapid traverse to 
work, correct feed, grinding dwell and rapid return. The 
workhead is adjustable for various lengths of work and the 
work spindle can be equipped for single or variable work 
speeds. The trueing device is hand operated and mounted on 
the work table. 

The Fitchburg “Type C” grinder is designed to meet war 
time production speed and maintain highest efficiency. Ease 
of operation is assured by centralized controls. In every de- | 
tail it meets all the requirements of plain cylindrical and 1 
taper grinding — in large or small lots of work, with 
assured accuracy and fine finish, at low cost. 
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Send for new fully illustrated folder — 
write for it on your business letter-head 
— it will be mailed free. 













U RG GRINDING MACHINE CORP. 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. | 












Manufacturers of — Bowgage Wheelhead Units, M Precision Grinding Units, Spline Grinders, 
Cylindrical Grinders, Gear Grinders, Bath Full Taree Grinders and Soncial Seaees Grinders, 
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TYPICAL USERS 


of Sturtevant Dust Control, Fume Exhaust 
and Pneumatic Conveying Equipment 
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Exhauster Design 3 
meets widely varied 
needs of many industries 


IN THE COLUMN at right are some of the hundreds of industrial exhaust jobs 
now being successfully handled by rugged Planovane Design 3 Exhausters. 
The diagram at left shows the main reason why Planovane Exhausters are 
preferred for industry’s “dirty work” — Sturtevant Streamline Inlet and 
Controlled-Angle Flow. These unique features reduce slip-stream turbu- 
lence and cut down back-plate erosion. Result: higher over-all efficiency, 
lower maintenance costs, less time-out-of-service for repairs and replacements. 
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Two other reasons why the Sturtevant Planovane Exhauster Design 3 is a 
favorite all-purpose unit lie in its simple, sturdy construction and the wide 
range of sizes available. The minimum thickness of scroll, housing-side and 
blade sheets is 10 gauge! In the intermediate sizes, wheel blades are increased 
in thickness to 9 gauge, while above size 60 both scroll sheets and wheel 
blades are further increased to 7 gauge! Housing sides are increased to 7 
gauge in sizes above 70. Eleven sizes, ranging from size 30 with 21-inch 
diameter wheel size to 100 with 7214, enable the Planovane Design 3 to 
handle practically every kind of exhaust job. 








Your exhauster needs may not require an all-purpose unit such as the Plano- 





vane Design 3. Special conditions in your plant may call for a specific type 
of exhauster installation for which Design 3 might not be suitable. If so, 
Scurtevant can still help you, for all of the experience and knowledge gained 
by Sturtevant in founding and building the air-handling industry are here 
to help you solve your exhaust problems. For further information, write for 
Catalog No. 410-4. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. + Branch Offices in 40 Cities 
B. F. Scurtevant Company of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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Due to greatly expanded production facilities, Heppenstall 


carbon or alloy steel shear knives are currently available for 
prompt delivery upon receipt of your order. There has been 
no change in Heppenstall quality standards . . . knives are 
still made of special analysis steel in Heppenstall’s own 
electric induction furnaces. 
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FOUNDRY SYSTEM SPEEDS 
PRODUCTION... 
and PAYS for itself 


A careful check of all costs revealed that the entire 
Cleveland Tramrail materials handling system in the 
foundry shown above paid for itself in less than one year. 

Because the equipment speeded production and im- 
proved plant efficiency, costs were lowered considerably. 
The savings thus effected more than paid for the system 
the first year. 

The equipment is of the hand-propelled type and in- 
cludes three 48-foot cranes, a 200-foot runway and other 
trackage, switches, hoists and carriers. 

The cranes serve the heavy mold area. Hot metal is con- 
veyed directly from cupolas to molds in this section. In 
the light mold area the metal is transported on the over- 
head rail system and transferred into hand pouring ladles 
for distribution. 

Hundreds of foundries are speeding production and 
profiting from installations of Cleveland Tramrail. 


NELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
GET THIS BOOK! CURVE! ELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


1125 EAST 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. Onto, 
MANUFACTURERS OF + CLEVELAND CRANES + CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL + STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


for War Production Machines 


They've got to “take it’’— these chucks for the 
machines that are producing more armament than 
the world has ever seen before! 

Designers of these machines have found that no 
other economical material stands up better in this 
rigorous service than cast steel. 

In these days when every month sees new records 
made in metal fabrication, steel castings are finding 
hundreds of important new uses. 

Both armament and the machines that produce it 
must be proof against failure or fatigue under strenu- 
ous use. Extreme precision is a prime requirement, and 
speed in production is essential. Economy and long 
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life are paramount. 

Steel castings in wide variety of design and specifica- 
tion meet these conditions—often better than any 
other material. 

If you find it hard to get steel castings for your 
product, remember that war needs must come first 
with all of us. In spite of greatly expanded capacity 
steel foundries are all working at top speed. Produc- 
tion is nearly three times the prewar rate. 

Even under these conditions, steel foundrymen 
are anxious to co-operate with YOU. Take your 
problems to your own foundry, or write to Steel 
Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Building, Cleveland. 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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In this year of 1942 the vessels on America’s inland 
seas will repeat the world’s greatest feat in bulk 
transportation. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
takes pride in the part it is permitted to play in 
the production and movement of essential materials 
in the prosecution of the war against the Axis. 
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LEWIN-MATHES 
ROTATING SHELL BANDS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 


of pure copper or gilding metal 








Our ever growing facilities enable 





us to meet your urgent needs. 
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GOOD PRACTICE pu throat size 
and strength can be produced when the 
gap in fit-up ie as much as ¥y in., because 
the deposit will penetrate the corner of 
piate A as much as ¥ in. Larger gaps 
require excess welding. 


WASTEFUL —with a 4-in. gap, a %- 
in. fillet must be made to produce the 
strength of a y4-in. fillet. This requires 
approximately 50 per cent more time, 
power, and electrode. 


WASTEFUL—with a yy-in. gap, a 1%- 
in. fillet must be made to produce the 
strength of a y-in. fillet. This requires 
100 per cent more time, power, and 
elecirode. 


WASTEFUL ¥.in. gap represents 
such a bad condition that ordinarily the 
{oine should be reassembled. If such a 
oint is welded without refitting, it will 
require about 200 per cent more time, 
power, and electrode to produce the 
strength of a »-in. fillet. 


Wc 
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WUGE SAVINGS /v 


TIME, POWER, and ELECTRODE 


LTHOUGH it is often overlooked, 
improper fit-up of joints to be 
metal-arc welded can be slowing pro- 
duction, wasting man-power and elec- 
trodes, and increasing costs at an 
almost undreamed of rate. This is 
especially true of fillet welds and re- 
sults from a necessary choice between 
two evils: 
First, if the size of the fillet is not 
increased to compensate for poor fit-up, 
the joint will not develop full strength. 
Second, if the size of the fillet is in- 


GENERAL ‘)} ELECTRIC 


creased, a great deal more time, power, 
and electrode are required. 


For example: When poor fit-up in- 
creases the gap between two plates 
only 7; in.—from in. to 4; in.—at 
least 50 per cent more time, power, and 
electrode are required to produce the 
equivalent strength of a properly made 
ys-in. fillet. 


The only way to avoid a choice 
between these two evils is to make sure 
all joints fit properly before welding. 
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HOW TO ASSURE GOOD FIT-UP 


Design Joints Carefully—When 
planning original designs, the engi- 
meer and designer, in co-operation 
with the fabricating department, 
should give careful consideration to 
the type and size of joints to be welded 
and should try to simplify fit-up by 
eliminating irregular contours where- 
ever possible. 


Allow for Distortion — In laying out 
detailed dimensions, the draftsman 
should consult with the fabricating 
department so that proper allowance 
- can be made for the distortion caused 


by welding; otherwise excessive gaps 
are likely to appear in the fit-up of 


es 


unwelded joints as assembly pro- 
gresses. 


Cut and Shape Parts Accurately — 
Inaccuracy in cutting and shaping is 
one of the greatest single causes of 
poor fit-up. This may result from 
haste or the use of machines im- 
properly adjusted or in need of main- 
tenance. When such conditions exist, 
the extra welding time, power, and 
electrode required to compensate for 
poor fit-up greatly outweigh any time 
saved during prewelding operations. 


Weld in Proper Sequence—A pre- 
determined order should be estab- 
lished for making all welds in multiple- 


AN BORROW 


jointed structures. Joints that cause 
the least contraction usually should 
be made last. Where practical, it is 
best to start welding from the center 
of a rigid structure and progress out- 
ward. It is also advisable, wherever 
possible, to divide complicated weld- 
ments into smaller subassemblies for 
welding. 


For Engineering Assistance —in im- 
proving fit-up or in increasing the 
speed and efficiency of your welding 
operations in other ways, contact your 
local G-E arc-welding distributor or 
local G-E office, or write direct to 
General Electric Company, 1 River 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE INVISIBLE SABOTEUR: 





RRORS that could be prevented . 
operations that could ~ speeded up 
. methods that could be improved . 
all of these and others accomplish the 
ends of the saboteur even if they are un- 
intentional. 
Frequently engineers and executives are 
amazed by the timesaving applications 
that can be made with modern scales. For 





modities in motion. They read and keep 
books, making PRINTED RECORDS, 
much faster and with unfailing accuracy 
impossible for human eyes and hands. 
Use your priority to get Fairbanks 
weighing equipment that will block the 
invisible saboteur in your plant, now — 
and make money for you in years to 
come. Fairbanks scale engineers are 


ready to help you. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


modern scales are much more than better 
sare The instruments. They count small 
ey weigh materials and com- 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE €> wisi? 


PUMPS 
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PRODUCTION _ Se2l ingot produe 

tion last week con- 
tinued unchanged at 98 per cent of capacity (p. 39). 
The scrap outlook continues serious. Despite the 
record shipments of lake ‘iron ore this summer at- 
tention is being given to the possible bringing down 
of ore over the winter months (p. 38). Shortly there 
will be more new blast furnaces to feed (p. 117). 

Lou E. Holland, chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., now also serves as deputy chairman of 
the Smaller War Plants Division of WPB (p. 48). 
His task is to get smaller plants into production 
and keep them in production, either on war work 
or essential civilian products. 

To keep copper, lead and zinc workers in Idaho 
and Utah from migrating, the War Labor Board 
recommends their pay be increased $1 a day (p. 36). 
Paul McNutt asks for necessary legislation for mo- 
bilizing our manpower completely. 

Scott D. Baumer discusses steel mill maintenance 
with a view to preventing or reducing repair shut- 
down periods (p. 70). 

As an example of production out of balance: Tern- 
stedt Division is three months ahead in making Sperry 
gyro horizon and directional gyro indicators (p. 51). 


PRIORITIES Latest pinch in“the steel 


supply is in bars, particu- 
larly large rounds and flats. Deliveries on bars with 
highest ratings range from three to four months 
(p. 117). WPB plans further tightening of metal con- 
trols (p. 48). An allocation system is to be applied 
to hot-rolled bars for cold finishers. 


PROTECTION pbeaggaae Iden finds 


structures fully 
framed with steel resist bomb blasts to an amazing 
degree (p. 66). An air raid protection system for steel 
plants is outlined by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute (p. 59). 


CONSERVATION British Standard 


War Emergency 
Specification No. 1030 replaces high tin bronzes 
with compositions free of tin or containing less tin; 
silicon bronzes serve in many purposes (p. 76). 
American consumers report desirable results through 
using NE steels (p. 117). Members of the steel mis- 
sion to England have reported to Donald M. Nel- 
son but the findings have not been made public 
(p. 35). 
Tool Division has asked armed services to see 
that all unused and surplus tooling now in the hands 


this issue of FTFEREEL 


of contractors be sent back to the builders so they 
may be placed in service. The Tools Division is 
encouraging salvage of cutting tools; it is forcing 
the procurement agencies to prove their needs (p. 47). 

The problem of keeping steel warehouses stocked 
has not yet been solved. To prevent duplication, 
many small stocks throughout the country may have 
to be wiped out (p. 46). 

Copper chemicals are under allocations (p. 43). 
Production of metal doors is under prohibition (p. 43). 


An effective program for saving 


SAFETY ely 
eyes reduces accidents, increases 


production and creates good will (p. 64). 


NICKEL PLATING at Roman- 


in dis- 
cussing nickel electrodeposits, shows how to pro- 
duce deposits for any particular purpose by altering 
conditions to give the desired characteristics (p. 86). 


WESTERN STEEL J. R. Mahoney 

analyzes the 
economics of making iron and steel and gives reasons 
to support his belief that the expanded steel industry 
in the West is on a sound basis from a long-range 
point of view (p. 79). 


p R / C ES Steel resellers now are under OPA 

licensing control; licenses may be 
suspended for price ceiling violations (p. 60). New 
ceilings on rejected rolled steel sections are 15 to 
35 per cent below prices previously obtained for 
such materials. 


MISCELLANEOUS "evers- 

ing the nor- 
mal flow, Canada now is shipping machine tools 
to the United States (p. 58). Coveted Army-Navy 
“E” pennant has been awarded to some 30 additional! 
plants (p. 56). 

Thompson Products Inc. is using a new sound- 
film to better acquaint employes with their jobs. 
as well as to create good management-employe re- 
lations (p. 57). 

Construction of a North Carolina-Virginia oil pipe 
line has been approved (p. 37). Railroads will need 
80,000 new freight cars in 1943 (p. 37). Information 
leaking out of Europe indicates that industry there 
is suffering acutely from the strain of war (p. 34). 
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The freighter L. E. Block, unloading ore at the Indiana 
Harbor works of Inland Steel Co. Capt. Kizer on the bridge. 


Inland Fleet Breaks Records 


Carrying Ore to the Mills for War Production 


Every freighter of the Inland Steel Co. fleet has 
broken its all-time cargo-carrying record since the 
opening of spring navigation. The L. E. Block, 
flagship of the fleet, recently docked with 16,369 
tons of iron ore—a new tonnage record for 
the Inland freighters. By the end of August the 
L. E. Block already had made 23 round trips— 
seven of which set new tonnage records. 

This performance of the Inland fleet is in answer 
to the tremendous wartime demand for steel. Not 
only must enough ore, limestone and coal be 
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delivered at Indiana Harbor to maintain present 
above-capacity ingot production—but enormous 
additional tonnages must be put in huge stock 
piles for ready use during the long winter months 
when navigation is closed on the Great Lakes. 

The men who sail the Inland lake freighters, like 
the men who tend the Inland furnaces and rolling 
mills, are working day and night to do their part in 
winning the war. They will bring down more ore— 
make more steel—until those who threaten liberty 
have been conquered. 
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Glory Enough For All 


Ceremonies attending the award of the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
performing war contracts afford many industrial companies unusual oppor- 
tunities for promoting good public and labor relations. 


While the programs of most of these events conform to a standard pattern, 
visitors who attend dozens of these ceremonies every month notice that 
there is a marked difference in the emphasis placed upon those whose 
work contributed to the winning of the award. At some ceremonies, the 
part management played in the company’s achievement seems to be over- 
stressed, sometimes to the extent of minimizing the importance of the con- 
tributions of the employes. In other instances the reverse is true; undue 
emphasis seems to be placed upon the employes. 


Of course the impression an outsider gains from one of these events de- 
pends somewhat upon how the program is stage-managed. Nevertheless, 
a keen visitor usually can sense whether a company is gaining or losing 
employe and community good will as a result of the manner in which the 
award ceremony is handled. 


No company can go wrong if, in planning the details of the program, its 
officers give special attention to the over-all effect of the ceremony upon 
every element in the personnel of the company. It should be remembered 
that the award is a recognition of merit and that it has been won by team- 
work. Therefore the award should be accepted in a way that will cause 
every member of the team fo feel that his or her contribution has been 
recognized. 

There is enough glory in an Army-Navy “E” award to go around. The com- 
pany whose officers go to some pains ‘to see that it does go around—that 
it is distributed equitably—will be rewarded not only with an improved 
spirit of teamwork within the plant but also a larger measure of good will 


in the community. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Continent Shows Strain of 
War After Three Years 


RAF bombings, sabotage weakening structure of Europe’s munitions 


industry. Transport system a vulnerable spot. Fuel shortage is critical. 
Germans reorganizing steel industry 


By J. A. HORTON 
British Correspondent, STEEL 


LONDON 
THREE years of total war have had a 


profound effect on the supply situation. 
Destruction on so vast a scale requires 
replacements at a rapid rate, and poses 
great difficulties. However, there is 
plenty of evidence that the United Na- 
tions are producing more materials than 
ever before and are building up reserves 
of munitions of every kind to insure the 
defeat of the Axis powers. 

Information leaking out from Ger- 
many and occupied countries indicate 
the Continent’s industry is showing the 
strain of war, of which raids by the 
United Nations’ air forces and sabotage 
are playing an important part. 

Recently announced by Germany was 
a reorganization scheme which is to be- 
come effective Oct. 1. It has been 
planned’ by the new Reichsvereinigung 
Eisen which takes over the duties of the 
Reichstelle Eisen und Stahl 


former 


which has hitherto allotted quotas and 
will now be dissolved. The plans in- 
clude the relevant economic areas in the 
occupied territories and in the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia. 

Everything will be done to increase 
ultimate productivity, economy in labor 
and transport. The changeover, how- 
ever, will take some time. Herman 
Roechling, the head of the new concern, 
in a recent statement declared that it 
would interest itself in the question of 
quality of products, although the main 
object would be to provide the maxi- 
mum quantity. 


Steel Shortage May Be Serious 


This development shows that the 
strain of war has made reconstruction 
necessary. The emphasis on the econ- 
omy of iron and steel speaks for itself. 
The proposed research drive suggests 
that the shortage of vital materials may 


have become serious in the Fatherland. 

Furthermore, however much Hitler's 
henchmen may seek to belittle the activi- 
ties of the R.A.F., Germany’s industrial 
areas are being subjected to a severe 
hammering which slowly but surely is 
having its effect. Recent R.A.F. raids 
on the Ruhr are reported to have caused 
serious damage to the main buildings of 
the Thyssen works. They were hit in 
March last. Five other steelworks in 
the Hamborn-Duisburg-Ruhrort area 
have also been damaged. Works and 
warehouses in other parts of the Ruhr 
have suffered and photo~raphs taken by 
British observers confirm the view that 
output will be seriously affected. 

A new German scrap campaign has 
been started. According to a German 
language newspaper published in Lon- 
don this campaign is not due to any lack 
of domestic iron ore supplies (since Ger- 
many commands extensive deposits with- 
in her military frontiers) but to the 
shortage of coke and the difficulties of 
transporting ore to the smelters. 

Use of scrap on a more extensive 
scale will reduce the amount of coke 
needed to produce the same tonnage of 
steel and will also assist the transport 
situation. The scrap drive was started 
soon after the Saar industrialist, Roech- 
ling, was appointed head of the new 
Reichsvereinigung Eisen. The Saar steel- 
works, like those of Lorraine and Luxem- 
bourg, have recently only been partly 
utilized; these works are dependent on 
supplies of coke from the Ruhr, but the 
Ruhr mines have declared that they are 
unable to supply sufficient coke. Roech- 
ling probably hopes by this means to 
get the Saar works fully incorporated in 
the German war effort. 


Using France’s Raw Materials 


As far as possible Germany is mak- 
ing use of plant in the occuvied lands, 
but France is said to be suffering from 
a shortage of coal, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, motor fuel and many 
other raw materials. Some 1300 French 
factories have been shut down. How- 
ever, the Germans are endeavoring to 
insure that as much as possible of 
France’s limited raw materials are used 
for their war machine and it is said that 
the German central buying office in 
Paris has lost interest in French manu- 
facturers who do not possess stocks of 
such materials and are placing contracts 
with those that have. 

Under German pressure French re- 
strictions on the use of certain mate- 
rials are generally waived. Most of the 
works which have shut down are doubt- 


less those which are not useful to the 
Germans. Since the armistice, French 
industry has been working only at an 


Despite violent German attacks, Russian soldiers are able to hold their positions 
because of reinforcements sent up from the rear. Shown is an underground factory 
producing munitions in a city that has suffered heavy bombing attacks. NEA photo 
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workers into Germany and Marshal 
Petain last week signed a “Slaves of 
Hitler” law establishing the principle of 
forced labor and total dictatorship over 
employment. 

Not only is German industry suffering 
from British air raids. Reports come 
from Belgium that there too, in the in- 
dustrial region of Liege, famous for steel 
and ironworks, the overhead runways of 
the Cockerill collieries and_blast-fur- 
naces have been destroyed. Work was 
considerably slowed down in conse- 
quence as it became impossible to re- 
move the stones and slag. 


Incidents occur which show the 
strong undercurrent of feeling which is 
rising against the usurpers. At Ruys- 
broeck. an industrial center south of 
Brussels, an electric power station has 
been destroyed by an explosion caused 
by sabotage. According to statements 
made by inhabitants of Liege who 
escaped from Belgium and have reached 
Great Britain, sabotage is practiced on 
a large scale at the Fabrique National 
works. Firearms and ammunition are 
continually beinz stolen and handed 
over to secret organizations. 

In Belgium the Germans have de- 
manded that 230 locomotives should be 
overhauled. The Belgian railways now 
receive only a third of the oil required 
for the maintenance of sufficient rolling 
stock for the present traffic. Because of 


this, the material is rapidly wearing out. 

Another report comes from Charleroi 
that in the “La Providence” works there 
the largest rolling-mill has been de- 
stroyed by a bomb. Consequently work 
has been suspended for a long period. 

Sweden has been suffering from a fuel 

shortage in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, whose normal coal requirements 
are about 700,000 tons annually. To 
about 60 per cent it has been possible 
to substitute wood fuel for coal, but this 
has been no easy matter. The furnaces 
of Swedish iron and steel works have 
generally been designed for coal or oil 
firing, and extensive alterations have had 
to be made to adapt them for wood burn- 
in*. 
Swedish pi¢ iron production is largely 
based on coke. Large stocks of coke 
were laid in by the State Reserve Supply 
Board at the beginning of the war. Pig 
iron production, therefore, has been 
maintained better than might have been 
expected. 

In normal times Sweden exports con- 
siderable quantities of high-grade steel, 
while at the same time large quantities 
of structural and mild steel are imvorted 
(in the years before the war 450,000 tons 
annually). Only a part of this quantity 
can now be obtained from abroad, and 
the Swedish works have to supply the 
deficiency, thus turning out considerably 
more steel of ordinary grades than in 
normal times. 


Much has been done in England dur- 
ing the past year to cut nonessential 
manufactures requiring metals. Concen- 
tration has been effected in the steel 


trade and now is being extended to the 
iron foundry trade. Obtaining raw ma- 
terials for other than war work has be- 
come increasingly difficult. 


American Steel Mission 
Returns From England 


Members of the American mission re- 
turned to Washington last week. Chair- 
man of the delegation was Charles R 
Hook, president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. Other members 
were: Paul F. Shucker, chief of the lend- 
lease and import section of the WPB 
Iron and Steel Branch, Washington; 
Lieut. Col. Paul P. Llewellyn, United 
States Army; Capt. G. A. Duncan, United 
States Navy; Walter S. Tower, president, 
American Iron and Steel Institute; Ear! 
C. Smith, chief metallurgist,. Republic 
Steel 

In England, the mission studied: 


Corp., Cleveland. 


Ways to increase total production of 
steel in the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The British system for control of steel 
production, allocation and distribution. 

How the steel programs of the two 
nations can be brought into better bal- 
ance so that plates, shapes, structural 
steel, and so on, will all be produced 
in the proper ratio. 

Whether increased 
savings in shipping space can be effected 
by sending more ingot steel and less 
finished weapons to Britain or vice versa 


production and 


What steel products can best be made 
in the United States and what can best 
be made in Britain. 





PNEUMATIC DRILL HELPS AUSSIES DIG 


IN 





PNEUMATIC drill to break rock formations hastens the work done by Australian soldiers digging in on the Alamein 
front. NEA photo, passed by censor 
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Sweeping Control Over Manpower 


In Legislation Demanded by McNutt 


LEGISLATION to attain full utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s manpower is “inevit- 
able,” Paul V. McNutt, chairman, War 
Manpower Commission, told the House 
Migration Committee last week. 

There is “good reason to doubt” wheth- 
er voluntary agreements between the gov- 
ernment and management and labor “will 
long be adequate,” Mr. McNutt told the 
committee. 

“We are moving rapidly into a situa- 
tion where the government must inter- 
vene in the labor market. 

“It is unlikely that we shall be able 
to avoid the controls over manpower 
which our Allies have found necessary.” 

Mr. MeNutt’s assertion that govern- 
ment control over manpower was neces- 
sary came after he reported that serious 
labor shortages existed in 35 of the coun- 


try’s war production centers. 

He complained of an unnecessary mi- 
gration of labor, of labor pirating, and 
of discrimination in many areas against 
women and minority groups. 

Between now and the end of 1943, 
the war program will require the plac- 
ing of 18,000,000 workers in new jobs, 
according to Mr. McNutt. Eleven million 
must be trained for semiskilled jobs. 


“The period of easy expansion of em- 
ployment is about over,” he said, adding 
that before the end of the year unemploy- 
ment in this country would be reduced to 
about 1,000,000. 

“Lost motion in labor and seasonable 
unemployment must be eliminated,” he 
asserted. By the end of next year, there 
will be an increase of 18 per cent in the 
output of the individual worker, due to 





OLD RAILROAD CAR CONVERTED TO TRAINING QUARTERS 





CONVERSION of an obsolete railroad passenger car into @ “conference car” 
with training facilities is the manner in which Carnegie-illinois Steel Corp. met 
@ space shortage problem created by its expansion project at the Homestead, 


Pa., Works. 


Above are shown workers attending an “on the spot” training 


session in the car which is shifted around the works to accommodate the 4000 
new employes 
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greater efficiency and lengthening of 
hours. 

Mr. MeNutt told the committee it was 
not yet certain how soon the commis- 
sion would recommend national service 
legislation to the President, nor was the 
pattern of such legislation determined. 
Representatives of labor and management 
will be consulted before any action is 
taken, he said. 

No conflict exists between the commis- 
sion and the War Production Board as 
to the method of utilizing the country’s 
manpower most effectively, Mr. McNutt 
said. 

“We have 150 years of thinking in this 
country that the only place in time of 
war is in the Army,” he asserted, explain- 
ing that if the war effort is to be ade- 
quately maintained full use must be made 
of available labor by persuading workers 
to remain at industrial jobs or taking 
such work, 

“Every person will have to serve where 
he will best serve the country.” 

Mr. MeNutt cited the following as 
areas where the labor shortage is most 
acute: 

Philadelphia: 100,000 workers needed. 

Detroit: 90,000 needed. 

Seattle: 78,000 needed. 

Portland-Tacoma: 55,000 to 
needed. 

Baltimore: 59,000 needed. 

Buffalo: 45,000 needed. 


The War Manpower Commission has 
been delegated authority to regulate and 
control transfers of government employes 
into direct war work. Employes thus 
transferred are guaranteed re-employment 
in their former, or similar positions, after 
the war is over. 


75,000 


NWLB Recommends Wage Raise 
To Prevent Migration 


Dollar-a-day wage increase for 10,000 
copper, lead and zinc workers in Idaho 
and Utah to check migration to higher- 
paying industries has been recommended 
by a majority of a National War Labor 
Board panel. 

Dealing separately with ten plants of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
involving an additional 4000 workers, the 
panel recommended increases ranging 
from 20 cents to $1.24 a day in seven 
of them and suggested negotiations for 
the other three. 

The panel’s report said its order would 
create a “new exception” to the “Little 
Steel” . formula. 

The panel said the case was the first 
in which inequalities between different in- 
dustries was recognized. Three previ- 
ous inequalities recegnized by the board 

(Please turn to Page 115) 
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80,000 New Cars Needed for 1943 


To Relieve Pressure on Railroads 


THE COUNTRY’S railroads will need 
at least 80,000 new cars in 1943 to han- 
dle the increased traffic volume, W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, said in Chicago last week. 

The present heavy rail movement is 
largely an “unnatural traffic flow”, he 
stated, pointing to larger shipments of 
petroleum to the East, movement of ma- 
hogany logs from southern - Mexico by 
rail, and shipments of minerals, sulphur 
and ores by frail which normally would 
be moved by boat. 

Pressure for increased rail movement 
will continue to be felt next year. 

Mr. Kendall predicted there will be 
no general shortage of railroad cars this 
year but said a scarcity of drop-end gon- 
dola cars is “just around the corner”. He 
explained that it would be largely guess- 
work to forecast an annual freight peak 
but expressed doubt that the 1942 high 
would top 925,000 cars. This would 
compare with 887,960 cars handled in 
the week ended Sept. 5 and 899,419 in 
the week of Aug. 29. 


Potatoes, Iron Ore Gaining 


An average increase of 9.3 per cent 
in freight car requirements in the fourth 
quarter of 1942, as compared with the 
third quarter, was forecast at a meet- 
ing of Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board in Toledo, O., last week. Three 
thousand cars will be required in the 
next three months to move a bumper 
potato crop, an increase of 192.9 per 
cent over a year ago. Next largest gain 
in the fourth quarter will be iron ore and 
concentrates, up 23.6 per cent to 175,000 
cars compared with 141,507 cars for the 
period in 1941. 

M. J. Gormley, executive assistant, 
American Association of Railroads, ad- 
dressing the association, estimated rail 
passenger business this year would show 
an increase of 50 per cent, and freight 
traffic 30 per cent over the 1941 total. 
Both divisions together will add about 
15 per cent to this year’s totals in 1943, 
he said. 

Troop movements during the first nine 
months of the present war have been 
more than three times the number dur- 
ing the comparable period of World 
War I, according to the War Department. 
Close co-operation between the nation’s 
railroads and the Transportation Corps, 
Services of Supply, made it possible to ac- 
complish these movements without seri- 
ous disruption of civilian traffic, although 
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many of them took place at the peak 
of a holiday season, and were accom- 
panied by enormous loads of military 
freight. 

In the nine-month period beginning 
Dec. 7, 1941, troop movements by rail 
totaled approximately 6,500,000 as op- 
posed to 1,916,417 for the first nine 
months of the last war. In June, 1942, 
the Transportation Corps moved almost 
a million soldiers by rail as against 308, 
000 in June, 1917. 

The rapid development of the 1941 
emergency movements was achieved with 
less rolling stock than was available 
during a like period in 1917. At the 
time of the 1917 mobilization, a nation- 
wide inventory showed 2,596,252 locomo- 
tives, coaches, freight, passenger, and 
baggage cars in the service of the rail- 
ways, whereas at the start of hostilities 
in 1941 less than 2,000,000 cars and 
locomotives were at the disposal of the 
Army. 

The present expeditious movement of 
troops may be accounted for by sev- 
eral factors, perhaps the most irmpor- 
tant of which was detailed advance plan- 
ning by the Transportation Corps. Me- 
chanical elements contributing to the suc- 
cess of the operations included more ef- 
fective motive power permitting longer 
trains, decrease in turn-around time, bet- 
ter co-ordination between the Army and 
the railroads, and increased speed of 


trains. 


Winter Shipping for Iron 
Ore “Under Consideration” 


Winter shipping of iron ore is “under 
consideration”, according to Undersecre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, who 
last week visited Escanaba, Mich. Es- 
canaba is the outlet for the proposed al- 
ternate ore movement route to by-pass 
Sault Ste. Marie in case the locks at 
the latter should be closed. 

Shipments of ore down the lakes by 
late September had scored such a sat- 
isfactory increase that shippers are con- 
fident they will attain and exceed the 
90,000,000-ton goal for the 1942 season. 
Some forecast that extraordinary meas- 
ures may lift the season’s total to around 
94,000,000 tons. 

At the beginning of September, ship- 
ments for the season totaled 60,593,534 
gross tons, which was 8.880,823 tons 
above the tonnage moved in the like 
period of 1941. The increase was ap- 
proximately 18 per cent. 





Last year September shipments were 
10,311,517 tons, or slightly more than 
1,000,000 tons less than the August 
movement. The decrease was attribut- 
able to weather conditions. However, 
under war pressure September ship- 
ments this year are expected to approxi- 
mate those of August, 13,235,862 tons. 

October shipments last year broke all 
records on the Great Lakes and exceeded 
10,000,000 tons. Shippers believe this 
year's October movement will be even 
greater. Some estimate that Septem- 
ber and October shipment will aggre- 
gate 25,000,000 tons, bringing the sea- 
son’s shipment to Nov. 1 to more than 
85.500,000 tons. 

November-December shipments in 
1941 totaled 8,430,205 tons. If ship- 
pers do no better in the closin¢ months 
of this year, the 94,000,000-ton move- 
ment appears assured. 

Two new ships, the A. H. Fensertr 
and the Benyamin F. Fatmuess, have 
been added to the fleet of the Pitts- 
United States 
The two car- 

net carrying 
The Wnu- 
withdrawn 


Co.'s 


burgh Steamship Co., 
Steel Corp. subsidiary. 
fleet's 
tons. 


riers increase the 
capacity by 19,000 
L1AM FE. Corey has 
from the Pittsburgh 
fleet. 


been 
Steamship 


North Carolina-Virginia 
Pipeline Is Approved 


Defense Plant Corp., on the recom- 
mendation of the Office of the Petro- 
leum Co-ordinator, has agreed to finance 
the construction of an eight-inch pipe- 
line from Greensboro, N. C., to a point 
near Richmond, Va. 

The line will be built of second-hand 
pipe and will provide, together with a 
privately financed feeder line now under 
construction from the Houston-Beau- 
mont area of Texas to Baton Rouge, La., 
a through pipeline movement to the 
East coast of petroleum products orig- 
inating in the Texas-Gulf Coast area. 

Line will have a capacity of about 
30.000 barrels per day of gasoline and 
light petroleum products, and it is ex- 
pected that it can be in operation in ap- 
proximately four months. 

All movement of petroleum and petro- 
leum products by domestic waterway 
craft has been brought under wartime 
control of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation through the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order ODT No. 19. 

Order gives the ODT authority to 
direct the movements of any vessel 


capable of carrying liquid cargo in bulk, 
including authority to specify the points 
at which such cargo is loaded or un- 


loaded. 
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Finds 265,000 


Tons of Scrap 


General Motors’ Seven 
Months’ Collection Includes Dies 
and Tools; Borings “Mined” 


INTENSIVE scrap drive in 90 General 
Motors war plants from Connecticut to 
California has increased the nation’s 
stockpile by a total of 265,500 tons of 
iron, steel, copper, aluminum and other 
metals since Jan. 1. In July alone more 
than 8300 tons of “nonproduction” scrap 
was uncovered by “waste wardens.” 

In one plant a virtual iron mine was 
discovered alongside a railroad siding 
where cast iron borings had been dumped 
for years prior to shipping. In another, 
“scrap scavengers” poked into an almost 
forgotten cellar and unearthed a 40- 
pound bronze eagle which investigation 
revealed had been cast 30 years before 
in an old bell foundry. Several plants 
have shipped to mill and smelter tons of 
railroad rails which formerly served as 
parking lot bumpers. 

In the first seven months of 1942 scrap 
shipments of all types from GM plants 
totaled 250,000 tons of iron and steel 
and 15,500 tons of nonferrous metals. 
Complete figures for nonproduction scrap 





were available only for June and July 
when 25,118,653 pounds of iron and 
steel and 574,023 pounds of nonferrous 
metals were salvaged. In the period 
from Jan. 1 to June 1 incomplete re- 
ports from 24 divisions reveal that 44,- 
575,828 pounds of nonproduction iron 
and steel and 744,909 pounds of other 
metals were shipped. 

Meanwhile, automobile divisions have 
been analyzing all stored dies to deter- 
mine whether they need be held for 
manufacture of essential replacement 
parts. Following such a study one divi- 
sion shipped out 160 tons of dies in a 
single lot. Two weeks later another 
shipment of 72 tons was made. Another 
division serapped 480 tons of dies in 
July alone. 


Nonmetals Also Salvaged 


Salvage of rubber, rags, paper and 
other nonmetal products is also an ob- 
jective of the drive. A total of 2,130,977 
pounds of these miscellaneous items was 
collected in July alone. Large crates 
and boxes formerly burned are now taken 
apart. Usable lumber is turned over to 
carpenter shops, cutting down on re- 
quirements for new lumber. Kindling 
is given to employes to save coal. News- 
papers and magazines are shredded for 
use in packing products for shipment. 

As a result of such activities a plant 
in Ohio found its incinerator was no 
longer needed. It was dismantled, and 
the steel stack provided 13 tons of scrap. 


el 


dt 


Enough old metal to provide the scrap necessary to build two 35,000-ton battleships 
otors 


war plants since the beginning of the year. 


Pictured above is the scrap pile at the Oldsmobile Division. Electro-magnet crane is 


swinging a heavy die onto the pile 








POCKET-EDITION DRIVE 





GOOD luck horse shoe thot came 
from over the barn door goes into 
the pocket-edition scrap collection 
depot at Bethlehem Stee! Co.’s main 
office building, Bethlehem, Pa. Con- 
tributor is E. M. Penniman of the ac- 
counting department. Campaign al- 
ready brought in nearly 8 tons of iron 
and steel, in addition to considerable 
quantities of nonferrous metals 





Workmen also are participating in the 
drive individually. Work benches and 
tool boxes are being combed for bits of 
scrap metal. Pieces of iron and stecl 
found in the home are being brought 
in and deposited in containers provided 
for the purpose. Rubber heels from old 
work shoes are collected. 

General Motors also made available to 
the national scrap stockpile large quanti- 
ties of dies, tools, jigs and fixtures which 
had been used by suppliers to manufac- 
ture parts for peacetime products. These 
were owned by the Corporation but 
had been stored in the plants of the 
suppliers. 

One scrap committee chairman re- 
ported that “dormant metal has been 
ferreted out from beneath benches, in 
cupboards and desks, hanging on the 
walls and in out-of-the-way places in 
buildings and in the yards.” He said 
one large cnpboard was found to contain 
five shelves piled high with metal. When 
this cache was boiled down to essen- 
tial pieces, only one shelf remained. In 
one week alone, he said, 90 tons of 
iron and steel were dug up in this way. 

Looking through its tool “morgue,” one 

(Please turn to Page 113) 
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Irvin Works Sets World 
Record in Plate Production 


World record production of steel ship 
plates, more than enough for 35 Liberty 
cargo vessels, was achieved in August 
by Irvin Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., a plant that had not rolled a plate 
until its conversion from sheet steel pro- 
duction five months ago. August ton- 
nage exceeded the known plate output 
of any other p'ant in the steel industry, 
and was thousands of tons greater than 
the maximum estimated at the time of 
conversion. 

Platemaking facilities at Irvin were 
installed in 37 days and rollin7 of heavy- 
gage material was started April 17. The 
conversion was speeded by use of “bits 
and pieces” brought from numerous 
plants. rebui't and installed in the new 
plate line. A steam-driven shear of the 
last century and an outmoded roller- 
leveler were reconditioned and installed 
in a modern electric-driven finishing 
line. 


Inland Strip-Plate Mill 
Beats Own Record 


Inland Steel Co. achieved a new all- 
time hieh in August for its 76-inch hot 
strip mill at Indiana Harbor Works. 
Plate tonnage from this mill exceeded 
the previous record, made in July, by 
0.15 per cent and was an increase of 
178.9 per cent over average monthly 
plate shipments before Pearl Harbor. 

The August record was made under 
direction of J. F. Mayberry, superintend- 
ent; Walter Mulflur, assistant superin- 
tendent; E. Schwenk, plate foreman; 
T. M. Davitt. finishing end foreman, and 
L. Jerome, shioper. The comvany credits 
the entire mill personnel with participa- 
tion in this accomplishment. 


Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Production Up 23 Per Cent 


Coal mines in nine Western Pennsyl- 
vania counties increased production by 
more than 9,000,000 tons during the first 
seven months this year, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1941. West- 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion reports production to Aug. 1 was 
50,978,308 tons, against 41,607,944 tons 
to the same date last year, an increase 
of about 23 per cent. This total was 
made up of 23,970,000 tons from cap- 
tive mines, 24,838,217 tons from com- 
mercial mines and 2,169,484 tons from 
truck mines. July production was 7,237,- 
957 tons, 2 per cent less than June out- 
put. 
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PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 
continued at 98 per cent of capacity. Four districts gained, five declined and three 
were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 96 per cent; two years ago it was 93 per 
cent, both computed on the basis of capacity as of those dates. 


Chicago — Up 1 point to 102% per 
cent, due to completed furnace repairs 
and better scrap supply, the recent short- 
age being relieved. 

Pittsburgh — Unchanged at 95 per 
cent, shifts in furnace units causing no 
change. 

Wheeling — Rebounded 4% points 
from the low of the preceding week, to 
84% per cent. 

Detroit — Three open hearths were 
down for repairs most of the week and 
the rate declined 4 points to 89 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. — With 23 open 
hearths in production the rate continued 
at 95 per.cent. 

Cincinnati — Need fo: repairing sev- 
eral open hearths simultaneously caused 
production to decline 8 points to 83. 

Central eastern seaboard — Slightly 
better supply of scrap and pig iron caused 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 





Pittsburgh 95 None 98 88.5 

1025 +1 100 «698.5 
Eastern Pa 965 +15 95 92 
Youngstown 95 — 2 98 83 
Wheeling 845 +45 86 97 
Cleveland 93 — 15 945 88 

Buffalo 90.5 None 90.5 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 95 97 
New England 100 + 5 90 = «880 
Cincinnati 83 — 8 88 79 
St. Louis 95 — 05 98 #£«80 
Detroit 89 — 4 95 91 
Average ‘ 98 None "96 °93 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 





production to increase 1% points to 96% 
per cent. 

St. Louis — Reduction of an open 
hearth to half-capacity cut the rate %- 
point to 95 per cent. 

Cleveland — Increased activity by 
one interest was more than balanced by 
declines by two others, with a net loss 
of 1% points to 93 per cent. 

Buffalo—Unchanged at 90% per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Down 2 points to 95 
per cent, due to furnace repairs. Scrap 
is sufficient for current rate but no re- 
serve is accumulated. 

New England—Completion of minor 
repairs to one unit caused a gain of 5 
points to 100 per cent. 


Antiaircraft Gun Production 
At Blaw-Knox Commended 


Completion of company’s one-hun- 
dredth 40-millimeter antiaircraft gun 
ahead of schedule was observed last 
week at a ceremony at the Martins Ferry, 
O., plant of Blaw-Knox Co. L. C. Edgar 
Jr., division superintendent, and the la- 
bor-management committee were con- 
gratulated by Albert N. Connett, naval 
inspector of ordnance. 

The plant, not yet in full production, 
started operations in December, 1941, 
after being converted from a tin plate 
mill. First gun was delivered May 1. 





For fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, 
reports net income after all charges as 
$2,580,134. This compares with $2,- 
288,318 earned in the preceding 12 
months. 











P. D. BLOCK JR. has been elected to 
the board of directors, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, to succeed his father, the late 
P. D. Block. He is assistant to the vice 
president in charge of raw materials and 
the Inland line of ore freighters. He 
joined the company in 1928, after grad- 
uation from Yale University. Mr. Block 
spent a number of years at the Inland 
ore mines and in practically every de- 
partment of the mills at Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., before going to the executive 
offices in Chicago. 

Russell L. Peters, formerly executive 
secretary, Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of Inland. 


—o— 


Henry J. Chanon, lighting engineer 
with General Electric Co.’s lamp depart- 
ment at Nela Park, Cleveland, has been 
transferred to the company’s south Pacific 
division in Los Angeles, where he will 
specialize in the design of lighting 
systems for West Coast aircraft indus- 
tries, shipbuilding, and wartime motion 
ptcture production work. He will also 
serve as consultant for blackout of coastal 
areas in the southern California region. 


—O— 


Robert P. Freehafer, assistant purchas- 
ing agent, Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., has been promoted to purchasing 
agent. 

—o— 

Herbert J. Burgess has been named 
general superintendent in charge of 
manufacturing at the East Springfield, 
Mass., plant of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

—o— 

T. M. Girdler, chairman of the boards 
of Republic Steel Corp., Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. and Vultee Aircraft Inc., 
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P. D. Block Jr. 





Henry J. Chanon 


has resigned from the board of directors 
of Aviation Corp., New York. He will, 
however, be available to the company for 
consultation. 

—o— 


Harold E. Koch, vice president, Hevi 
Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, has been 
elected president, succeeding the late 
Edwin L. Smalley. George A. Chutter, 
eastern district manager, and Norman C. 
Bloye, sales engineering department, 
have been named vice presidents. 


—o—. 


Thomas D. Jolly, chief engineer and 
director of purchases, and M. M. Ander- 
son, personnel manager and director of 
labor relations, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, have been elected vice 
presidents. _ Mr. Jolly also is in charge 
of the construction program through 
which the company is building 21 alu- 
minum plants for the Defense Plant Corp. 

—o— 

Frank J. O’Brien, the past six years in 
charge of manufacture, Continental Can 
Co. Inc., New York, has been elected 
executive vice president, with head- 
quarters in New York. S. J. Steele, con- 








tinues as executive vice president, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. O'Brien 
has been associated with the can manu- 
facturing industry more than 25 years, 
joining Continental in 1928 upon the 
company’s acquisition of the Southern 
Can Co., Baltimore, with which com- 
pany he held the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 
—o— 

Frank J. Kevlin has been appointed 
traffic manager, Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 
Mr. Kevlin, who has been handling the 
traffic work for Falk for a number of 
years, will continue in his jurisdiction 
over the traffic division and in addition 
will act as manager of the shipping de- 
partment. 

—v— 


Bradford C. Colcord, general super- 
intendent, National Tube Co., McKees- 
port, Pa., has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice president of operation, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. R. M. Over- 
ton, assistant general superintendent of 
National works, has been advanced to 
general superintendent of the plant, and 
O. P. Adams, superintendent of mainte- 
nance, succeeds Mr. Overton as assistant 
general superintendent, National works. 

—o— 

John G. Fowler, vice president m 
charge at Lewiston, Me., for Brown- 
Wales Co., Boston, has resigned to join 
the armed forces. Charles A. Sadler, for 
many years representative in that terri- 
tory for Brown-Wales, has been appoint- 
ed manager, succeeding Mr. Fowler. 

—o— 

Charles R. Papay has joined Designers 
for Industry Inc., Cleveland, as director 
of engineering. He was formerly chief 
engineer, Moore Engineering Co., South 
Bend, Ind.; senior planning engineer, 
Bendix Aviation Corp.,. South Bend, 





A. S. Glossbrenner 


Who has been appointed superintendent of 
Brier Hill plants, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., as noted in Steer, Sept. 14, 
p. 87 
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‘ 
Ind.; chief engineer, Pacific Coast Man- 
agement Corp: of California; assistant 
development engineer, Model Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland; and power engineer, 
Arizona Edison Co., Yuma, Ariz. 
—o— 

James S. Hagan has been named man- 
ager of the northwestern district, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
and will supervise repair and manufac- 
turing activities. He succeeds R. E. 
Powers, who is now serving as Pacific 
Coast district manager of the department. 
Mr. Hagan has been associated with 
Westinghouse 26 years. 

—o— 

Crispin Oglebay, president, Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., Cleveland, has been elec- 
ted a director of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. Mr. Oglebay is a director 
and trustee of many civic, scientific, edu- 
cational and business organizations. 

—o— 

F. A. Endress has resigned as presi- 
dent, Tuff-Hard Corp., Detroit, to devote 
more time to research and development 
work as the company’s technical con- 
sultant. 

Alan P. Beebe, vice president, Penin- 
sular Grinding Wheel Co., Detroit, and 
director of Pettijohn-Milliken, Chicago, 





Crispin Oglebay 


and Steven J. Menzel, president of Mo- 
tors Metal Mfg. Co., Detroit, have been 
elected to the board of directors of Tuff- 
Hard Corp., which manufactures tool 
bits and special tools using a special heat 
treating process. 

John Z. Lander, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Tuff-Hard, now is executive vice 
president. The office of president is un- 
filled temporarily. 

—o— 


Dr. Charles B. Jollife, formerly assist- 





; 


ant to president, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and chief engineer of RCA Labora- 
tories, has been named vice president 
and chief engineer, RCA Mfg. Co. Inc.. 
Camden, N. J. 


—_—O-—— 


Willard E. Henges, associated with 
Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New York, 
since 1913, has been appointed district 
manager at St. Louis, replacing George 
Corrao, who has asked to be _ re- 
lieved of duty subject to retirement next 
year. Mr. Henges formerly was assist- 
ant manager at St. Louis. 


— )— 


Z. H. Mischka has been named adver- 
tising manager, American-Marietta Co., 
Chicago, succeeding Marvin E. Smith, 
who has entered the service. Mr. Mischka 
was formerly associated with William H. 
Harshe Co., Chicago public relations 
firm, where he was in charge of indus- 
trial accounts. 

—o— 


Robert B. Leslie, formerly general 
manager, Vischer Products Co., Chicago, 
has joined the executive staff of Cook 
Electric Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
telephone apparatus and aeronautical ac- 


cessories. 





OBITUARIES... 


Joseph Frederick Froggett, senior edi- 
tor of Street, and its affiliated Penton 
Publications, Daily Metal Trade, The 
Foundry, Machine Design and New 
Equipment Digest, died in St. Luke’s 
hospital, Cleveland, Sept. 11. He was 
72 years old. 

“Joe”, as he was familiarly known by 
hundreds of his friends in the steel and 
metalworking industries, was born in 
Youngstown in 1870. He learned much 
about the early history of the steel indus- 
try from his father, a blast furnace op- 
erator. and at the time of his death few 
individuals had more background in- 
formation about the industry. 

He joined the Youngstown Telegram 
as a reporter in 1890, later becoming 
managing éditor. In 1906, he became as- 
sociated with the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and on Jan. 6, 1908 became associated 
with the Penton Publishing Co., as 
assistant to George Smart, then editor of 
Tron Trapve Review, now STEEL. 

When the daily edition of the Review 
was inaugurated in 1909, he devoted 
considerable time to it. Later the daily 


edition was enlarged and renamed Daily 
Iron Trade Review and Mr. Froggett 
was made managing editor. 

He subsequently became editor of 
Daily Iron Trade Review and its suc- 
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cessor, Daily Metal Trade. In 1925, he 
was made senior editor of Penton Pub- 
lications. 

He continued active until about three 





Joseph Frederick Froggett 


weeks ago. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. W. M. Carran,;-Cleveland Heights, 
and two grandchildren. 

—o— 


Charles R. Miller, 56, a partner in 
the Miller & Miller Machine & Tool Co.., 
Detroit, died Sept. 1. 

—o— 

William E. Clow, 81, chairman of the 

board, James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, 





died in Highland Park, Ill, Sept. 14 
He went to Chicago from Pittsburgh in 
1877 and entered with his 
father, James B. Clow. He was vice 
president from 1907 to 1935, when he 
became chairman. 


business 


—()-— 

Joseph F. Foy, 34, secretary, Foy 
Stoker Mfg. Co., Chicago, died in that 
city, Sept. 9. 

——={) = 

Arthur W. Glessner, 81, president, Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Co., Chicago, died 
in that city, Sept. 10. He founded the 
company 62 years ago. 


—o— 


Harold Foster, for 
steel salesman, Boston office, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., died at his home in Melrose, 
Mass., Sept. 15. 


many years tool 


—)— 


Howard Jj. Kaighin, 
treasurer, American Welding & Mfg. Co.., 
Warren, O., died in an automobile acci- 
dent, Sept. 4. 


president and 


—o— 

Roy Hunter, 54, district manager in 
the Cleveland territory for Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison, Wis., died Sept. 15, 
in that city. Before joining Gisholt he 
had been associated with International 
Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, for 25 
years. 








MEETINGS 








Many Associations 


Study War Problems 


American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion: Within the past 12 months the larg- 
est arsenal for war production the world 
has ever known has been constructed in 
the United States. The speed with 
which the war plants have been erected 
is the key to the potential success of the 
Allies, and that speed was made pos- 
sible by the American art and organiza- 
tion for shop fabrication of structural 
steel shapes and plates. This, in brief, 
is to be the keynote of the twentieth 
annual convention in Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., starting on 
Sept. 29. 

Four days will be devoted to problems 
growing out of the war and to prob- 
lems to be developed from the war. 
Taking the slovan “the peace worth 
fighting for, is the peace worth planning 
for”, the convention will devote one en- 
tire day to a discussion of postwar work. 
Speakers scheduled for this particular 
session will include: John C. Page, com- 
missioner, United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation; Walter R. MacCornack, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects: G. Donald 
Kennedy, commissioner, Michigan state 
highway department. 


—o— 
Boston Conference on Distribution: 
Fourteenth annual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Oct. 5-6. 


—o— 
Open-Hearth Committee: Ohio section 
will meet at Deshler-Wallick hotel, Col- 
umbus, O., Oct. 16-17, Those who plan 
to attend the football game at Ohio 
State University Saturday afternoon 
should make reservations immediately. 
—o— 


American Management Association: 
Techniques and methods of adjusting 
office operations to wartime problems 
will be discussed at an office manage- 
ment conference in Drake hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 15-16. 

—o— 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers of 
America: Fall meeting will be held in 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Oct. 7, 
with a morning and afternoon session, 
and luncheon. 

—o— 

Controllers Institute of America: W. P. 
Witherow, president, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh and of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, will speak on “A 
Program to Defeat Inflation” at the in- 
stitute’s annual banquet, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Sept. 22. F. J. Carr, vice pres- 
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ident, American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, will speak Tuesday morning on 
“New Products and Their Effects on Post- 
War Conditions.” J. E. McMullen, con- 
troller, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver, will conduct a breakfast con- 
ference on steel and metal manufactur- 
ing controllership procedure. 


—o— 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc.: 
National aircraft production meeting is 
scheduled for Oct. 1-3, Biltmore hotel, 
Los Angeles. The purpose is to enable 
key engineers to confer on details of 
aircraft design and construction, and to 


‘discuss requirements for expediting pro- 


duction of planes. 


—o— 
American Welding Society: Each of 
the 60 papers to be presented at the 
annual meeting in Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, during the week of Oct. 12, 
will have some important bearing on 
some phase of war production. Many 
papers will deal with aircraft construc- 
tion and shipbuilding. 


—o— 

Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association: 

Training-Within-Industry Division of the 

War Production Board will sponsor a 

Manpower Clinic at the meeting, Sept. 
24, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Compressed Air Institute 
Discusses Regulations 


Members of the Compressed Air In- 
stitute held a 2-day meeting at Hotel 
Hershey, Hershey, Pa., Sept. 10 and 11, 
to interchange ideas for speeding up pro- 
duction of their war products. 

A principal speaker was David S. Gib- 
son, manager, priorities division, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Buf- 
falo, who analyzed latest government 
regulations, the making of required re- 
ports and similar matters. 

Member companies represented: Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Buckeye Portable 
Tool Co., Bury Compressor Co., Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Clark 
Brothers Co. Inc., Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Dal- 
lett Co., DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., 
Elliott Co., Fuller Co., Gardner-Denver 
Co., Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., William H. Keller 
Inc., Nash Engineering Co., Nordberg 
Mfg. Co., Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co., Roots-Connersville Blower 
Corp., Rotor Tool Co., Schramm Inc., 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. 





PRESIDENT CONFERS WITH PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL 














PACIFIC War Council: Left to right; Sir Owen Dixon, Australia; Leighton Mc- 

Carthy, Canada; Walter Nash, New Zealand; Lord Halifax, Great Britain; Dr. 

T. V. Soong, China; Dr. A. Loudon, ambassador from the Netherlands; Manvel 

Quezon, president from the Philippine Commonwealth. President Roosevelt is 
seated, center. NEA photo 
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WPB-OPA RULINGS 





PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 





M ORDERS 


M-36 (Amendment): Manila Fiber and Manila 
° effective Sept. 14. Withdraws pre- 
vious requirement that all deliveries of manila 
cordage be authorized. Requires attachment 
of certificate to every purchase order naming 
war agency for which material is requested. 
Reserve Co. to purchase frozen 
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assigned. 

M-231: Chemical Fertilizers, effective Sept. 14. 
Restricts delivery and use of nitrogen fertil- 
izers. 


P ORDERS 


P-46 (Amendment): Maintenance, Repair and 
a hap engl ne flee 12. Pro- 
vides that suppliers of utility services to proj- 
ects rated A-5 or better which require iron, 
steel or copper for their construction will be 
granted the highest rating assigned to other 


issued by WPB and 
tions-Prices Guide as pub- 
listed in’ Section II of STEEL. July 6, 1942 


equipment for the project also using iron, 
steel or copper. All other required utility 
facilities will be granted the lowest rating as- 
signed to materials for the project, but not 
less than A-5. 


L ORDERS 


L-37-a (Amendment): Musical Instruments, ef- 
fective Sept. 14. Requires sale of frozen 
stocks of manufacturers, wholesalers and job- 
bers direct to armed forces, rather than 
through brokers or other intermediaries. 

L-89 (Amendment): Elevators, effective Sept. 
10. Prohibits cork and cork products, except 
cork tile, from use on plat‘orm or as wainscot 
on all passenger and freight elevators. 

L-134 (Amended): Instruments, Valves and 
Regulators Used in Industrial Processes, ef- 
fective Sept. 9. Increases ratings on which 
menufacturers or dealers may deliver new 
equipment from A-10 to A-l-c, and changes 
required rating for deliveries of repair and 
maintenance supplies from A-10 to A-8 or 
higher, except on equipment needed by va- 
rious specified government agencies. 

L-142: Metal Doors, effective Sept. 16. Pro- 
hibits production of metal doors, frames and 
shutters, except fire doors meeting certain 
specifications and airplane hangar doors. 
Permits orders on hand to be filled if com- 
pleted in 45 days or intended for rated proj- 
ect already under way. Applies to both mili- 
tary and civilian use. 

L-176: Portable Electric Fans, effective Sept. 7. 
Freezes stocks in hands of manufacturers. 


Application for release must be made to 
WPB on PD-556. 


E ORDERS 


E-1-b (Amendment): Machine Tools, effective 
Sept. 9. Reclassifies groups which are as- 
signed 75 per cent of monthly production 
of each producer. Does not affect deliveries 
scheduled for September and October. Per- 
mits machine tools to be rated by a certifi- 
cate of the PD-408 series. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


No. 6 (Amendment): Iron and Steel Products, 
effective Sept. 17. Sets maximum prices for 
rejected flat-rolled and semifinished steel 
products. Rejects fixed at 85% of base price 
and applicable extras on prime material; 
wasters at 75%; waste wasters at 65%, ex? 
cept plates which take waster price, tin plate 
which is $2.80 per 100 Ibs. and terne plate 
which is $2.25 per 100 lIbs.; semifinished at 
85%. Transportation costs to delivery point 
may be added. Other off grades may not be 
sold at prices above levels of primes. 

No. 136 (Amendment): Machines and Parts and 
Machinery Services, effective Sept. 29. Adds 
automotive parts, subassemblies and acces- 
sories, when sold by the manufacturer, to 
items to which March 31, 1942, date is ap- 
plicable. Such products previously were 
covered by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, which provided same price levels. 

No. 202 (Correction): Brass and Bronze Alloy 
Ingot, effective Sept. 12. In Table Il, min- 
imum tin content for alloy ingot No. 210 
should read 9% instead of 9.75%. In Table 
III, maximum price per lb. for ingot No. 298 
should be 14.75c instead of 15.75c. 

No. 217: Walnut Gunstock Blanks, effective 
Sept. 17. Places such blanks under specific 
ceiling prices, removing them from General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

No. 218: Central Appalachian Wooden Mine 
Materials, effective Sept. 8. Sets specific 
maximum prices for standard and round pit 
posts, mine caps, wedges, cribbing block, 
ties, crossbars and switch ties. 





Use of Steel Shipping 
Drums Further Restricted 


Further restrictions on the use of new 
or second-hand steel shipping drums 
have been ordered by WPB, effective in 
60 days. The restriction is expected to 
conserve about 200,000 tons of steel an- 
nually. Prohibited is the use of such 
drums for packing some 200 food, 
chemical and petroleurh products. 


Metal Door Production 
Halted by War Board Order 


Production of metal doors, metal door 
frames and metal shutters for military or 
civilian use has been prohibited. 

Previously, manufacture of these prod- 
ucts for civilian use had been controlled 
by the denial of preference rating appli- 
cations for metal except for essential uses. 

New order halts all production except 
for fire doors meeting certain maximum 
specifications and for airplane hangar 


doors. 


Copper Chemicals Placed 
Under Allocation Control 


Copper chemicals have been placed 
under complete allocation control to 
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conserve copper scrap from which they 
are made. 

Order M-227 lists copper chemicals 
as copper sulphate, carbonate, chloride, 
oxide, nitrate and cyanide. Allocation 
will take effect Oct. 1. 

Small order deliveries may be made 
by certification from the purchaser to 
his supplier. Limits on these small de- 
liveries are 450 pounds of copper sul- 
phate or 25 pounds of the other chem- 
icals in any one month. 

The standard chemical forms, PD-600 
and PD-601 must be used by those seek- 
ing allocation and by suppliers making 
deliveries for reports to the WPB. 


Phosphorous Allocation Control 
To Become Effective Oct. 1 
Phosphorus has been placed under 


complete allocation control. Allocation 
will begin Oct. 1. 

The action was taken in Order M-230. 
Persons seeking allocation must apply on 
Form PD-600 and suppliers are required 
to report monthly on Form PD-601. 

Persons seeking 1000 pounds or less 
of phosphorus in any one month may 
obtain delivery by certificate to their 
suppliers and need not file PD-600. 


August War Expenditures 
Up 8.1 Per Cent from July 


War expenditures of the government 
in August were $5,182,000,000. This in- 
cludes Treasury disbursements and esti- 
mated Reconstruction Finance Corp. ex- 
penditures. 


The August total compared with $4,- 
794,000,000 spent in July, a rise of 8.1 per 
cent, and with $1,196,000,000 in August, 
1941, an increase of more than 333 
per cent. 

Daily rate of spending in August was 
$199,300,000, up 8.1 per cent from a 
daily rate of $184,400,000 in July. The 
percentage of gain over the previous 
month was 16.3 per cent in July and 6.8 
per cent in June. 

Total federal expenditures for war pur- 
poses from July 1, 1940, when the na- 
tional defense program began to gather 
momentum, through the end of August, 
this year, were in excess of $44,700,- 
000,000. 

This can be broken down for the 26- 
month period as follows: War Depart- 
ment $23,372,000,000; Navy Department 
$13,271,000,000; Maritime Commission 
$1,370,000,000; other war agencies $6,- 
728,000,000. 
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What to do with idle plants becoming increasingly difficult 
problem. Concentration of production of essential civilian goods in 
a few factories may be one solution. Some programs underway 


TO what extent are liquidation pro- 
cedures going to. be applied to plants 
made idle as a result of War Production 
Board orders under which manufacture 
of certain products is discontinued or 
limited? To what extent will plants be 
made idle because of such orders? The 
answer to these questions is not yet 
clear. However, it is possible to de- 
duce certain implications. 

Up to this time official thinking has 
been in terms of “conversions”—that is, 
conversion from peacetime to wartime 
production. Under this hypothesis it has 
been assumed that plants would be idle 
or in partial operation only during a 
brief transitional period. 

Now. however, there is reason to be- 
lieve that this viewpoint may have to 
be modified. Our war producing capa- 
city already has gotten ahead of our ma- 
terials supply, at least in certain war 
items. To some extent this condition 
undoubtedly is due to the fact that the 
difficult problem of delivering the right 
material, in the right quantity, at the 
right place, at the right time, has not 
yet been solved. At least there is no 
proof that it has been solved, whereas 
there are plenty of indications to sup- 
port the belief that the problem is one 
of proper distribution—of management 
rather than production of materials. 

One of the evidences to support that 
view is to be found in the fact that the 
Distressed Stocks Unit of the Iron and 
Steel Branch already has cleared more 
than 1,000.000 tons of steel from frozen 
and surplus inventories, with the end 
nowhere in sight. 


Threat to Small Plants Growing 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. has 
endeavored to find war work for small 
plants whose normal activities are af- 
fected by limitation orders, but without 
outstanding success up to the present 
time. So many obstacles hinder this 
program (see Stee. of Aug. 10, p. 50) 
that only slow progress toward this ob- 
jective may be expected even should the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. be able to 
find work for these plants on a large 
scale and materials to support their pro- 
duction lines. 

Hence, the problem of what to do 
with idle plants probably will become 
more important in the next few months. 
It is a problem which may be examined 
at this time, particularly because the 
number of small plants with the threat 
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of being rendered idle runs into the thou- 
sands. 

Under the present organization in the 
War Production Board a new commit- 
tee recently appointed by E. J. Kanzler, 
director general of operations, will bear 
the chief responsibility in determining 
what is to be done about idle plants. Of 
this committee, known as the Concentra- 
tion Committee, Joseph L. Weiner, is 
chairman. Its other members are Wen- 
dell Lund, director of the Labor Divi- 
sion, and Lou E. Holland, devuty chair- 
man of the Smaller War Plants Unit 
and chairman, Smaller War Plants Corp. 


To Concentrate Production 


This committee, now beginning to 
function, is to be the mechanism for 
concentrating production of certain es- 
sential consumer goods in selected plants. 
These plants are to be chosen with re- 
spect to a number of factors. The first 
is that such production should be car- 
ried on in areas where labor. shortages 
are not acute, Another is that the plants 
must be so located as to permit delivery 
of raw materials and shipment of finished 
product with the least burden on the 
country’s transportation system. 

Up to this time, it will be recalled, 
“concentration” programs already have 
been applied in the bicycle and the 
stove and range industries. Of 12 bicy- 
cle manufacturers in this country, only 
two now are permitted to make bicycles, 
at a combined rate of 10,000 machines 
a month. Of the more than 400 manu- 
facturers of stoves and ranges and re- 
lated appliances only 126 now are mak- 
ing these products. 

Nor has “concentration” been limited 
to civilian goods. What amounts to 
the same thing has, for example, been 
in effect, through government. edict, in 
the machine tool industry. Months ago, 
certain plants which built several lines of 
machines were ordered to limit their 
activities to some one line in which 
they excelled because of long exper- 
ience, special manufacturing equipment, 
or handling facilities. The efficiency of 
the industry as a whole in meeting the 
war emergency admittedly has been con- 
siderably improved by this enforced 
but logical specialization. 

The assumption is that the plants 
by these limitation orders deprived of 
their normal activities have switched 
or will switch to war work. A rather 
casual check reveals that the former 
bicycle and stove plants now are en- 


gaging all the way from 20 to 85 per 
cent in war production. This check has 
not been made as thoroughly as might 
be desired and hence its results cannot 
be accepted as being strictly accurate. 
In addition to the bicycle and stove 
and range concentrations, another such 
program is about to be applied to the 
farm implements manufacturing indus- 
try. Farm machinery production or- 
iginally was cut to an average of 83 per 
cent of 1940 output, with certain ex- 
ceptions as in the case of machinery re- 
quired to step up production of oil- 
bearing farm products such as soy beans. 
The present program will reduce farm 
machinery production to an average of 
38 per cent of the 1940 production. 
It is expected that many of the 1400 or 
more companies in that field will dis- 
continue production of their normal 
products altogether for the reason that 
volume production in the “nucleus” 
plants will make for greater efficiency. 
The procedure involved in setting up 
the concentration programs already 
instituted will not be considered by 
the new Concentration Committee as 
precedents. The committee proposes 
to start afresh, without any preconceived 
notions. It does not propose to formu- 
late any general or overall policy for 
concentrations. Rather, it will consider 
each case on its own merits and make 
recommendations accordinsly to the 
director general of operations for approv- 
al. It proposes to act in accordance 
with the general policy of the War Pro- 
duction Board, which is to make investi- 
gations in conjunction with fully repre- 
sentative industry advisory committees. 
Nothing new or revolutionary is to be 
sprung on manufacturers overnight. 


Many Rumors Circulating 


A svokesman for the committee offers 
a word of caution as to accepting rumors 
now making the rounds as to industries 
that are to be concentrated. Various re- 
ports purported to come from “inside” 
sources have named quite a few indus- 
tries as objects of concentration pro- 
grams. It is quite possible that such 
programs may be applied to one or more 
of these industries. But, aside from these 
programs mentioned above, which were 
applied or in process of being finally 
formulated before the new committee 
took over, the slate now is said to be 
clean for the moment. 

In the meantime, the question as to 
what is going to happen to idle plants 
is the subject of considerable unofficial 
speculation. Certainly, at a time when 
the country must make the fullest use 
of what it has on hand it seems entirely 
unlikely that any idle plants will escape 
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‘‘PUT IT ON THE BLANCHARD’’ 
Less Than 
TWO MINUTES EACH 


THESE copper lugs for large cable are ground on both sides on a 
No. 11 Blanchard Surface Grinder in Blanchard designed fixtures. 

Both sides of the castings are ground to clean up — to close 
limits for parallelism. The floor to floor time is less than two 
minutes each. 

This is a good example of work with a projecting surface 
that can be ground to advantage on a Blanchard. This is accom- 
plished by mounting the lugs in the fixtures with the round end 
toward the center of the chuck. The chuck is moved under the 
wheel to the proper depth and then the wheel is fed down until 
all the surfaces on one side are ground clean. The same method 
is used for grinding the surfaces on the other side. 

Whether your work requires fine finish or extreme accuracy 
— whether it requires light finishing cuts or hogging cuts, the 


Blanchard No. 11 will do the job quickly and economically. 


BLANCHARD 


MACHINE COMPANY 
64 STATE ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Work Done on the 
Blanchard.” This book 
shows over 100 actual jobs 
where the Blanchard Prin. 


tale i : 
Blanchard No. 11 Surface nde gg for 
Grinder . 





oe 


Grinding offset side of lugs Grinding flat side of lugs 
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liquidation to at least some extent. These 
plants contain a lot of equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies which could be trans- 
ferred to other plants or which could 
be dismantled to help ease the scrap 
shortage. They are equipped with rail- 
road sidings which could be salvaged. As 
a rule they contain paper, erasers, car- 
bon paper, towels, desks, chairs, type- 
writers and other office machinery, soap 
and so on for which good uses could be 
found. 


Incidentally, since the chairman of the 
new Concentration Committee also is 
deputy director of Civilian Supply, the 
impression exists in well-informed cir- 
cles that civilian industries will get fair 
treatment. In fact, in one quarter it 
has been stated that Mr. Weiner, in 
such cases, might be expected to serve 
as “attorney for the defense”. 

Because the concentration program 
will have to be carried out in such a 
manner as to alleviate rather than further 


aggravate the problem of labor shortages, 
manufacturers in general will be inter- 
ested in knowing more about this fac- 
tor. Release 1116 of the Division of In- 
dustry Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board, containing details of the or- 
der limiting manufacture of stoves and 
ranges and related appliances listed 39 
“labor shortage” areas as follows: 


Huntsville, Ala.; Beverly Hills, Culver 
City, Huntington Park, Irvin*tofi, / Los 
Angeles, Monrovia, North Hollywood, 
Oakland, Petaluma, San Francisco, 
San Rafael and Stockton, Calif.; Hartford 
and New Britain, Conn.; Indianapolis 
and South Bend, Ind.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Portland. Me.; Baltimore and Perryville, 
Md.; Milan, Mich.; Salmon Falls, N.H.; 
Cranford, Newark and West Berlin, N. J.; 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.: Akron. Cleve- 
land, and Massillon, O.; Portland. Oreg.; 
Erie, Mansdale, , Middletown, Philadel- 
phia, Pottstown and Royersford, Pa.; 
Everett and Seattle, Wash. 


Replenishing Steel Warehouse 
Stocks Causes Headaches in WPB 


IN the War Production Board every- 
body having a hand in replenishing steel 
warehouse stocks admits that this is an 
important and difficult problem. The 
allocations method recently applied to 
help toward this objective apparently 
has worked some degree of improvement 
but much remains to be desired. Steel 
warehouse stocks continue in a badly 
depleted condition, so that war contrac- 
tors who depend on the warehouses have 
a difficult time in obtaining necessary 
materials. 


Just as an illustration, one Eastern 
warehouse which usually carries an in- 
ventory of about 10,000 tons of steel, de- 
pending on how active demand is at the 
moment, now has a stock of about 3000 
tons, out of balance as to different rolled 
sections and sizes. Due to this condi- 
tion, which is quite typical of most ware- 
houses, consumers frequently have to 
buy oversize sections and machine them 
down to required dimensions, work on 
which it is necessary to en~age ma- 
chines that ought to be in production. 
Because of difficulties and delays in get- 
ting replacements, warehouses now have 
but one-third to one-half of the individ- 
ual items usually stocked. 

Direct allocations for warehouses prob- 
ably would bring the desired amount of 
relief. The present difficulty is that Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 12 prohibits allo- 
cations and now that war manufacturers 
with top priorities ratings must be taken 
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care of by the mills there is not enough 
tonnage for the warehouses which are 
left with a blanket A-l-k rating. An- 
other difficulty is that under any effec- 
tive allocations system applied to the 
warehouse industry as a whole there 
would be considerable duplication of 


stocks in individual warehouses in each 
manufacturing area. 

To solve the warehouse situation, it 
is said in some quarters, a really “tough” 
policy might have to be instituted. It 
would have to be based on the fact that 
a limitted number of distributors nor- 
mally do about 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness. If provisions were made to keer 
these warehouses fully stocked, with a 
minimum amount of duplication in each 
manufacturing district, a big gain would 
have been made in enabling war manu- 
facturers to obtain needed supplies of 
steel. 

To be effective such a plan would em- 
brace provisions against unwarranted 
duplications; many warehouses would 
handle fewer items than at present. Too, 
such a plan would probably entail elim- 
ination of a great many small stocks all 
over the country. Such a cure would 
bring on some new diseases since a 
large. number of these small stocks, par- 
ticularly those in certain sections of the 
Far West and South, include materials 
and parts used principally in repair and 
maintenance. Special provisions would 
have to be made to take care of such 
requirements, and this would be a rather 
complicated problem. 

The foregoing discussion should by no 
means: be taken to indicate official con- 
clusions. It represents only some of the 
thinking that now is being devoted to 
the warehouse problem. No real solu- 
tion yet has been formulated. 

OPA Administrator Leon Henderson 
has invited 18 warehousemen and job- 
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bers to become members of an advisory 
committee to serve as a liaison between 
OPA and resellers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 


Group will be known as the Steel 
Warehouse and Jobbers Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Invited to serve were: A. H. Herron 
Jr., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Everett D. Graff, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., Chicago: Leslie Worth- 
ington, Scully Steel Products Co., Chi- 
cago; Richmond Lewis, Charles C. Lewis 
Co., Springfield, Mass.: William G. 
Carter, Faittute Iron & Steel Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Peter Capio, Buchwick Iron 
& Steel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leslie 
Edgcomb, Ed~comb Steel Corp., Phil- 
adelphia: C. H. Bradlev, W. J. Holliday 
& Co., Indianavolis: Henry Neef, Gate 
City Iron Works, Omaha, Nebr.; Phil 
Pidgeon, Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., 
Memphis. Tenn.; Frederick H. Loveioy, 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; A. T. Galbraith, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, New York; A. C. Castle, 
A. M. Castle & Co., Chicaco: H. M. 
Taylor, Tavlor & Spotswood Co., San 
Francisco; J. F. Rovers, Beals, McCarthy 
& Rogers Inc., Buffalo: Walter Doxsey, 
American Steel Warehouse Association 
Inc., Cleveland: Rufus Lea. Woodward, 
Wight & Co. Ltd.. New Orleans: Sam 
Friedman, the Nottingham Steel Co., 
Cleveland. 


Machine Tool Buyers 
Must Prove Needs 


The Tools Division of the Wor Pro- 
duction Board now is “screenina” mate- 
rials requirements carefully so as to 
counteract any tendency on the part of 
machine tool and other manufacturers to 
“over-order’. The division has become 
stricter in insisting that the armed serv- 
ices and foreign buyers under lend-lease 
prove the need for materials. 

As an example turret lathes in the 
early days were ordered with a complete 
set of tooling for each machine. In the 
same way, lathes were ordered with 
taper attachments not always needed in 
the work to which thev were to be an- 
plied. In many cases. for example. only 
three sets of turret lathe tools or at- 
tachments are being used to service. 
say, ten turret lathes. This procedure is 
made possible by the high degree to 
which interchangeability of parts has 
been developed by American machine 
tool builders. 


The Tools Division has instructed the 
armed services to unearth such unused 
accessories and see to it that they are 
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John B. Hawley Jr. 


PRESIDENT of Northern Pump Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Hawley effectively 
outlined before a Senate committee 
(STEEL, Sept. 14, p. 92) the difficul- 
ties of war materiel manufacturers 
forced to renegotiate contracts in the 
face of uncertain tax liabilities and 
costs 





sold back to the original manufacturers 
in order that they may be put to work 
in war production. The armed services, 
in turn, are to hand these instructions on 
to all prime contractors and subcontrac- 
tors involved. This move is expected to 
mobilize all sorts of cutting tools, chucks, 
gears, taper attachments, jigs and fix- 
tures which now are idle or which can 
be spared. 

The Tools Division also has launched 


an effort to promote the organization of 
plant facilities for 
tools in order that their maximum pro- 


reclaiming cutting 
ductive performance may be obtained 
Under this should be 
ground correctly so that they will stand 


program, tools 
up longer and at the same time turn out 
better work. Nicked tools should be re- 
dressed immediately for further use, 
rather than be left for treatment at some 
time in the indefinite future 


Construction Machinery Parts 
Manufacturers Granted Aid 


Arrangements have now been made 
to grant assistance to manufacturers of 
construction machinery parts in obtain- 
ing raw materials for parts sold on an 
A-10 ratin, Joseph F. Rvan. chief. WPB 
Construction Machinery Branch, has an- 
nounced. 

Previously, it has been necessary for 
some manufacturers to demand high rat- 
ings for orders for certain parts contain- 
ing critical materials due to their inabil- 
ity to materials 


with lower ratings. 


replace these critical 
This caused con- 
siderable inconvenience to the purchaser 
of parts who was obliged to file appli- 
cations for high preference ratings be- 
fore placing orders with the supplier. 

Under the new setup, it will no longer 
be necesary for purchasers of most con- 
struction machinery parts to file sep- 
arate applications for ratings but in- 
stead they can extend on their purchase 
order A-10 under Preference Rating Or- 
der P-100. 





Concentration of manufacture of highly specialized war plant equipment—including 
certain types of machine tools—already has paved way for governmental centraliza- 
tion of production of essential civilian goods in limited numniber of factories 
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New WPB Division Set Up To Aid 
Smaller Plants Obtain War Work 


TO FACILITATE spreading of war 
work through the smaller manufacturing 
plants, WPB Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son has established the Smaller War 
Plants Division in WPB. Lou E. Hol- 
land, deputy chairman on smaller war 
plants, will head the new division. 

This action formalizes the position of 
Mr. Holland as deputy chairman, a po- 
sition created by the Murray-Patman act, 
which also created the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., of which Mr. Holland is 
chairman. 

Mr. Holland has summarized his dual 
position and outlined his plan as follows: 

“Owing to the fact that I occupy two 
positions, one as deputy chairman of the 
WPB on smaller war plants and the 
other as chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., there has been some con- 
fusion in regard to these two agencies 
which were set up by the Murray-Patman 
act to gain for the smaller units in Amer- 
ican industry a larger place in the war 
production effort. 

“The Murray-Patman act called upon 
the chairman of the War Production 
Board, through his deputy, ‘to mobilize 
adgressively the productive capacity of 
all small business concerns and to de- 
termine the means by which such con- 
cerns can be most efficiently and effec- 
tively utilized to augment war produc- 
tion’. Other duties were specified ‘with 
a view to insuring that small business 
concerns will be most efficiently and ef- 


fectively utilized in the production of ar- 


ticles, equipment, supplies, and mate- 
rials for both war and essential civilian 


purposes. 

“In addition to outlining in consider- 
able detail the duties of the deputy, Con- 
gress also set up a financial institution 
known as the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
and gave that corporation power to give 
financial assistance to small manufactur- 
ing plants in qualifying for and execut- 
ing war contracts and other orders es- 
sential to the war economy. The cor- 
poration was empowered also to act as 
a prime contractor for war goods. 


Functions Separate, Aims Identical 


“It will be seen, therefore, that the 
functions of the deputy and those of the 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. are quite clearly separate, al- 
though obviously identical as to objec- 
tive. The Smaller War Plants Corp. is 
an instrument to be used when needed by 
the Smaller War Plants Division. . . . 

“The Smaller War Plants Division 
will be decentralized in the same man- 
ner as other WPB activities and the bulk 
of our personnel will be situated, not in 
Washington, but in the field offices 
throughout the country. We are to en- 
joy the fullest co-operation of the pro- 
curement agencies, not only in Wash- 
ington but through the field representa- 
tives of these agencies.” 


Additional Tightening of Metal 
Controls Contemplated by WPB 


FURTHER studies that may result in 
additional restrictions on manufacture 
of products not directly required for the 
war effort are being made by the War 
Production Board. In addition, strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to have speci- 
fications changed so that available ma- 
terials can be used where they will do 
the most good. 

Limitation orders now cover a vast 
number of products, either curbing en- 
tirely or greatly restricting output. How- 
ever, WPB has discovered what it re- 
gards as unnecessary “leaks,” a case in 
point involving an appeal from a manv- 
facturer of postage stamping vending 
machines for material for more than 20,- 
000 units. These machines, along with 
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automatic restaurant and sanitary napkin 
vendors, are exceptions in Order L-27. 

WPB also recognizes that various types 
of industrial machinery are not under 
control of limitation orders, notably 135 
types of food processing machinery such 
as for bakeries and bottling plants. Other 
items not included are blowers, electric 
motors and controls, mechanical power 
transmission equipment, conveyors and 
safety switches. 

It finds also that not all items in the 
critical list issued three weeks ago are 
directly under control of allocation and 
conservation orders, outstanding excep- 
tions being tungsten carbides, electro- 
lytic manganese and lithium. This crit- 
ical list, incidentally, now covers a new 


high total of 374 items, double the num- 
ber on the March 12 list and 111 more 
than the total June 1. 

Tendency apparently is toward closer 
allocation of all strategic materials. The 
Copper Branch now is scrutinizing every 
individual order for the metal and none 
is allocated until it is checked against 
monthly scheduled production of war 
equipment. The Production Require- 
ments Plan is regarded as too loose- 
jointed for close allocation, as is the 
preference rating system itself. 

Many WPB officials regard the PRP 
as already being outmoded and ineffec- 
tual. As in the case of copper, extremely 
critical items must be allocated to gear 
in with production of the war materials 
needed most. It has been found that 
nickel shipments to consumers have out- 
balanced outgoing shipments of finished 
material by 300 per cent. In the case of 
molybdenum, the percentage was 75 
and in the case of chromium 140 per cent. 

It has been found, too, that many 
material substitutions could well be made. 
Tight-wood barrel capacity is available 
to save 100,000 to 150,000 tons of steel 
now going into steel drums. Secondary 
aluminum, which is easier, could be used 
for primary. Steel could be substituted 
for copper in many cases. Revisions in 
tin specifications alone could save 1200 
tons of that metal, it is estimated. 


New Restrictions Imposed on 
Use of Alloys in Instruments 


Limitation Order L-134, which re- 
stricts the use of chromium, nickel and 
their alloys to specified operating opn- 
ditions of instruments, valves and regu- 
lators of the type used industrially, has 
been revised in the interest of further 
conservation. 

Amended order also modifies some re- 
strictions on operating conditions to per- 
mit use of equipment on which it has 
been proved no additional alloy’ ma- 
terial is required. 

Ratings on which manufacturers or 
dealers are permitted to deliver new 
equipment have been raised from A-10 
to A-l-c, and the required rating for 
deliveries of repair and maintenance sup- 
plies has been changed from A-10 to 
A-8 or higher, except on equipment need- 
ed by the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission or War Shipping Administration. 

In cases where operating conditions 
set forth in the amended order are re- 
strictive in nature, certification must be 
made by each person receiving delivery 
of equipment that the operating condi- 
tions will be followed. This certification 
is not required in cases where a person 
has purchased an item of equipment for 
use in a foreign country, except Canada. 
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WOMEN IN WAR WORK 


Versatile in Many 


Tasks Formerly 


Done by Men 


Skillfully trained women gradu- 
ally are replacing the men em- 
ployes in the small shell depart- 
ment of Oil Well Supply Co., 
United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, in Oil City Pa. Training 
program was undertaken by the 
company months ago, and the 
girls now are gaging, threading 
noses, and inspecting the high ex- 
plosive projectiles 


Hands skilled in kitchen tasks are 
proving as effective in operating 
one of the largest pieces of equip- 
ment at Republic Aviation Corp., 
the 4500-ton hydraulic press shown 
at the right. Women now are dis- 
tributed through the plant, per- 
forming riveting, drilling, welding, 
sheet metal, engine line, electrical 
assembly and other operations 


Women guards at the Glenn L 
Martin plane plant in Baltimore 
have to be prepared to handle 
trouble. Here one of 16 “guard- 
ettes” recently hired is shown a 
jiu-jitsu hold by the plant's police 
chief. Girls accepted for the job 
must be 5 feet 5 inches tall, be- 
tween 25 and 38 years of age and 
a bit on the robust side 
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HAT’S true in the Army is just as true in the 
shop these days. New problems demand new 
skills from the man and from the tools. Adapt- 


ability has become a highly important word. 


Bullard Vertical Turret Lathes were among the 
first to prove their fitness for wartime service. 
These veterans of fast production go right ahead 


handling such jobs as compressor cylinders and 


trom 


VETERAN TOOLS 


Bullard V.T.L. s 
have these characteristics 





pipe flanges, or switch to airplane and tank parts. 


live tooling stations on the main turret and four 
tools on the side head permit nine different opera- 
tions at one chucking—two heads cutting simul- 


taneously. 


Use your Bullard V. T. L. for every job you can 
find—use it to its utmost capacity. Our field engi- 


neers will help you. 








THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 


CONNECTICUT 





By A. H. ALLEN Detroit’ Editor, STEEL 





Washington's menacing gestures ruled out by Baruch and asso- 
ciates in report on rubber. Will Japan ship loot of Malay to United 
States via South America? Little enthusiasm for Russian proposals 


DETROIT 


EPOCHAL in more ways than one, 
the Baruch-Conant-Compton report on 
rubber, accepted by the President, marks 
one of the first times that the threats and 
menacing gestures of the Washington 
oligarchy have been ruled out in favor 
of sound, indevendent advice backed by 
competent technical investigation. For 
in a large sense, the report was based 
on intensive study made by the tire 
committee of the automotive and rub- 
ber industries in recent months. Hence 
it can be inferred that the report has the 
full backing of these two great indus- 
tries whose chief concern is to keep pri- 
vate cars on the road, even if not so 
“frequently as has been the practice. 

On the score of crude rubber stocks, 
two things in the report are of interest. 
First is the sharp reduction made in the 
stockpile of rubber in this country which 
the committee set at 578,000 tons, com- 
pared with earlier figures of around 1,- 
000,000 tons. The latter figure included 
imports of 368,000 tons anticipated for 
this year, but the Baruch committee es- 
timated. imports over the next year and 
a half would be only 53,000 tons—a 
second point of concern. The rubber 
industry has figured imports would come 
close to 200,000 tons yearly over the 
next few years if India and Ceylon did 
not fall to the enemy. Apparently the 
Baruch committee has written off these 
imports almost in toto. 


Rubber Via South America 


Another phase of the question not 
mentioned in the committee report con- 
cerns the 6,000,000 or more new tires 
now on the shelf, frozen by government 
order. These would be sufficient to fur- 
nish one new tire to about 25 per cent 
of the nation’s cars and still not inter- 
fere with military requirements, since 
these are filled through production now 
in force, from crude rubber in the stock- 
pile. 7 

Still another potentiality which the 
committee must have at least recog- 
nized is the appearance of rubber from 
the Malay peninsula in this country by 
way of South America. The Japs have 
now been several months consolidating 
their gains in the Far East and should be 
about ready to move some of the rub- 
ber output there to market. They can- 
not move it to Germany or Italy be- 
cause these countries have subsidized 
their synthetic rubber industries and 
placed a tariff wall around imports of 
natural rubber; and Japan itself has no 
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use for the enormous tonnage of rubber 
which can be moved out of Malay. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
there have been any sinkings lately of 
merchant vessels with cargoes of rubber 
in the South Pacific. They would give 
an immediate clue as to what the Japs 
are going to do with their captured 
prize in Malay. 

Tire conservation measures advocated 
by the Baruch committee are simply 
those which oil and rubber companies 
have stressed all this year, with the 
added impost of some rigid form of mile- 
age control. In this resvect it should be 
noted the committee does not recom- 
mend all drivers be limited to 5000 miles 
of travel a year. It simply states that 
the present average annual mileage of 
cars in this country has been 6700, 
which should be reduced bv 25 per cent, 
or to about 5000 miles. Obviously the 
fairest way to do this would be to re- 
quire every driver to cut his 1941 mile- 
age total bv 25 per cent in the year 
ahead. This would require some ac- 
curate census of mileage driven by each 
individual in order to arrive at his allot- 
ment under conservation. How falsifi- 
cation could be avoided is a difficult 
question. 

Certainly it is not going to be equit- 
able to cut a driver who runs up 25,000 
miles a year regularly in more or less 
essential driving down to a fifth of this 
total, and at the same time permit a 
driver averaging only 3500 miles a vear 
to increase his travel 40 per cent. This 
defeats the purpose of maintaining es- 
sential driving to avoid throwing inordi- 
nate loads on _ public transportation 
services. 

Concern of the committee over fail- 
ure to investigate the Russian synthetic 
impresses some observers as typical of 
college professors and college presi- 
dents. The rubber industry has not ap- 
peared too enthusiastic over possibilities 
of these “Dniener dandelions” as a source 
of synthetic rubber, feeling that the pe- 
troleum and grain resources of this coun- 
try make them far more practical in- 
gredients than any unknown weed. In- 
vestigation of the Russian activity would 
have to be a long-term program, such as 
the present guayule planting and study 
of rubber-bearing plants at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Demands on time are too press- 
ing to justify any great worry over un- 
knowns. 

Appointment of William M. Jeffers, 


president of the Union Pacific railroad, 


as rubber czar was somewhat of a sur- 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


prise in the motor capital. Those who 
know him, however, believe he is a 
hard-hitting executive capable of tack- 
ling this difficult problem. 

Incidentally, the word in Washington 
is that Mr. Baruch spent something like 
$50,000 of his own money in compiling 
the rubber report. 


Regional WPB Activities 
Appear To Be Dwindling 


Manufacturing facilities for more than 
$8,000,000 worth of war work were lo- 
cated in Michigan during August by the 
local WPB office, according to D. J. 
Hutchins, regional Thirteen 
prime contractors for major war jobs 
were located: by WPB field engineers, 
and other plants were found with facili- 
ties to handle 225 subcontracts. Machin- 
erv and equipment section of the WPB 
office handled requests from 389 com- 
panies, locating and arranging the trans- 
fer of 2159 pieces of equipment, includ- 
ing 1853 small tools, 269 major machine 
tools and 37 miscellaneous units. 


director. 


Indications are that activity of local 
offices of the WPB are tapering off to a 
decided extent, a natural aftermath of 
the placing of war contracts and the 
start of full production. 
issued twice weekly by the office here 


A news sheet 


has been cut to once a week and the 
mailing list trimmed 

It is logical to expect that once indus- 
try has emerged from the conversion 
stage and each plant knows its job, lo- 
cates its equipment, arranges financing, 
etc., the need for a larce WPB staff on 
the scene diminishes. But the prospect 
of reducing the size of a government bu- 
reau is something which seems to stump 
administrators today. Perhaps the eas- 
iest way would be to arrange transfer 
of engineers in the WPB into the plants 
which are now producing where they 
might help to ease the path of changes 
in designs and specifications, or adapt 
and improve conservation proposals. 


Fisher Body Plant Ahead of 
Schedule on Gyro Instruments 


Ternstedt Division of Fisher Body dis- 
closes it is three months ahead of sched- 
ule on production of Sperry gyro horizon 
and directional gyro indicators for air- 
planes, parts which require precision ma- 
chining to extremely close tolerances, per- 
fect polishing, utmost cleanliness and per- 
fect balance. One small assembly in 
the instruments, for example, contains 
five minute ball bearings, each weigh- 
ing 0.00015-ounce. Three thousand of 
them would just fill an ordinary thimble 

A job entirely foreign to automotive 


practice, the Sperry equipment facili 
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Test machine which gives the roll, pitch and yaw of an airplane in flight to gyro 

horizon and directional gyro instruments being built by Fisher Body. To prove itself 

airworthy, each instrument must perform flawlessly while the machine revolves in 
a wobbling path 


tates “blind flying” of planes under ad- 
verse conditions of weather and visibil- 
ity. Ternstedt followed the usual policy 
of earmarking a building with little 


more than four walls and a roof, then 
sending engineers to the Sperry plants 
to study the project, hiring and training 
employes, including large numbers of 





Women are well adapted to the delicate task of building gyro horizon and directional 

indicators for Army planes, as shown here on one of the assembly lines at a Fisher 

body plant. So delicate are the instruments that all work is done in washed air, 
pressure-controlled rooms, and employes must wear lint-free clothing 
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watchmakers and women, locating equip- 
ment and building fixtures. 

Tolerances on the gyroscope equip- 
ment obviously are critical, one key unit, 
the rotor, which spins at 12,000 r.p.m., 
being held to 0.0001l-inch on the shaft. 
Innumerable tests must be made on 
moving parts, such as transferring from 
a temperature of 31 degrees below zero 
to 128-degree heat, checking on a spe- 
cial machine which simulates the roll. 
pitch and yaw of a plane, etc. 


Rescinding of Double-Time 
Rates Draws AFL Protests 


“Work or fight” is coming to be a slo- 
gan with some teeth in it, as instances 
are reported of recalcitrant employes sud- 
denly finding themselves in the Army. 
In most cases these overnight inductions 
appear to be justified, but the policy of 
certain field agents of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service in threatening motor re- 
pair mechanics with induction into the 
army if they refused to quit their jobs 
and take up new employment offered 
by the service has drawn protests from 
the automobile dealers’ association. 
These complaints have been translated 
into action by the directot of the em- 
ployment service who has issued an or- 
der for the coercion to stop at once. 

About 50 small garage and basement 
metalworking shops in this area (and 
there are literally hundreds of them al- 
together) are being consolidated in a 
plant in Mt. Clemens, Mich., formerly a 
gray iron foundry and idle for the past 
year. Equipment of the small shons will 
be transferred to the new central loca- 
tion, according to Walter Kings'ey, vice 
president of the Uhler-Cine Machine Co 

The President’s executive order re- 
scinding payment of double-time wages 
for Sundays and holidays, while assuag- 
ing the anguish of the UAW-CIO which 
had given up double-time for Sunday in 
a number of contracts, drew immediate 
complaints from the AFL and 
other unions operating under contracts 
which call for double time on Sunday. 

The UAW found itself squarely in the 
middle of a hot spot because in April 
it had agreed to waive this provision, yet 
other unions were still benefitting there- 
from. After the President’s failure to 
mention the matter in his Labor Day 
address, the UAW immediately stormed 
Washington with telegrams threatening 
fearful consequences, so the executive 
order was released immediately. The 
order doubtless stands, and contracts 
calling for Sunday double rates automat- 
ically will have this feature abrogated. 
Anyway, the AFL now has _ the 
ball; which direction they run is any- 


one’s guess. 
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FROM AN RIGINAL ODRAWIN BY Ris 


STEEL WORKERS MULTIPLY PRODUCTION 
OF WAR-STEEL PLATES 


As U. S. artillery observers spot and check 
accuracy of gunfire, so steel inspectors in 
rolling mills measure and check accuracy 
of war-steel plates which their fellow 
workers are producing white-hot in endless 
procession. 

Thousands of skilled steel men all along 
the lines of America’s plate mills are setting 
up almost unbelievable production records. 


They are making these records on regular 


plate mills and also on continuous strip- 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 


sheet mills quickly converted to meet the 
emergency. On the continuous mills plate 
production has actually been multiplied 
several times. 

Men of the JeL mills in Cleveland and 
the Pittsburgh district are doing a record 
job of delivering steel plates in a continu- 
ous stream—for the ship-builders, for the 
manufacturers of tanks, guns and other 
fighting equipment. No time is being lost 


or material wasted on the steel front. 
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Ack-Ack Production Increased Thirty-Fold 


Bofors 40-millimeter cannon in mass production at 
12 Chrysler Corp. plants for both Army and Navy. 
Automotive assembly line technique employed 


DETROIT 

BOFORS 40-millimeter antiaircraft cannons now are in mass 
production at Chrysler Corp. plants here. Each of these guns 
is made up of more than 5000 individual pieces. 

Mechanical and engineering talent of 12 Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler automobile plants are employed on the 
project and how far automobile assembly line methods have 
been employed may be judged by the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

Production was started in February of this year, with output 
substantially in two figures. March production was five times 
that of February; April's was ten times that of February; May, 
twenty times that of February; June, twenty-five times that of 
February; July, thirty times that of February; and August still 
more. 

The guns are made both for the Army and Navy. Navy guns 
are double-barrel models, and the Army types have single bar- 
rels. Barrels are both cast and forged types, depending on which 
service they are for. 

The Bofors cannon originally was a Swedish design which was 
turned over to Chrysler engineers who tooled it up for mass pro- 
duction, making numerous refinements and improvements. 


Artist's conception of a battery of Bofors guns in action is 
shown below 





Lowering breech ring of Bofors ack-ack gun into its housing on 
a Chrysler assembly line, above 


Below, cast or forged barrels, weighing from 400 to 570 pounds, 
rough, are machined, bored, rifled and finished by the thousands 
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Complete pair of guns for the Navy, above. These 
need only to be test fired before being mounted 
on ship 


Assembly line technique is shown at upper right 
where casings for Army ack-acks are starting down 
the line 


Same technique is used in building Navy guns, 
lower right, but the guns are assembled in pairs 


Steel forgings for breech rings, below, weigh more 
than 300 pounds when received by Chrysler as- 
sembly plants 
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ARMY-NAVY AWARDS 








United’s Ceremony 
Witnessed by 1500 


UNITED Engineering & Foundry 
Co.’s Youngstown, O., works now flies 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” pennant. 
It was formally presented Thursday 
afternoon, Sept. 10, by Lieut. Col. Theo- 
dore H. Ejickhoff to F. C. Biggert Jr., 
vice president of United, who accepted 
in’ behalf of George T. Ladd, the presi- 


dent, who was ill. 


Fifteen hundred persons, including 
Army and Navy officers, industrialists, 
United Engineering executives and em- 
ployes, attended the ceremony which 
was held in the high bay building de- 
signed especially for erection of presses 
for forging armor plate for the Navy. 
A pair of 105 mm. howitzers built by 
the company for the Army flanked the 
speakers’ stand. 


Colonel Ejickhoff, who is chief of 
Cleveland ordnance district's procure- 
ment service, said men home from the 
war have been shocked by the indiffer- 
ence they found at home, with people 
wrangling about wages and hours and 
sugar rationing. 

Lieut. F. W. Crooks, U. S. N., point- 
ed out that the “E” long has stood for 
“Excellence” in the Navy, and Navy men 
vie for the right to carry it on their 
ships. 











“It is only fitting therefore,” he said, 
“that it should also serve as a symbol 
of excellence for war plant workers, who 
are in truth the men behind the guns.” 


He presented the first of the “E” pins 
to Michael Flannery, an employe 53 
years; William H. Edwards, with 40 
years; Alonzo Stevens, 38 years and 
Joseph Grady, 29 years. 


United Engineering’s Youngstown 
plant, whose peacetime output is steel 
plant equipment, won the award for out- 
standing work in building howitzers, ar- 
mor plate presses, presses for forging 
various ship parts, and rolling mill equip- 
ment. 


At Towmotor Co. 


Accomplishments of the Towmotor 
Co., Cleveland, in building equipment 
for the fighting services were recognized 
Sept. 14 in a ceremony at company’s 
plant celebrating the Army-Navy “E” 
award. 

The banner was received from Col. 
William H. Clopton Jr., of the Army’s 
Service of Supply, by Lester M. Sears, 
managing partner of the company, who 
turned it over to Elmer Redding, em- 
ployes representative and manager of 
production planning. Presentation of 
“E” lapel emblems to individual workers 
was made by Capt. R. P. Schlabach, 
U.S.N., inspector of naval material for the 
district. 

Flanked by Col. Harold Reedall, chief, 


- 
Army and Navy officers, officials of United Engineering & Foundry Co., and guests 
assembled for presentation of Army-Navy “E™ at the Youngstown, O., plant on Sept. 
10. In front of the platform in this high bay press erection shop, were 1500 employes, 
with their families and friends 
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Cleveland ordnance district; Lieut. Col. 
R. W. Reuter; Frank J. Lausche, mayor 
of Cleveland; and officials from various 
war services, Col. Clopton compliment- 
ed management and workers for a re- 
markable achievement attained in the 
course of a 750 per cent expansion of 
the organization. 


Thirty More Plants Named 
To Receive “E” Pennants 


Thirty additional industrial plants 
were named last week to receive the 
joint Army-Navy “E” award. Those in 
the metal-working and related industries 
are: 

Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita Division, 

Wichita, Kans. 

Hayes Industries, Jackson, Mich. 
Mount Vernon Die Casting Corp., 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

General Motors Corp., Packard Electric 

Division, Warren, O. 
Universal Building 

Dallas, Tex. 

Wallace Barnes Co., Division of Asso- 
ciated Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

Waverly Tool Co., Irvington, N. J. 

T. H. Wood Co., Inc., South Coventry, 

Conn. 

N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, Mich. 
American Rolling Mill Co., for plants in 

Zanesville, Middletown, and Hamil- 

ton. O., Butler, Pa. and Ashland, Ky. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Inc., Neovrene 

Plant, Rubber Chemicals Division, 

Deepwater, N. J. 

National Carbon Co., Clarksburg Plant, 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 

National Wire Die Co., New York. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, Bridgeville, 


Products Corp., 


Pa. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Upset Plant, American Forge Di- 


vision, Chicago. 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry, East 
Chicago Plant, East Chicago, Ind. 
Duiron Co. Inc., Dayton, O. 
Goodvear Engineering Corp., Hoosier 
Ordnance Plant, Charlestown, Ind. 
Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O. 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Hayden Branch, Hayden, Ariz. 
International Smelting & Refining Co., 
Miami Plant, Miami, Ariz. 


Metals Plants Stage 
War Bond Campaigns 


September war bond campaigns are 
underway in many major metalworking 
plants and a number already have at- 
tained the goal outlined by the Treasury 
Department of 90 to 100 per cent par- 
ticipation, with employes investing at 

(Please turn to page 115) 
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Ready-Power Co. Expands 
Manufacturing Facilities 


Ready-Power Co., Detroit, increased 
production so that in August it was 150 
per cent greater for industrial truck 
power units and 400 per cent for diesel 
and gasoline types than at the beginning 
of the year. 

Plans early in the year called for a 
brick, steel and concrete building cover- 
ing 33,000 square feet and three tem- 
porary wooden buildings with an addi- 
tional 11,000 square feet, to house the 
power plant division. Priority difficul- 
ties prevented erection of the former 
and Detroit building regulations do not 
allow wooden structures of more than 
5000 feet floor space. Accordingly seven 
wooden buildings 60 x 80 feet were 
erected, each housing a department. 
The power plant division has occupied 
the new plant, increasing its floor space 
six times. The industrial truck division 
has expanded about 30 per cent, to oc- 
cupy the plant formerly used by the 
power plant division. 

—o— 

A special engineering department has 

been formed by the lamp division of 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to study the application 
of recently developed light sources to 
the expanding lighting needs of the na- 
tion. Company announced the new unit 
will plan for present-day war plant use 
and post-war expansion of requirements 
for fluorescent, mercury vapor and other 
sources. D. W. Atwater, former manager 
of commercial engineering, will head the 
department. 
—o— 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has acquired the Niagara 
Searchlight Co. and will operate it under 
the name of Niagara Searchlight Co., 
division of Chisholm-Ryder. 

—o— 

Smith Tool Works Inc., Bucyrus, O., 
has changed its corporate name to Smith 
Tool & Engineering Co. The name 
Smith Incubator Corp. will be retained 
as a subsidiary of the parent company, 
and its activities confined solely to sale 
of incubators. 


—(—— 


Ohmite Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
rheostats, tap switches, chokes and at- 
tenuators, has again expanded its fac- 
tory space and production facilities. 


This is in addition to the increase in 
plant size made a short time ago. 


Park Chemical Co., Detroit, has been 
appointed exclusive sales representa- 
tive for the Thurner carbo-cleaner in 
the territories east of the Mississippi 
river, except Iowa. 


Steelworkers’ Share-a-Ride 
Plan Ready for Trial 


Registration of automobiles of Weir- 
ton Steel Co. employes in the Share-a- 
Ride plan is being rapidly completed. 
The plan was originated recently by a 
labor-management transportation 
mittee at Weirton, W. Va. 


com- 


An official red, white and blue wind- 
shield sticker will appear on cars of reg- 
istrants. While participation in the plan 
does not guarantee that the owner will 
be able to get replacements tor worn- 
out tires, the transportation committee 
has served notice that the Weirton Ra- 
tioning Board will be unable to grant 
replacements to any individual, no mat- 
ter how vital his job, if he is not a mem- 
ber of the Share-a-Ride plan. 





MOVIE HELPS INTRODUCE NEW EMPLOYES TO 


To assist new employes obtain an over- 
all picture of their jobs and how they 
fit into the war production program and 
to cultivate better relations between men 
and management, Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland, daily shows a five-reel 
sound film, “Men, Management, Pro- 
duction.” Filmed in the company’s plants 
and offices, the movie is said to be ac- 
complishing its purposes. 

Film first illustrates the vital impor- 
tance of producing to win the war and 
emphasizes that defeat means slavery. 
How the individual’s effort ties into 
the whole picture is shown in a scene in 
aircraft engine repair shop illustrating 
the part Thompson valves play in the 
construction and maintenance of engines. 


Job stability is treated frankly by 
scenes showing the company’s position 
before the war and today. That the 
concern may have an excess of man- 
power when the armament effort is fin- 
ished is freely admitted, but the film 
shows what preparations, especially in 
engineering and research, are being 
made to prevent widespread disloca- 
tion. 

Another scene depicts employment 
procedure. Every step of the company’s 
manufacturing operations is traced and 
the new employe is shown what kind of 
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Typical operations scene from sound film shown to new employes at Thompson 
Products plant 


jobs are availabie, to aid him select that 
for which he is best fitted. 

Mechanics of obtaining a better job 
are discussed, as are wage rates and 


bonuses and how they are determined. 

Other subjects treated are the pre- 
cautions taken against sabotage and the 
danger of idle conversation. 
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Industrial Capacity Doubled; 


Now Ships Machine Tools to U. S. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
EXPANSION of war plants in Canada 
in the past three years has practically 
doubled industrial capacity as it existed 
at the close of 1939, and at the same time 
has introduced many lines of manufac- 
ture never before represented. 
According to officials of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, guns pro- 
vide a good example-of adjustment to the 
needs of war. Before 1940, Canada’s ex- 
perience in this line was limited chiefly 
to a few small arms. Today nine types of 
guns wit 11 cilfere t mountings are be- 
ing made. Ore of the largest plants in 
the world for production of 25-pounders 
has been built, the process covering all 
steps from scrap to the finished gun. De- 
liveries started a few months ago on 3.7- 
ivch anti-aircraft guns, the largest and 
most complicated arms Canadian builders 
have attempted. Bren guns, antitank guns 
and small arms also are in production. 
Millions of shells and billions of rounds 
of small arms ammunition are being made 
annually in 40 plants. Linked with muni- 
tions production is a large development 
of chemical and explosive manufacture, 
first six month's output being greater 
than during the entire first World War. 
One ammunition filling plant, occupies 
450 buildings on a 5000-acre site. 
The automobile industry is devoted en- 


tirely to production of war vehicles and 
more than 250,000 such units have 
been completed. More than 100 types 
are being made, ranging from troop car- 
riers to workshops on wheels. Two models 
of tanks, the medium-light 18-ton Valen- 
tines and the heavier Ram tanks, are in 
production. 


Builds Aircraft and Ships 


Aircraft manufacturing experience dates 
back to the 1914-18 period, when about 
3000 planes were made. Now Canadian 
aircraft plants occupy abou 500,000 
square feet of floor space, with 50,000 
employes and production of 400 planes 
a month, except for engines, which are 
imported, mainly from the United States. 
Nine types of planes are being manufac- 
tured, ranging from the Fairchild Cor- 
xell trainers to four-engined. long range 
bombers and Curtiss Navy bombers. 

Canadian shipyards launch a 10,000- 
ton cargo vessel every few days under a 
program calling for 172 merchant ships 
costing $325,000,000. About 200 combat 
ships have been launched and work is 
proceeding on 700 more navy units, rang- 
ing from collapsible assault boats to de- 
stroyers. 

Canada has reached the peak of war- 
time industrial expansion and future en- 
largements will be through utilization of 
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LANDING ship for tanks is launched in the Ohio river at the Neville Island, Pa., 


yards of Dravo Corp. First of many of its type being built by Dravo and other 


shipyards, the vessel is similar to that used by the Marines in attacking the 
Solomon Islands. NEA photo 
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existing non-essential plants. Maximum 
production will be reached early in 1948, 
when practically all industrial effort will 
be confined to war materials production. 
Harry J. Carmichael, co-ordinator of pro- 
duction in the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, believes peak production will 
be reached in February. He states plans 
are tied closely to those of the United 
States and a constant process of stand- 
ardization is being carried on. 

Announcement is made by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply that 
Canada, once dependent almost entirely 
on Great Britain and the United States 
for machine tools, now is exporting tools 
to those countries and has increased pro- 
duction since the outbreak of the war 
by more than 800 per cent. Four general 
types of machine tools are being made 
in a wide range of sizes and almost half 
goes to war industries in the United 
States. 


Machine Tools Are Salvaged 


At the beginning of this year Ma- 
chinery Services Ltd., a government 
owned company, was established to utilize 
the services of skilled refugees from 
enemy countries in reconditioning anc! 
rebuilding machine tools. Cutting Toois 
& Gauges Ltd., another government- 
owned company, is engaged in recondi- 
tioning and salvaging tools and has placed 
in useful service thousands of dollars 
worth of tools which otherwise would 
have been valuable only for scrap. Co- 
ordination of productioa and procure- 
ment of machine tools is handled by 
Citadel Merchandising Ltd., also gov- 
ernment-owned. 

Use of copper and other nonferrous 
metals for extensions to public utility 
services and other uses has been cur- 
tailed to conserve supplies for munitions 
and other war materials. Necessary 
maintenance and repair, emergency re- 
quirements of the armed forces and essen- 
tial military and civilian direct connec- 
tions from existing lines are exempted. 

The government has taken complete 
control of all sales of typewriters and no 
new machines can be sold to civilian 
users, while sales to industrial concerns 
engaged in war production can be made 
only under special permit. Machines 
more than 15 years old are exempted 
from the regulation. 

Manufacture of metal road and traffic 
signs, name plates, advertising signs and 
other metal plates, tags and discs has 
been prohibited. The new order amends 
a previous regulation which permitted 
production of metal signs of less than 
one square foot area. The order does not 
affect manufacture of articles from 
precious metals. 
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Pattern for Organization and 


Training of Personnel Outlined 


AIR raid protection plant for steel 
mills, patterned after organizations al- 
ready in effect in some plants, has been 
outlined for the industry by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. 

The first step is to establish and train 
an organization recruited from the regu- 
lar personnel. This staff, says the insti- 
tute, should function on a 24-hour basis. 
For all except perhaps the very large 
plants the defense co-ordinator need be 
the only member of the air raid pro- 
tection staff to devote full time. 

Qualifications for the co-ordinator in- 
clude organizational and executive abili- 
ty in high degree, thorough familiarity 
with plant layout and operating person- 
nel, and full confidence of the manage- 
ment. 

The institute emphasizes that it is 
fundamental a comprehensive and effi- 
cient organization be established. Fre- 
quent drills and tests are essential to the 
success of any protection system. Such 
drills and tests should be conducted 
first on a departmental basis and later 
made plant-wide in scope. 

Division chiefs should be selected 
from the persons normally qualified to 
fill such posts. Thus the company doc- 
tor is the logical man to be appointed 
as chief of the medical division. The 
regular head of the plant police force 
should be the chief of police division. 

Methods of blacking out steel plants 


in case of an emergency air raid are 


described. The War Department is said 
to have approved the recommendations. 

Experience gained by British and oth- 
er European steel mills was of great 
value in working out rules for the Amer- 
ican steel industry, but in the main the 
air raid protection plan represents the 
careful work of an Institute committee 
over a period of months. 


Co-ordination Is Requisite 


“To black out a steel plant quickly 
and effectively requires a high degree of 
co-ordination among a selected group 
of employes,” it is stated. 

“Coke plant operations are such 
that in an emergency it is possible 
to enter a temporary work stoppage 
period up to one hour without an actual 
loss of production over a certain period 
of time. This is possible because coke 
ovens not pushed on schedule may be 
made up through increased rate of 
charging after the emergency has 
passed. 

“In normal blast furnace operations,” 
in pig iron production, “furnaces are 
usually cast on a five-to-six hour cycle. 
When advance warnings are received, it 
is possible to delay the casting operation 
at least one hour by reducing the 
amount of wind blown. This opera- 
tion is often referred to as 
or “furnace on check’. 

“This procedure assures the elimi- 
nation for the period involved of visual 
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illumination from hot metal, slag or 


burning gas. Any hot metal or slag 
in ladle at the blast furnace would be 
covered with coke dust and this would 
immediately eliminate any 
glow from this source. Pig machine op- 
erations would be immediately stopped, 
with all hot pig promptly quenched be- 


adequately 


low the glow point. 

“A normal 
erating cycle lasts from 10 to 20 min- 
utes. In case of an air raid alarm 
the converter can be emptied and the 


bessemer converter op- 


vessel turned nose down so as to elimi- 
nate the glow from the vessel itself. 
Where necessary, the nose of the vessel 
can be mudded and bricked up, or oth- 
erwise covered. Hot metal in ladles can 
be held under cover and, when neces- 
sary, covered with coke dust. Hot steel 
in ladles will be immediately released 
into molds and the tops of the molds 
covered. Ladles which are still glowing 
will be moved under cover. Any glow 
from cinder pans would be immediately 
dissipated by spraying with water.” 

The normal operating cycle of open 
hearth operations, which produce most 
of the nation’s steel, is 10 to 12 hours, 
although certain special processes take 
less time. 

“In case of an air raid alarm” 
“black” 


in other words, delay its tapping time 


steps 


can be taken to the furnace or, 


“Upon receipt of an air raid alarm, 
finishing mills will cease drawing heated 
slabs, blooms or billets. Gas in furnaces 
will be reduced or shut off, and such 
openings in the furnaces will be mudded 
or bricked up as required. Hot steel 
in the mills will be rolled and held un- 
der cover on the hot beds.” 
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Typical air raid organization chart for a steel plant, above, is suggested by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
not be considered inflexible as far as personnel is concerned 
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Rejected Steel Ceilings Set at - 
65-85 Per Cent of Prime Products 


MAXIMUM prices for rejected flat- 
rolled and semifinished iron and steel 
products have been established by the 
Office of Price Administration at levels 
ranging from 65 to 85 per cent of the 
base prices for comparable products of 
prime quality, plus a percentage of a 
limited number of trade extras. 

The new maximum prices amount to 
a 15 to 35 per cent reduction in ceiling 
prices of rejected iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Previously they could be sold at 
levels as high as those established for 
top-quality products. 

The new prices for rejected items are 
provided in Amendment No. 7 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 6, iron and _ steel 
products, and became effective Sept. 17, 
1942. 


For purposes of establishing the max- 
imums, products not meeting prime re- 
quirements are classified by OPA as “re- 
jects,” “wasters,” “waste wasters,” and 
under other names known to the trade. 


“Rejects”, “Wasters” Defined 


Ceiling prices for “rejects” are fixed at 
85 per cent of the applicable basing 
point price for a prime product at the 
basing point nearest freightwise to the 
point of shipment, plus 85 per cent of 
such of the following extras as may be 
applicable: 

1.—In the case of hot-rolled sheets 
and cold-rolled sheets, the standard extra 
for 32-inch by 96-inch sheet in the gage 
specified; and, in the case of hot-rolled 
pickled sheets, the pickling extra. 

2.—In the case of hot-rolled strip, cold- 
rolled strip 0.26 carbon or higher, com- 
modity cold-rolled strip and cold-rolled 
spring steel, the standard extra for gage 
and size; and, in the case of hot-rolled 
pickled strip, the pickling extra. 

3.—In the case of cold-rolled strip 
under 0.26 carbon, the standard extra for 
gage and size in cut lengths, for either 
hard or soft temper, whichever is ap- 
plicable. 

4.—In the case of plates, the standard 
extra for thickness, for wide widths, for 
pickling or sand-blasting and for quality 
(provided quality is actually furnished, 
was not the reason for the original re- 
jection, and is specified by the customer). 

5.—In the case of galvanized sheets, 
galvannealed sheets. long terne sheets, 
and all other products with separate 
gage extra and size extras, the extra for 
gage. 

“Rejects” for pricing purposes are de- 
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fined as flat-rolled iron or steel products 
of a designated specific size and gage, 
and which have minor imperfections 
such as minor surface defects, lack of 
flatness, camber, off or fluctuating gage 
or temper and similar imperfections, but 
which may be utilized without requiring 
unusual processing in order to remove 
or minimize injurious defects. 

Maximum prices fixed for “wasters” 
are the aggregate of 75 per cent of the 
applicable basing point price at the bas- 
ing point nearest freightwise to the point 
of shipment plus 75 per cent of the fore- 
going extras. “Wasters” are defined as 
flat-rolled iron and steel products which 
are of a designated specific gage but are 
unassorted to size, and which otherwise 
are of the same quality as “rejects.” 

Ceiling prices for “waste wasters” are 
65 per cent of the applicable basing point 
price at the basing point nearest freight- 
wise to the point of shipment plus 65 
per cent of the foregoing extras. “Waste 
wasters” are products unassorted as to 
gage and size, and which have serious 
imperfections. The amendment provides 
that in computing the maximum unit 
price for any lot of “waste wasters” con- 
taining a range of gages, the maximum 
price for the gage within the range car- 
rying the lowest rage extra shall be the 
price used in determining the maximum 
price for the entire lot. It further pro- 
vides that the maximum price for plates 
which are “waste wasters” shall be the 
price provided for “wasters.” 


Delivery Cost May Be Added 


The maximum price which may be 
charged for tin plate “waste waste” is 
established as $2.80 per hundred pounds, 
and for manufacturers’ terne plate “waste 
waste” a price of $2.25 per hundred 
pounds. 

To maximum prices for “rejects,” 
“wasters” and “waste wasters,” also tin 
plate and terne plate “waste waste,” may 
be added the actual cost of transporta- 
tion from the immediate point of ship- 
ment to the point of delivery. 

Maximum prices for “semifinished re- 
jects” are fixed at 85 per cent of the ap- 
plicable basing point price at the bas- 
ing point nearest freichtwise to the point 
of. shipment for an identical quantity of 
iron and steel products of a vrerolling 
grade, plus such extra for cross-sectional 
area as may be applicable, and plus the 
actual cost of transportation from the 
immediate point of shipment to the 


point of delivery. “Semifinished re- 
jects” are defined as partly-finished iron 
or steel products, such as blooms, billets, 
tube rounds and slabs, which have been 
rejected because of poor surface condi- 
tion, lack of internal soundness or other 
defects which render the steel unsuit- 
able for sale or use by the mill as a 
prime product. 

The maximum delivered price for any 
secondary or off-grade iron or steel prod- 
uct for which a maximum price is not 
established by the amendment is to be 
an amount not in excess of maximym de- 
livered prices established in Revised 
Price Schedule No. 6 for an identical 
quantity of the same iron or steel of 
prime quality. 

The amendment points out that any 
product which has been reiected from 
the original order for which it was rolled 
may be applied against a different prime 
order and sold at the full applicable 
prime price if it fulfills in every respect 
the quality and other requirements in 
the second order, and if it may be used 
by the purchaser without additional 
processing not usually performed to 
adapt it to his requirements. 


Steel Warehouses Brought 
Under OPA Licensing Control 


Warehouse and other resellers of iron 
and steel mill products and some fin- 
ished iron and steel products have been 
brought under uniform licensing control 
by OPA in Supvlementary Order No. 17. 
This automatically licenses all sellers of 
products for which ceiling prices are 
established by any of the following reg- 
ulations: 


No. 46—Relaying rail. 

No. 49—Resale of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 

No. 159—Fabricated concrete rein- 
forcing bars. 

Under these regulations falls the re- 
sale of ingots, semifinished iron and 
steel products, finished hot-rolled or cold- 
rolled iron and steel products, and other 
iron and steel products further finished 
in a manner commonly performed at 
steel works or rolling mills; also, all sale 
of fabricated concrete reinforcing bars 
and relaying rail. 

The order makes an OPA license a re- 
quired condition for selling any iron or 
steel product covered by these regula- 
tions, and permits a court to suspend the 
license for violation of a price regula- 
tion. 

Order also contains a provision permit- 
tin OPA to require licensees to register, 
at a date to be determined later. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Activity Index Dips 
During Holiday Week 


STEEL’s index of activity declined less than usual! 


during the holiday week ended Sept 12. In that period 
the index stood at 170.7, off 3.5 points from the preced- 
ing week’s index figure. During the comparable period 
of 1941, 1940, 1937 and 1929 the index dropped 6.4, 4.8, 
10.5 and 10.6 points respectively. 

Steel ingot production held steady at 98 per cent of 
capacity during Labor day week. On a tonnage basis 
steel output remains well above a year ago. Iron and 
steel scrap shipments to mill yards are showing a slight 
improvement, but are still substantially below necessary 
quantities to build up producers’ stocks. 

Revenue freight carloadings dropped to an estimated 





total of 805,000 in the period ended Sept. 12. This com- 
pares with 887,960 in the preceding week and 797,740 in 
the holiday week last year. 

Electric power consumption amounted to 3,570,919,000 
kilowatts during the latest period. This represents a sharp 
drop from the preceding week's figure of 3,672,921,000 
kilowatts, due primarily to the holiday interruption. Over 
the next few weeks electric power production is ex- 
pected to climb to a new all-time peak. 

Dollar valuation of building construction in the 37 
eastern states recorded the second consecutive monthly 
decline during August, according to F. W. Dodge Corp. 
In the latest period construction was placed at $721,028,- 
000, compared with $943,796,000 in July and $577,392,- 
000 in the corresponding month last year. The all time 
monthly peak of $1,190,264,000 was recorded in June 
of this year. 

Raw material shortages and dwindling labor supply 
remain the chief factors hampering further expansion in 
industrial activity. 
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UE Zn os 64 6% 173.6 182.9 March 164.6 183.9 104.1 92.6 71.2 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 445 54.2 80.4 
a ee 178.8 123. April 166.7 127.2 102.7 89.8 70.8 1166 1008 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 
— 172.8 117.5 May 167.7 134.8 104.6 83.4 674 121.7 1018 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 
Aug. 15 1738.3 1182° June 169.4 138.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 1099 1003 174 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 
Aug. 22....... 1740 1185 July 171.0 128.7 102.4 83.5 66.2 1104 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.8 
se Nee 1745 1182 Aug. 173.5 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 7.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
Sept. 5 174.5 111.8 Sept. 126.4 113.5 98.0 725 96.5 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.8 
Sept. 12 170.7¢ 1381.3 Oct. 183.1 127.8 1149 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 
Nov. 132.2 1295 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 
+ Preliminary. Dec. 130.2 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 1076 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 
reflect expanding steel production. 
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TRPrTTyeP rere "STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS TRPPPPrrrrrre 
120 S ranaroprene 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
ie) Ho (Per Cent) 
Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 
- 100 == 1100 z Sept. 12 980 25 90 74.0 
ny ‘ ee Oo =) = Sept. 5 98.0 955 820 62.0 
90 =a" a 90 Aug. 29 9.0 65 915 64.0 
“+ oni Aue. 22 75 69 05 63.5 
80 #— dete: i fv 4 80 Aug. 15 97.0 5.5 90.0 63.5 
4 7 i940| / Aug. 8... 975 965 905 62.0 
a 10 See 5 vi 10 rs) Aug. 1.... 98.0 97.5 90.5 60.0 
a / aJ July 25.... 985 960 895 60.0 
Noe July 18.... 980 95.0 880 565 
5 60 ae i 60 5 July 11 975 95.0 880 505 
nT re 7 i /| 1939 July 4 975 920 75.0 420 
oi SOF SJ 7 50 & June 27.... 985 995 890 54.0 
| Vv June 20 99.0 990 880 545 
40 40 June 13 99.0 990 860 525 
June 6 99.0 90 815 585 
30 30 May 30 99.0 99.0 785 52.0 
4 rere st May 23. 99.0 100.0 75.0 48.0 
0 Lit sae ey SSS SS See SSeS Sees! Litt iit | 
JAN MAY VUNEVUL' PT| OCT. V.| DEC. 
3750}! TETTTPTTPT EP Ee ere rr rr err rrr retire iii eit TT a780 
Electric Power Output 3700 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 3700 
(Million KWH) a ie. nd 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 250 * - * ae 
Sept. 12 3,571 9,281 2,773 2,532 3500 f 3500 
Sept. 5 8,673 3,096 2,592 2,876 3450 |} ~ — 3450 
Aug. 29 3,640 3,224 2,736 2,442 3400 }-} i Ta 3400 
Aug. 22 $3,674 3,193 2,714 2,484 3350 £ Al asot 
Aug. 15 . 8,655 8,201 2,746 2,454 hme way 
Aug. 8 8,649 3,196 2,743 2,414 7 il 3300 
Ang. 1 8,649 3,226 2,762 2,400 3250 ae v 32509 
July 25 8,626 3,184 2,761 2,427 3200 penal 3200 & 
July 18 3,565 3,163 2,681 2,378 5 3190 —é~ 3150 4 
July 11 $429 3,141 2,652 2,403 3100 { 3100 
July 4 3,424 2,867 2,425 2,145 3050 7 3050 
June 27 3,457 3,121 2,660 2,896 3000 A 3000 
June 20 . $434 3,056 2,654 2,362 2050 |e 2950 3 
June 13 . $464 3,066 2,665 2,341 2900 | a <4 2900 = 
June 6 8,872 9,042 2,599 2,329 7850 1-4 194i) 73850 
Mey 00 : $8,823 2,924 2478 2,186 2800 Lt —— . a . 7800 
*Frelieninery. ied TOE itvbide Lititiiti titi List titiliiy . 
JAN. FEB] | MAY [JUNE JULY] AUG. OCT. | NOV] DEC 
TTTTTTTTTITITTT THT TTT YT TT TT Th fe, TITTY TTT ITT : 
we mI AUTOMOBILE PRODUC TION] “° gor og 
ti. 4. — 1000 Units 
FO at LA His — Week ended a — 1940 ©1939 
1200 ° aes b ‘* "200 Sept. 12 196 532 666 412 
+ 
1100 } + 1100 Sept. 5 16.9 32.9 39.7 26.9 
1000 3.4 Ly _ 1000 Aug. 29 21.1 400 276 25.2 
‘1929 ~ 1/04) ¥ % Aug. 22 20.2 45.5 23.7 17.5 
900 : .— 4 -P “11 900 Aug. 15.... 192 456 205 130 
% goo wr, i} 800 5 Aug. 8 1992 418 126 249 
‘ 2 fae Aug. 1 18.3 62.1 17.4 28.3 
: : 7 July 25 183 105.6 348 406 
& 700 i / . : 100 8 July 18 179 1099 53.0 47.7 
600 4 7 %, 600 July 11 23.0 1143 652 61.6 
; ra 5 July 4 22.7 965 520 428 
500 oe ‘ 500 June 27 229 1279 876 70.7 
Cie a 
400 f2-—- J : %. 400 June 20 28.2 13836 90.1 81.) 
-f 1932 | eR June 13 223 1347 986 783 
300 Py S00 June 6 220 1836 95.6 65.3 
aaa = i. * eoccquetiiemsenns 
200 7teet ‘a {ae Figures since Feb. 21 last include Canadian 
100 100 trucks and automobiles and United States 
OF Lititiil Liwiitiriis LilLitis are) “ trucks. 
Y | AUG. | OCT. | NOV} DEC 
ttt Le tie PREP EPEP PEPE P err Perr ry ire trite ttt Tie? 
Freight Car Loadings 1400 FREIGHT CAR 400 
(1000 Cars) COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 1300 i300 
Sept. 12 805¢t 914 804 806 
Sept. 5 888 798 695 667 1200 . Ss ee 1200 
Aug. 29 899 «= «913769 0—sS 728 100 =. 2 ; 1100 
Aug. 22 869 900 761 689 fora’ oe ! a 
Aug. 15 869 «6890 )0=s so 743—~Cté«é«éG'TIG ms » + » 1000 
Aug. 8 850 879 727 665 sees, freeedse” [1929 \ . = 
Aug. 1 864 883) «718 = 81 Soo0|—22 Sf tees Ssh Plano 
July 25 856 897 718 660 ; : A) > oe B 
July 18...... 857 899 730 656 800+ +1800 
July Fen 855 876 740 674 : é 
J Does: 759 #741 «49687 559 100 —— . 700 
June a7... ass 900758600 x3 | 
une 20...... 728 648 600 a 
June 18...... 833 863 «712638 “tT? Ys e4 al AK 600 
500 r-yer pat ie i 500 
COPYRIGHT 
+ Preliminary Fteee 1932 | \y \ 
62 EEL - | ma 
” Loo Ree rire 
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6 a 194! 1942 
> TUTE TPE Perr rere TTT 
Finished Steel Shipments Ra es oi) AAs | PPTpery TPTprry TPTTPeryry 
U. S. Steel Corp. re 0 a FINISHED STEEL 9 
(Unit 1000 Net Tons) 700 : SHIPMENTS 700 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 ; 
Jan. 1738.9 1682.5 1145.6 870.9 570.3 
Feb. 1616.6 1548.5 1009.38 747.4 5224 1500 ———11500 
Mar... 1780.9 1720.4 931.9 845.1 627.0 ‘S inessisliliall y 
Apr. 1758.9 1687.7 907.9 771.8 550.5 
May . 1884.1 1745.3 1084.1 795.7 509.8 $1300 + 4 {1300 45 
June 1774.1 1668.6 1209.7 807.6 525.0 s i BEE A SRR coheed 
July 1765.7 1666.7 1296.9 745.4 484 i 
Aug. 1788.7 1753.7 1455.6 885.6 615.5" Hoo wi ae | ———1 1100 
Sept. 1664.2 1392.8 1086.7 635.6 . Lae 
Oct. 1851.8 1572.4 1845.9 730.8 I NW 
Nov. 1624.2 1425.4 14062 749.3 900 a ———4 900 
Dec. 1846.0 1544.6 1444.0 765.9 SO OS See SS EP = = 
Tot. 15,013.7 11707.3 7315.5 700 shan tk >t 20 em ere ———1 TOO 
+After year-end adjustments. — A, COMPILED Px D BY US. STEEL CORPORATION mom | "a 5 
ay STEER NYMR a | > ,5900 
pabittintistittistis tip tists ttt tt ty 
as 
1939 1940 194! 1942 
30 | | Trt T PRyPPrprryre TPT rt TTTTryPrrrie 30 B hi Cok 
ecnhive one 
BEEHIVE COKE OUTPUT Output 
25 |}... NET TONS __ i = a 2 
tT ~ BUREAU OFA “y 5 P (Daily Average) 
g Zz 1942 1941 1940 1939 
- 20 —_——-+ — 120 P Jan 20,874 16,581 8,826 2,973 
u a. Feb 21,771 17,729 6212 2,954 
© ° March 21,032 18,890 5,196 2,544 
s rm April 21,843 3,100 3,928 796 
70 . 715 May 22,571 17,458 3,930 919 
a . June 22.487 18,808 6,036 1,992 
> a July 21,332 18,655 8877 1,852 
2 Aug 19,697 10,298 1,635 
10 -—— - 10 Sept 19.188 10,872 2,892 
Oct 19,768 13,441 9,831 
Nov 17,727 15,138 13,315 
Dec 20.968 18.516 12.544 
5 - a t 5 SP 
ramen ou Total 17,402 9,256 4,498 
Oli Lisrtis plist lis ti petiptizptsp tip tis ti pti, JO 
1940 I94| 
2 A ee oe oe rT we Van T TT 
Gear Sales Index 450 GEAR SALES — 2 450 
(1928 == 100) ad INDEX _-_| sp 
1928 =1O0O 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 288 259 123 910 93.0 
Feb. 3853 262 116 860 77.0 350 350 
Mar. 455 288 114 1040 91.0 b = 
April 378 292 128 88.0 74.0 300 a 
May 421 278 188 98.0 70.0 3 A/T X\ 7 300 
June 373 299 i129 = (90.0 58.0 pe v pe 
july 344 298 141 89.0 67.0 Ww 250 il NA 250 
Aug. 380 276 191 960 765 . 'g 
Sept. 243 183 1260 805 
Oct. 261 216 1410 725 200 A. 200 
Nov. 241 173 1260 72.0 pl - 
Dec. 243 208 1110 £810 7 
aaa aarti omental vane 150 7 150 
Ave 269.6 155.0 1030 76.0 rw yee es 
100 |—————— COMPILED BY AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 100 
Ovirtirtirtirtsipiirtlis pp tap ty ity, | yy Po 
125 1941 . : 1942 1125 Foundry Equipment 
. Orders 
1050 1050 
iii RY EQUIPA NT Monthly Average 
975 | 2 eer aar \ a), (1937-38-39 equals 100) 
900 AVERAGE ae +900 1942 1941 1940 
825 | FouNoRY squenent ven. ASSOCIATION Jan 532.7 285.3 149.0 
i Sf a " ~ 825 Feb. 567.9 281.1 135.7 
- March 1122.4 315.2 183.2 
= 775 aig eirese + 775 = April 1089.3 377.5 145.2 
Y 700 May 653.6 298.7 129.1 
« 700 a June 774.0 281.1 164.9 
wi 625 July 800.8 358.1 194. 
625 & Aug. 312.9 165.4 
550 550 Sept. 363.8 161.2 
Oct. 403.8 264.0 
475 415 Nov. 408.5 254.2 
Dec. 481.2 257. 
400 
Year 345.6 
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Effective 


. . « « creates much good will, 
reduces accidents, increases pro- 
duction 


“AN INJURED eye has no trade-in 
value on a glass eye” is a truism that 
could well take its place alongside those 
homely but expressive bits of wisdom 
known as Aesop's Fables. And that 
quotation is found in a safety booklet 
that is given every new General Electric 
employe at the time of his engagement. 

This booklet continues, “We can fur- 
nish plenty of goggles, but no eyes. Ap- 
preved goggles and eye shields, furnished 
by the company, shall be used when re- 
quired. Examples: When working with 
or near splashing materials, grinding, 
chipping, cutting, cleaning, welding, or 
any other operation which may release 
flying particles, dust or injurious light 
or heat rays.” 

To carry out this policy, a plentiful 
stock of goggles was maintained in all 
tool cribs. Any workman could obtain 
a pair at any time upon request at the 
tool crib in his department. We thought 
, we were doing a good job of eye pro- 
tection. Yet our works hospital recorded 
too many eye injuries. 

So we analyzed our records for the 
past five years, investigated these acci- 
dents and gave the subject of eye pro- 
tection concentrated attention. We 
learned much. 

First, we found that workmen supplied 
with goggles were not wearing them 
over their eyes when injured; they did 
not think there was any hazard in the 
work they were doing at that time; they 
were not pleasant to wear, so why wear 
them? Second, most eye injuries were at 
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work not generally recognized as haz- 
ardous. Many of our eye accidents oc- 
curred to operators of lathes, shapers, 
milling machines or drills. 

A flying nail not properly hit found 
a man’s eye. . . . Another worker dropped 
a quart can of solvent, some of which 
splashed into his eyes. ... A wrench 
slipped off the nut and it struck the user 
in the eye. . . . A toolmaker in one of 
our model rooms cut off a short length of 
silver solder wire. As he did so, one end 
penetrated his right eye. . . . A man was 
dding light assembly work when a porce- 
lain fell and broke. At the hospital they 
removed a piece of porcelain from his 
eye. ... A piece of steel stock fell out 
of a bin and hit the stockkeeper in the 
eye. 

Machine operators claimed that gog- 
gles bothered them, steamed up, lim- 
ited their range of vision. Those wear- 
ing spectacles stated that goggles over 
their spectacles caused eye strain, claimed 
they were a handicap and slowed up their 
work. Men in the shipping department 
claimed that goggles limited their vision 


—some mashed thumbs and fingers were 


These safety glasses saved this machinist 
from a bad eye accident when one lens 
was hit by a piece from a broken drill 


shown to prove it. Stockkeepers would 
not be convinced they should wear gog- 
gles. 

It was apparent soon after the start 
of this investigation that most eye in- 
juries happened to men not wearing spec- 
tacles. I arranged with our hospital staff 
to record whether spectacles were worn 
on every accident report involving an 
eye injury. Nine months of recording 
revealed but one eye injury among spec- 
tacled accident victims. In the lone ex- 
ception, a lens was broken and frag- 
ments had injured the eye. 

An idea! Ordinary spectacles actually 
protect the eyes. Why not supply safe- 
ty spectacles in place of goggles? If a 
workman wears corrective lenses, supply 
him with safety spectacles ground to his 
prescription. 

There were benefits in this idea to both 
the employes and the company. To the 
employe it meant saving of - sight, elimi- 
nation .of suffering, no loss of income. 
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To the company it meant a reduction in 
accident costs, no lost time, more pro- 
duction, and one more chance to better 
the good relations between the company 
and its employes. 

At this point we encountered a real 
problem. Every pair of safety spectacles 
must be fitted to the individual by some- 
one trained in the art. Goggles had 
been issued from tool cribs in the past. 
but training tool crib attendants to fit 
spectacles was obviously out of the ques- 
tion. 

Besides, there were many features 
about the issuing of safety goggles from 
tool cribs that were not desirable. The 
inventory of goggles was too high. Hand- 
ing safety goggles to a workman across 
the tool crib counter was haphazard. 
Sometimes they were suitable to his work, 
sometimes not; sometimes they fitted, but 
not always; sometimes they were new; 
sometimes they had been worn and re- 
turned, not too clean, and were given 
out again in the same condition. Such 
a setup did not encourage the wearing of 
goggles. 

Why not train our hospital staff in the 
art of fitting spectacles and goggles and 
then have all gogeles and spectacles is- 
sued to the individual from the hospital? 


With the approval of our plant doctor, 
we arranged for this training. We ob- 
tained the services of an expert from a 
company manufacturing goggles and 
spectacles. He not only taught our staff 
to fit them but also how to measure for 
pupillary distance, distance between 
lenses, temple length, and how to deter- 
mine the size of lens and type of frame. 
These measurements are equally essen- 
tial when pre- 
scribed. 

A chart showing what type of goggles 
or spectacles should be worn for each 
class of work in the plant was prepared 
for use by our hospital staff. We then 
withdrew all safety goggles from every 
tool crib in the plant. At the same time 
a notice was issued that from that date 
all forms of eye protection would be 
issued from the works’ hospital and then 
only to the individual for whom intended. 
In every case the worker would be care- 
fully fitted and special attention would 
be given to supplying the correct type 
of goggles or spectacles. 


corrective lenses are 


Now, an employe who wears prescrip- 
tion spectacles brings in a copy of his 
prescription, obtains an order from his 
supervisor, and presents these to the hos- 
pital. A nurse measures the pupillary 
distance, distance between lenses, temple 
length, determines the size of lens and 
type of frame and enters this information 
on the prescription. Spectacles made up 
to this prescription are then ordered and 
personally fitted to the workman at the 
hospital. He is urged to return the 
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glasses for readjustment if they feel un- 
comfortable at any time. 

Establishing a central point in the plant 
where goggles or spectacles could be re- 
paired at any time upon presentation 
solved the problem of keeping every pair 
in good condition. 

Whenever an employe is finished with 
a pair of goggles or spectacles not made 
to a special prescription, they are sent to 
this central point for inspection. If pos- 
sible, they are reconditioned, cleaned, 
sterilized, and placed in stock to be re- 
issued; otherwise they are scrapped. 

After carefully preparing this setup we 
were ready to start an intensive campaign 
to promote 100 per cent use of safety 
spectacles where needed. 


“Doubting Thomases” Satisfied 


Supervisors were first convinced that 
there was need of more eye protection 
in the plant and that the safety spectacle 
was the answer. The “doubting Thom- 
ases” were satisfied by a demonstration 
of driving eight-penny nails through a 2- 
inch thick block of wood using a pair of 
spectacles as a hammer. 

Safety talks on eye protection were 
given to group of workmen, telling them 
of +he value of safety spectacles. The 
nail-driving demonstration was repeated 
with one of the workers performing the 
stunt. By this means we gradually edu- 
cated our employes to the value of safe- 
ty spectacles in their work. We have 
not attempted to force the workers to 
wear them. Instead, we worked along 
lines that would create interest and de- 
mand. 

Today, approximately 3000 pairs of 
safety spectacles are worn in the plant, 
2040 of these having prescription lenses. 

What has the company gained by this 
campaign of eye protection? A great re- 
duction in the number of eye accidents 
with a natural decrease in accident cost; 
the goodwill of the employes, who really 
appreciate such a service. And this is 
only a part of the gain. We have actually 
improved the visioe of marv workers 
through the use of safety spectacles with 
resultant improvement in production. 

Shortly after our campaign on safety 
spectacles began, I investigated the cause 
of a finger injury of a lathe operator. 
The foreman told me he would have to 
remove the injured workman because 
his work was not up to standard and he 
was slowing up. This lathe operator 
was about 50 years old. He wore no 
spectacles, and I suspected he should 
have been wearing safety spectacles. 

The workman admitted he needed 
spectacles, but he did not feel financially 


Nurse in works hospital measuring for 


pupillary distance as part of the pro- 
cedure in fitting safety spectacles. 


able to purchase them. He had his 
eyes examined and brought in a pre- 
scription. We purchased a pair of safe- 
ty spectacles for him at a cost to the 
company of $6.68. Ten days after this 
workman received his safety spectacles 
le had almost doubled his daily produc- 
tion and, what was equally important, 
not one piece of his work had been re- 
jected. 

fhe prescriptions filed by our hospital 
staff have provided much information 
that has been helpful in furthering the 
program. An analysis of the first 700 
prescriptions, for example, showed that 
few persons had eyes with equal vision 
This emphasized to us the importance 
of thorough eye examinations. If a work- 
man presents a prescription based on a 
perfunctory examination or one three or 
four years old, we encourage him to have 
another examination by an accredited eye 
man. 

Recently a machinist presented a pre- 
scription which had been made out for 
the dress glasses he was then wearing 
He could not read the small graduations 
on his steel scale without using a mag- 
nifying glass. A thorough eye examina- 
tion revealed that his vision in one eye 
was better than in the other, but his 
glasses didn’t compensate for the differ- 
ence. The safety glasses obtained for 
him were correctly prescribed, and jus 
the other day the man told me he still 
had pep at quitting time, whereas for- 
merly he had been tired at mid-after- 
noon. 

Another thing we have learned is that 
you must fit the spectacles correctly and 


not have them any larger generally than 
(Please turn to Page 105) 





































Etfect of Aerial Warfare on... . 


TEEL-FRAMED BUILDINGS 


BOMBS FROM the air are quite real. 
They can do considerable damage. The 
fall of France focussed attention on the 
Germans’ subsequent attempt to “soften 
up” England preparatory to an invasion. 
That they did not “soften up” the Eng- 
lish testifies to the sturdy character of 
the people rather than to the quality of 
their buildings. During the winter of 
1940-41 an aerial bombardment was let 
loose on London, Conventry, and other 
cities of England, the like of which the 
world had never experienced. 

The photographs of those bombings 
that were sent us obviously were focussed 
on the human interest story rather than 
any scientific facts that might be dis- 
closed. In the early spring of 1941 I 
approached Sir Gerald Campbell and our 
own state department to see if I could 
not get from England some photographs 
of the damage that would provide us 
with some means of making a clinical 
study of the resistance of certain types 
of structures to aerial bombardment. 

As a result of our inquiries, the British 
finally sent 47 photographs which indi- 
cate that buildings fully framed in steel 


From a paper presented be‘ore the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Building Officials 
Con‘erence of Anerica Inc., Pittsburgh, May 
21, 1942. 


By V. G. IDEN 
Secretary 
American Institute 
of Steel Construction 
New York 


resist the indiscriminate and wholly un- 
predictable stresses resulting from bomb 
blasts—even under direct hits—to an 
amazing degree. 

They prove that the American type of 
skyscraper is a very safe structure. Lon- 
don wishes they had built more of them. 
We may be thankful that we in the 
United States have built so many of them. 
The captions for the illustrations tell the 
story of each. 

Most of the pictures of such bombing 
damage to appear so far in the American 


press have been taken to provide a hu- 


man interest. They have shown the 
terrific damage done to the flimsier types 
of structures and therefore have not pro- 
vided any clinical study of how various 
building materials stand up. It should 
be borne in mind that the damage shown 
in these pictures is the result of direct 
hits and therefore much worse than would 
have been the case had the explosions 
occurred further away. 

The British Steelwork Assocation, col- 
laborating with the British governmental 
authorities have been making an inten- 


Fig. 3—Here again, bomb damage has been confined to only a portion of three or 
four stories. The remainder of the building is intact. In many instances, damage is 
done to only one or two stories. This shows damage at Grove End Gardens, N. W. 8 


Fig. 4—Here the walls and concrete floor slabs were blown away by the explosion. 
Steel frame is intact, ready for new floors and a new wall, both of which. can be 
supplied quickly without too much expense 


sive research in connection with this 
very modern structural problem. Their 
observations to date have prompted the 
following statement: (I quote from a re 
port accompanying the photographs. ) 
“The fully steel-framed building has 
suffered only to a very minor extent and 
has shown remarkable resilience, which 
has tended to localize the damage. This 
local damage’in many cases has been 
subject to rapid repair. The bulk of the 
damage caused has been in old buildings 
of ordinary brick eonstruction, and in- 
cluded in this type are those in which 
cast iron, wrought iron or steel units 
have been used as individual members, 
usually resting on pad-stones. Naturally 
with the collapse of the walls following 
the blast, these unframed members have 


also collapsed.” 
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Those conclusions have been fully cor- 
roborated by reports of competent and 
unbiased observers from America who 
have had the opportunity to study the 
problem first-hand. 

The incessant bombing raids on Lon- 
don and other cities of Europe have 
proved that steel bridges and steel-framed 
buildings provide the greatest degree of 
safety against the ravages of modern 
warfare. 

Engineers who have studied the bomb- 
ing damages in London are the authority 
for this statement. 

The United States Army has made tests 
of various kinds of construction from 
which it appears that structures fully 
framed with structural steel are the best. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has 
proceeded upon the assumption that it 


Fig. 1—These views show that steel-framed buildings have the ability to withstand 

severe punishment from bombing without damage to the structure as a whole. Crater 

indicates detonation occurred when bomb struck foundation walls in this apartment 
house at Westminster Gardens, S. W. | 


Fig. 2—Closeup view of same structure as in Fig. 1. Note that bomb effect is localized 
in the first story. Stability of building as a whole is unimpaired even with the loss 
of two columns sheared off by the blast at basement level 


Fig. 5—In most instances, bombing has had but a localized effect upon steel-framed 

structures. Here a bomb exploded against elevator penthouse without appreciabl 

damage to roof and lower floors. Steel frame still stands at place of direct hit. Bent 

frame members are straightened or new member inserted and other repairs made 
with little difficulty or expense. This is Terminal House, S. W. | 


Fig. 6—The relatively large unsupported wall panels in this church in Westway were 
no match for the bomb. Excellent condition of the steel framing is remarkable 
in contrast. A new overcoat will put this structure back in service again 
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is not feasible to construct bomb shelters 
to withstand direct hits. 

Today we are at war. Ours is no longer 
an effort to aid our friends, but an effort 
to defeat our enemies. Everything must 
be put to that one use—to prosecute the 
war to a successful conclusion. The War 
Production Board tells us that it is going 
to require every pound of steel we can 
produce to make the equipment essen- 
tial to our fighting forces. There is going 
to be precious little material left with 
which to build air-raid shelters. Unless 
buried deep in the ground, no shelter 
can insure complete immunity to the 
bomb hazard. It would not be possible 
to build such places of refuge for more 
than a tiny fraction of the people who 
will be exposed to the hazard if enemy 
planes appear over us. We must all 
accept with fortitude the fact that there 
are no longer lines behind which the 
civilian population is completely secure. 


Skyscrapers Safe 


The first bulletin of the government 
on defense structures flatly states that 
aerial bombing causes but slight damage 
to steel bridges; that steel-framed build- 
ings stand up best under attack. All 
of the steel bridges of London are still 
functioning. A report made to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects likewise 
claimed that skyscrapers are likely to be 
safer in case of bombing attacks than 
the lower buildings alongside. The archi- 
tect who made that report, William Orr 
Ludlow, said that the nature of high 
buildings should dispel “unnecessary 
fears and misapprehensions”. Skyscraper 
floors are the most difficult type of con- 
struction to penetrate and destroy, he 


added. 


In the British Institution of Structural 
Engineers’ A.R.P. report, published in 
October, 1938, great stress was laid on 
the undoubted superiority of steel-framed 
buildings against aerial attack. In a re- 
port published by that same institution 
in April, 1941, it was stated that “experi- 


ence has more than justified those recom- 
mendations. This is perhaps the most 
remarkable conclusion from our experi- 
ence.” Realizing what British cities have 
experienced from aerial bombing be- 
tween October, 1938, and April, 1941, 
that is indeed a strong endorsement of 
steel-framed buildings. 

The British committee calls attention 
to the value of soundly jointed structures 
as evidenced by the experience in Eng- 
land. This is particularly recommended 
in the case of main beams in single-story 
factory construction where insurance 
against “spreading collapse” is desired. 
They have found, however, that steel! 
members heated as the result of bomb- 
ing and of subsequent fires. may nor- 
mally be used again after straightening. 
This particular quality in steel has un- 
doubtedly enabled English industry to 
continue effective production despite the 
alleged devastating bombing raids by the 
Germans. 

A pamphlet, Civilian Defense, Protec- 
tive Construction, was prepared by the 
War Department and issued this spring 
by the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation Offices for Emergency Man- 
agement. It was prepared only after 
careful study and actual observation of 
the damage sustained from bombings in 
England. 


The pamphlet stated: “When all the ef- 


fects of bombs are considered, steel- 


framed structures are much more re- 
sistant to collapse than any other type. 
It is difficult to destroy by a bomb 
even a single important member of a 
frame, except by direct impact or when 
explosion is in contact with the mem- 
ber. A near miss simply scars the steel 
with fragments and perhaps displaces it 
by a few inches. The most serious ef- 
fect results when a bomb bursts in the 
floor and displaces the base of a column. 
Here the damage may be widespread. 
However, if such a member were severed 


(Please turn to Page 104) 


Fig. 7—Structural damage to Thames House shown here was confined to a limited 

portion of top two stories only. Damage to first five stories consisted principally of 

broken windows. A damaged area no longer than this one would be lost in the 
vastly larger areas of a modern skyscraper 


Fig. 8—Even in older type of steel-frame buildings such as this one at Torrington, 

W. 1, loss of the first-story length of the corner column had little effect on remainder 

of the structure. Examples like this show the adequacy of even the older fully-framed 
buildings 


Fig. 9—Bomb that damaged the General Building, Aldwych, appears to have struck 
against the side wall. In such a case, damage usually is confined to one, two or, at the 
most, three stories. Similar damage in a tall skyscraper would be minor 


Fig. 10—This view of the apartment house at Cranmer Court, S. W. 1, discloses the 

severity of the bomb explosion which smashed all windows and blasted away some 

of the curtain walls. Explosion had little effect on steel frames, however. Havoc 

was work of more than one bomb, one exploding within the second story at the 

corner of the building and at least one other outside the building in the vicinity of the 
bay windows. 
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Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Do you want YOUR boy to 
be short of equipment? 


When he is called upon to go into 
action against the enemy, do you 
want him handicapped by lack of proper fighting 
equipment ...all because the rest of us back home 





failed to supply enough scrap to keep the steel mills 
running full speed? 


There is no fooling about this scrap shortage. It’s really 
serious! And it must be corrected speedily by a whole- 
hearted, determined job on the part of every man in 
industry. We must find that much-needed scrap and 


turn it in! 


It’s not only our job... it’s our moral responsibility ... 


to turn in every pound of metal that is not actually at 
work in our plants! The men on the battle front need 
the worn-out machines, old gears, obsolete tools—all 


the junk metal in your plant. They need it NOW! 


Place a responsible executive in charge of your salvage 
program. Put properly marked boxes throughout the 
plant. 


Even old screws, nuts and bolts can soon be converted 
into bullets and guns to back up the boys who are 
doing the shooting at the front. 


Dig out your scrap! Get im the scrap to lick the Axis! 


THE Ca rpente?r ste. COMPANY, READING, PA. 





September 21, 1942 











BUILDING-UP 
and HARDFACING 


In Mill Maintenance 


By SCOTT D. BAUMER 

Stee! Mill Representative 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 
New York 


(Concluded From Last Week ) 

REBUILDING Wabblers: One of the 
most outstanding restorations and one 
which may be done repeatedly is the re- 
building of roll, pinion and spindle wab- 
blers and coupling boxes. Whether of 
cast iron or steel, reclamation offers no 
serious problems, but a procedure should 
be worked out according to the metal 
composition. It is advisable first to pre- 
heat the part both to eliminate oil and 
grease and to show up any surface cracks 
or spalled metal caused by continued 
mill hammering. The preheat tempera- 
ture varies, of course, with the composi- 
tion of the part, and the welding process 
likewise may be so determined, though 
the amount of build-up required also 
influences the choice of process. 

The piece is mounted on rollers for 
easy positioning during welding, sur- 
rounded by a brick furnace, and pre- 


heated to about 1000 degrees Fahr. for 
cast iron, and about 400 degrees Fahr. 
for alloy steel rolls. Mclybdenum-nickel 
cast iron rod is suitable for building up 
cast iron wabblers. On steel wabblers, a 
0.40 to 0.50 per cent carbon rod is used 
in building-up, with a nickel manga- 
nese steel rod for final passes, each suc- 
cessive layer being peened lightly. A 
hardsurfacing rod such as Stoody Self- 
Hardening may also be used. The op- 
erator should frequently use a templet 
to determine the shape and amount of 
metal required to build to the proper 
dimensions, thus avoiding unnecessary 
grinding. 

Press Dies: Another maintenance prob- 
lem which can be solved by hardfacing 
is the reclamation of worn press and 
hammer dies. These dies, whether made 
of alloy steel or of a less costly substi- 
tute as is often the case since the alloys 
have become scarce, may be restored 
to their original condition, or better, by 
building up with mild steel rod and fin- 
ishing off with a carbon molybdenum 
rod or an impact-resistant hardfacing 
material, as the occasion may demand. 
The contours of many such dies have 
been redesigned to accommodate hard- 
surfacing. In any case discarded dies 
may be salvaged by machining a shoul- 
der where necessary to give support to 
the hardfacing application. The overlay 
should be peened while hot to relieve 
stresses and to produce a hard, dense 
deposit. 

Mill Guides: The solution to the prob- 
lem of maintaining mill guides is also 
met by build-up reclamation, though de- 
tails of procedure differ from one mill 
to another. Certain mills use guides cut 
from steel plate and hardsurfaced, find- 
ing these to work satisfactorily without 


Fig. 7. (Top)—This worn shaft was first turned down “%-inch below finished diameter, 
then built up with Airco No. 91 electrode, a material selected for its hardness and 
resistance to abrasion. Shaft was then ground down and flame hardened 


Fig. 8. (Middle)—Another type of mill guide, hardsurfaced on the wearing edge. 
Service life of this cast iron guide is increased eight times by this application of 
Stoodite 


Fig. 9. (Bottom )—Completely restored to original size and shape, this wabbler is 

again ready for service. The job required the application of 70 pounds of molyb- 

denum-nickel cast-iron rod which was applied in 22 hours, while maintaining pre- 
heat temperature to prevent warping and cracking 
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Here are five booklets covering many of the types of Sheffield Gaging in- 


THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 


struments. They present some of the most important advancements in 


the gaging art. 


One of them may break that inspection bottleneck—improve your inspection 


practices—lower your costs. 


“SHEFFIELD PRECISIONAIRE” —Describes the most mod- 
ernair gage forchecking all types of bores including long, in- 
accessible bores such as rifle barrels. Little skill is required 
to operate the Precisionaire —high accuracy and speed 
are obtainable by any operator with minimum training. 


“SHEFFIELD ELECTRICHEK” —Describes the Electrichek, 
a fast, accurate gage for high production. Particularly 
useful where inspectors must be recruited from less 
skilled workers. 


“SHEFFIELD VISUAL GAGE” —Describes a gage of wide 
range of usefulness—avail- 
able in laboratory or tool 
room models, reading to 
millionths — and in pro- 
duction models reading to 
“tenths.” Very easy to 


While {or 


one or more of 
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operate—extremely rugged in construction. 


“SHEFFIELD MULTICHEK”— Describes the fastest and 
most useful gage available for checking several dimen- 
sions at once. The Multichek is relatively simple to set 
up—very simple to operate after setting. Widely used on 
shells, fuses, ordnance parts, etc. 


“SHEFHIELD GAGES”—An 8-page digest of the Sheffield 
line of instruments; this booklet should be in the file of 
every key person concerned with gages and inspection. 
Included are descriptions of the gages mentioned pre- 
viously, as well as the Sheffield Thread Lead Checker, the 
Sheffield Universal External Measuring Instrument, and 
the Shefheld Universal Internal Measuring Instrument. 


“DIMENSIONAL CONTROL”’—“Dimensional Control” is 
a new basic text on gages and their use in industrial 
inspection. It has been written for 
Engineering students, members of 
Defense Training Courses, and men 
in Industry who want a more com- 
plete knowledge of this phase of 
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interest you. u 


THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION e@ 


O Sheffield Multichek 
D Sheffield Gages 


Please send me copies of the 
bulletins checked below free. 


O Sheffield Precisionaire 
O Sheffield Electrichek 
O Sheffield Visual Gage 


DAYTON, 


DO Send also a copy of Dimen- 
sional Control for which find 
my remittance ($1.50) attached. Address _ 


OHIO, U.S. A. 


Name 
Company 


Position 
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scratching the steel in process of rolling. 
Others have standardized on brass or 
brenze guides, while another mill may 
be compelled to use cast iron or cast 
steel guides to avoid metal build-up and 
scoring of the rolled steel. It is generally, 
though not always, true that the harder 
the guide material, the more tendency 
there is to such scratching. 

Where rolled steel guides are used, 
hardfacing has been applied with con- 
siderable success. The guides are grooved 
%-inch deep and 2 inches wide on both 
sides, preheated to 1100 degrees Fahr. 
and hardfaced by the oxyacetylene proc- 
ess. The overlay is built up slightly 
above the depth of the groove, to in- 
sure a smooth after finish grinding. 

The cast iron guides used at one mill 
were customarily discarded after roll- 
ing 3000 tons of steel. By hardfacing 
this has been increased to 7500 tons, 
and even then the guides are not dis- 
carded, but are resurfaced repeatedly. 
Both the oxyacetylene and the metallic 
are processes are suitable for this ap- 
plication. 

Brass or bronze mill guides are re- 
claimed when worn by burning out any 
adhering steel with a torch, preheating 
to remove dirt and grease, and filling 
up the grooves with phos-copper rod 
using the carbon arc process. These 
guides are used on both sides and may 
be restored four times, on the average, 
before being discarded. 

Hardfacing of Shafts: The restoration 
of worn shafts is a good example of the 
importance of proper selection of build- 
up material. According to the purpose 
of the shaft, it may be subject to abra- 
sion, friction or corrosion or a combina- 
tion of these factors. Since considerable 
time and effort may be spent in dis- 
mantling the machine to remove the 
worn shaft, careful consideration should 


Fig. 10—Reclaimed mill guide is shown 
at right after it was built up with 
Stoody Self-Hardening and faced with 
Stoodite. This treatment increased iis 
life 10 times over that of the original. 
A worn guide is shown at left to indi- 
cate the severe wear that these guides 


experience 


be given to these service conditions in 
choosing the proper build-up material 
which will give the longest service life. 
The building-up process presents no dif- 
ficulties, but precautions must be taken 
in hardfacing to minimize the tendency 
toward checking. 

In hardfacing a shaft the entire area 
to be treated should be held at a fairly 
constant heat while the overlay is being 
applied. For some operations a torch is 
preferable since it aids in holding the 
heat, although the metallic arc is equal- 
ly suitable provided frequent current ad- 
justments are made to avoid excessive 
penetration. Each bead is run length- 
wise for the full distance. When the sur- 
facing is completed the shaft is cooled 
slowly in hot sand or ashes, and is rough- 
ground at about 500 degrees Fahr. Fin- 
ish grinding should be done with a 
coolant so that the shaft temperature 
never exceeds 150 degrees Fahr. Other 


shafts may be welded without preheat 
depending on their composition and size. 

High-Temperature Applications: One 
of the benefits of hardfacing which is 
most valued today is that by prolonging 
the life of wearing parts it reduces the 
frequency of shutdowns for repairs. This 
is nowhere more evident than in such 
equipment as billet heating furnaces, 
which are being forced to the limit to 
produce maximum tonnages. The severe 
abrasion which the furnace skid pipes 
receive while at high surface tempera- 
ture ordinarily means frequent shutdown 
of the furnace for replacement and re- 
pair. However, an application of Stood- 
ite or similar hardfacing material which 
retains its physical properties at high 
temperatures, will increase the life of 
the skid pipes many times over. Only 
the top surfaces of the pipes need be 
hardsurfaced, and for such applications 
as this, the capacity of this hardfacing 
material to smooth out under wearing 


action further contributes to lengthy 


service, and avoidance of production de- 
lays. 
Similar working conditions prevail 


with coke pusher shoes, ingot stripper 
bits and other parts subject to both high 
temperature and abrasion. Hardfacing 
gives these parts many times the life 
of the original part, eliminating work 
stoppages and unnecessary replacement. 
For resurfacing coke pusher shoes, the 
face should be machined or ground 
clean, preheated to a red heat, and a 
double layer of hardfacing material ap- 
plied while maintaining this heat. Sub- 
sequent grinding is unnecessary if the 
surface deposit is comparatively smooth, 
and after brief use the hardfacing be- 
comes quite smooth, causing less abra- 
sion on the brick floor than an ordinary 
steel shoe. 

General Purposes: The= number and 
variety of wearing parts of steel mill 
equipment which can be effectively re- 
claimed when worn are fag too numer- 
ous to be described individually. How- 
ever, the operations described in this 
article are representative of most such 
problems, and the methods used apply 
with variations to other building-up and 
hardfacing operations of similar nature. 
Certainly there can be no question of 
the desirability of extending the service 
life of mill equipment as long as pos- 
sible. Mill maintenance departments are 
performing an increasingly important 
function in these times, and their serv- 
ices will be called upon more extensively 
than ever before. 


Fig. 11—The restored shaft is being 
flame hardened for still greater wear 
resistance. Two 3-flame torches are 
used with a quench ring, all mounted 
on a lathe carriage for hardening the 
shaft by the progressive spinning method 
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SMALL DIE CASTINGS | 
ALSO SERVE 


Shank shown in inset approximately }4 actual size—4,100 castings to the pound. 


When the manufacturer of the tiny ZINC Alloy Die Cast- 
ings shown above supplies one pound of his product to the 
Government, he is providing cupeye shanks for 4,100 
doctors’ and nurses’ uniform buttons. As shown in the inset, 
these die cast shanks are use i 

pins to form detachable button fasteners. 

The die casting machine which produces these button 
shanks is one of a special design for turning out small parts 
at high speed. Such a machine is capable of production 
quantities as high as 320 castings per minute! 


INTEGRALLY CAST RIVETS 
FACILITATE ASSEMBLY 


One of the outstanding advantages of the die casting process 
is its ability to provide fastening elements as integral parts 
of a casting. These elements usually take the form of studs 
or rivets, either hollow or with hollow ends, and assembly 
is completed by merely riveting, staking or spinning ovet the 
ends. This makes it unnecessary to provide and to handle 


The cutaway shows the mating of rivets and cored holes. 
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A publican issued for many years by Tae New Jensey Zinc Company to report on 


trends and accomplishments In the Geld of dié castings Title Reg. U. 8. Pat of 
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separate fastening elements, and effects considerable savings. 
An interesting case in point is the assembly illustrated in 
the drawing below. Several integral studs on one ZINC 
Alloy Die Cast part mate with cored holes in another die 
casting. When the mating castings are put together, assembly 
is effected by simply heading over the ends of the rivets. 


ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTINGS 
ARE TOUGH 


The ability of ZINC Alloy Die Castings to “take it” 18 
graphically illustrated by the die cast grease seals for the 
steering knuckle universal joints on Army “Jeeps.” If a 
part stands up on a “Jeep” it will stand up almost anywhere. 

Here is what the manufacturer of the “Jeep” axle assem- 
blies has to say about the die cast grease seals: “This seal 
has proven highly satisfactory ..- - 18 sturdy enough to 
withstand abuse from flying stones and gravel and cannot 
be torn off by striking sticks, stumps, small trees and so 
forth.” 

The strength of ZINC Alloy Die Castings exceeds that 
of most other commonly cast materials. For specific technical 
data on strength and other properties we suggest that you 
read the bulletin “Zamak Alloys for Zinc Alloy Die Cast- 
ings.” Just ask us for a copy—on your company letterhead. 





The die cast grease seals serve in a vulnerable spot. 
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Fig. 1—Final machining and threading of the bomb ends is done in this machine shop. 

The several bays of the building are served by a number of short span cranes with 

push-button controlled electric hoists. Approximately one crane or hoist is provided 
per machine here 


Better Handling Equipment 


SPEEDS BOMB 
PRODUCTION 


Fig. 2. ( Left, below )—Bombs are given final irspection and paint'ng here and readied 
for shipment. They are moved with over'ead handling equipment. All photos from 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 


Fig. 3. ( Right)—Overhead cranes with electric hoists handle bombs in this inspection 
and intermediate storage department 


AN EFFICIENT Cleveland Tramrail 
system is considered especially important 
in the production of bombs in the plant 
of a large Pennsylvania steel company— 
a plant recently awarded the coveted 
Army-Navy “E” for meritorious work. 

As the overhead monorail handling 
system serves every department from the 
beginning to the completion of the 
bombs, it is of paramount importance 
that this equipment operate smoothly at 
all times, seven days a week, 24 hours a 
day. Since its installation two years ago 
when the plant was converted for bomb 
manufacture, the handling equipment has 
done just that. The work is hot, hard 
and dirty. So the equipment must with- 
stand the most rigorous of operating 
conditions. 

The bombs are made from heavy plates 
of high-tensile-strength steel. The plates 
are fed to the traveling conveyors of two 
furnaces by means of a Cleveland Tram- 


see. 
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SOUTH BEND LATHES 


QUALLY EFFICIENT on precision toolroom work or close tolerance manufacturing 

operations, South Bend Lathes will help solve your production problems. Hundreds 
of nationally known manufacturers select them when streamlining their shop equipment 
to meet present day needs. Substantial savings in capital investment, power consumption, 
floor space and labor costs have resulted from their installation. They will give you the 
same efficient, trouble-free service they are giving in the shops of some of the largest 
defense industries. 


Many features contribute to the efficiency of South Bend Lathes. A wide range of 
spindle speeds permits machining work with maximum cutting tool efficiency. Their 
versatility reduces set-up time to a minimum — lowers cost of change-over from one job 
to another. Smooth, vibration-free operation permits finish turning or boring with such 
precision that subsequent grinding, honing or lapping operations can often be eliminated. 
A convenient arrangement of controls makes for an ease of operation which reduces 
fatigue and lowers the possibility of error. 


Maximum production at minimum cost can be attained only when the lathe is 
matched perfectly with the job. Made in a wide range of sizes and types, there is a 
South Bend Lathe that will efficiently handle almost any class of lathe work. Write for 
Catalog and name of dealer nearest you. 
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rail type UCW crane which has all mo- 
tions motorized. It is provided with an 
electromagnet that makes it a fast, easy 
job to pick up and handle the plates. 


The hot plates are taken to a blank- 
ing press where disks are blanked out. 
These are formed into cup-shaped sec- 
tions in a vertical cupping press. After 
reheating, they are drawn in a draw 
bench, again reheated and given the final 
draw. Up to this point, the bombs are 
handled with Cleveland Tramrai! type 
H-1 hand-propelled carriers. 

Hand-propelled cranes with electric 
hoists then handle the bombs through 








Fig. 4. (Left )—Bombs are handled in and out of the Pangborn Roto-Blast machines 


with electric hoists on hand-propelled carriers. 


Here the bombs are thoroughly 


cleaned inside and out 


Fig. 5. (Right)—Hot semi-drawn shell are taken from the reheat furnaces by the 
overhead Tramrail system and placed into a draw bench for further drawing 


the shears, which cut off the ends to form 
cylinders, and through the lathes where 
they are trimmed. Two monorail loops 
handle the bombs through furnaces and 
to forging hammers where the nose and 
tail are shaped. 

They are then heat treated, air 
quenched and sand blasted inside and 





out. Final machining of both ends, paint- 
ing, inspection and shipping take place 
in another building also served by a bat- 
tery of hand-propelled Cleveland Tram- 
rail cranes equipped with electric hoists. 

Several types of demolition bombs are 
made for use by the air forces of both 
the United States Army and Navy. 
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Silicon Bronze Alloys 


SILICON bronzes recently have been 
made the subject of British Standards 
War Emergency Specifications No.1030. 
This specification with a number of other 
new or revised specifications, originated 
in the present urgent need for economy 
in tin and for the replacement, wherever 
practicable, of high tin-content bronzes 
by alloys free from tin or containing 
lower percentages of that metal. 

Although the silicon bronzes are cap- 
able of giving reliable castings of good 
mechanical properties, it is felt that 
difficulties might be experienced in 
foundries having no previous experience 
of these alloys. The Non-Ferrous Sub- 
Committee of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen considered, therefore, that 


while it was not in a position to make 


The accompanying article was taken from 
the September, 1942 issue of THE FOUNDRY. 
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general recommendations concerning the 
use of silicon bronzes as substitutes for 
tin bronzes or gunmetals, it might be 
useful to give some guidance on foundry 
technique to those foundries which may 
contemplate producing castings in silicon 
bronzes. 

Therefore, the following notes have 
been prepared on the properties of silicon 
bronzes and on the technique which 
has been found successful by those with 
long experience in the casting of such 
alloys. 

B. S. War Emergency Specifications 
1030 gives the following limits of compo- 
sition: 


Silicon 1.50 to 5.00 per cent 

Manganese 1.50 per cent maximum 
Zinc 5.00 per cent maximum 
Iron 2.50 per cent maximum 


Total elements other than copper 





and .those specified above 0.50 per 


cent maximum 
Copper Remainder 

The mechanical properties called for 
in the specification for either separately 
cast or cast-on testbars, are: 

Ultimate tensile stress, 20 tons® per 
square inch minimum. 

Elongation, 15 per cent minimum. 

The silicon bronzes are capable of giv- 
ing close grain, homogeneous castings 
df high strength, toughness, good resis- 
tance to corrosion and _ suitability for 
pressure work. When molten they are 
very fluid, producing sharp and well- 
defined castings from sand molds. They 
can also be cast by the centrifugal pro- 
cess and in chilled molds. 

Silicon bronzes possess approximately 
the following characteristics: 

Density (cast. .8.4 
cubic centimeter 


grains per 


Weight per cubic centimeter 
0.92 pounds 
Shrinkage 5/32 to 3/16 


inch per foot 
In practice the mechanical strength of 


( Please turn to Page 105) 





*Editor’s note: The British ton herein re- 
ferred to contains 2240 pounds. 
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(5 can help yours! 


Maypde our engineers 





Airplane fuselage assembly in Pacific Coast plant. 


Part of our wartime job today 


is to help you use GAS more efficiently 


In the vital task of speeding up production of 
guns, planes, tanks, ships and other equipment, 
Gas plays a stellar role. For Gas is industry's 
fastest fuel—quick-heating, clean, flexible, and 
accurately controllable as to both temperatures 
and furnace atmospheres. 


To get the maximum efficiency out of this 
modern fuel—so widely used in war production 
—is the prime concern of the Gas industry 


today. 


To this end, your local Gas company offers 
you the services of its specialized Gas utiliza- 
tion engineers to help you speed up your 
production and keep your costs at a minimum. 


September 21, 1942 





Can we help you get better results with your 
present Gas equipment? That's part of our wartime 
job today, and we're doing it to the best of our ability. 
Maybe our engineers can help you—to speed victory. 
Call your Gas company for any assistance you may need. 

y ; ; ; ; 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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1. It’s timely and is written to help you keep pipe lines 
flowing. And it’s authoritative, for it’s based on the vast 
experience of America’s leading producer of valves— 


Crane. 


2. Bulletin No. 5 deals specifically with proper repair 
and reclamation of valves; tells how to keep them work- 
ing better and longer. That’s mighty important—now 
when piping equipment is harder to get—and critical 
metals must be conserved for war. 


3. “Piping Pointers” are ideal for training and super- 
vising the new men required to keep plant equipment in 
shape under triple-shift operation. Also, they help keep 
veteran workers “brushed-up” on modern piping practices. 


These Bulletins are available free to any plant—for its 
piping men, maintenance shops, and employee training 
schools. They're one of the ways Crane is sharing its 
basic information as the Nation’s leading valve manufac- 
turer with plants who are building for Victory. Ask your 
Representative for copies—or write direct. 


BACK ISSUES ARE AVAILABLE. To meet the demand 
for “Piping Pointers” from plants in every industry, extra 
supplies of back issues are available, Be sure to get the entire 
series NOW —when you need them most. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 











AFTER almost 100 years of specula- 
tion and planning, the iron ore and coal 
resources of Utah are seemingly about to 
rise to a position before only hoped for 
in the industrial and economic life of 
the western part of the United States. 
The far-reaching influence of the pro- 
jected iron and steel development now 
under way in Utah and the West is not 
easy to measure accurately, but that 
it is one of the most significant economic 
events ever to occur in Utah there can 
be little doubt, and for the entire West 
it will have far-reaching consequences. 

Iron and steel occupy a position in 
our modern economic life of tremendous 
importance—approximately 30 per cent 
of all of the employment in manufactur- 
ing in the country is based on iron and 
steel materials. The West has hereto- 
fore had only a small portion of this 
important segment of industrial activity. 
Employment is not extensive in the first 
stage of production, that of pig iron, 
a segment of which has been established 
in Utah for 18 years, but it becomes 


extensive as we move out toward the 


Initial blast furnace of the Columbia 
Steel Co. at Provo, Utah 

















more and more finished steel products. 

Marked increases in mining activity 
for coal, iron ore and limestone neces- 
sary for the new blast furnaces will add 
significantly to Utah’s economic struc- 
ture. To meet the needs of iron ore 
for the installed capacity of the blast 
furnaces at both Ironton and Geneva 
will require approximately 4,000,000 tons 
of iron ore per year. The coke for this 
operation will require about 3,650,000 
tons of coal, an amount in excess of the 
entire Utah production in some recent 
years, and to this must be added more 
than 900,000 tons of the limestone. All 
of this adds up to mining operations on 
a large scale. 

The great increase in blast furnace 
and steel capacity projected for Utah 
is definitely a segment of the industrial 
pattern that is developing in the west- 
ern region of the United States and 
is one of the great new activities knitting 
the industrial fabric of the West to- 
gether, with Utah definitely assuming an 
extremely important part in that pattern. 
One can not help but be convinced that 
this development is long overdue. The 
rapid growth of the western part of the 
United States and its potentialities have 
brought us to the point where the West 
should probably have its own steel indus- 
try developed on a pattern that will be 
largely independent of the eastern and 
southern steel mills. The basis for this 
statement will appear more definitely as 
the reader pursues the material in this 
article. 
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By J. R. MAHONEY 
Director, Bureav of Economic 
and Business Research 
School of Business, 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Aside from the basic economic factors 
supporting this western steel development, 
there is the military aspect growing out 
of the discontinuance of traffic through 
the Panama Canal that has occurred 
in both world wars, but more especially 
during the present one. In both wars 
the normal coastal traffic through the 
Panama Canal has been stopped and the 
West has been dependent upon ship- 
ment of steel from eastern mills at ex- 
pensive transcontinental rail rates. This 
places a great strain on our transpor- 
tation facilities, and significant increases 
in costs in all of the war activities using 
steel on the West 
This lack of western sources of 


coast results there- 
from. 
steel is costly from the financial point 
of view as well as from the ineffective- 


ness in our war efforts caused by the 
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USS PAINTBOND BONDERIZED GALVANIZED STEEL SHEETS. GUIDE FOR SWEET METAL WORKERS. A useful manual of POCKET REFERENCE BOOK ON LIGHT FLAT ROLLED STEEL 
Complete information on the characteristics and facts to aid sheet metal workers in their applica- This little encyclopedia provides sheet meta! 
application of this special galvanized sheet, which tion of U-S-S Galvanized, Black, Ternes and workers with a convenient reference for esse?- 
is Bonderized to give it the quality of immediate Stainless Steel Sheets. Contains valuable fabricat- tial facts and figures they need in their daily 
paintability, plus the ability to hold paint longer. ing and construction tips, tables of weights and use of steel sheets and strip. Contains con- 
sizes, and finishing information. Fully illustrated. densed application information and numerous 

tables of weights and measures. 





BSS STAINLESS AND WEAT-RESISTING STEELS FOR THE 
[UM INDUSTRY. Applications and advantages. 
omplete information on composition, physical 
operties, and corrosion resistance. Appendix 
Htells how to weld stainless steel linings into 
"existing refinery vessels. 






STEEL AIRCRAFT MATERIALS AND APPLICATIONS. A pic- 
torial manual designed to acquaint new men in 
the aircraft field with the fundamentals of steel 
application. Distribution is limited to responsi- 
ble men actually engaged in aircraft production 


U-S-S STAINLESS AND WEAT-RESISTING STEELS FOR MODERN 
WBUSTRY. A condensed catalog on stainless steels 
in the dairy, petroleum, food, textile, aviation and 
transportation industries. Full information on 
chemical, physical and mechanical properties, cor- 
rosion resistance, and fabricating qualities 


DEADWEIGHT IS OFF THE PAYROLL WITH U-S-S HIGH TENSILE 
STEELS. Contains condensed information on the 
advantages, composition, properties, fabrication 
and application of U-S-S Cor-Ten, Man-Ten and 
Sil-Ten High Tensile Steels 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Scully Steel Products Company, 


Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





THE FABRICATION OF U-S-$ STAINLESS STEELS. A manual of 
detailed recommendations for successful workman 
ship in the fabrication of stainless steel. Contains 
valuable helps on welding, riveting, soldering, joint 
design, machining, cutting, forming, annealing 
pickling, surface finishing and protection 


U-$-S ABRASION-RESISTING STEEL. Complete 
facts on composition, properties and fabrication 
Also a table of appli ations and full information 
on punching, drilling, machining, cutting, welding 
and forming 


essential 
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delay in shipbuilding and other basic 


war industries. 

To the extent to which there is a 
sound economic basis for this western 
steel development, there would be a 
close approach to making the West in- 
dependent for its main steel needs, ex- 
cept possibly in specialized types where 
the limited consumption in the West 
would not merit duplication of special- 
ized eastern plants. As long as the 
market is only partially supplied from 
western plants, the competitive situation 
must be such as to still make the price 
enough to cover the cost of transporta- 
tion from the East or part of this must 
be absorbed by the eastern plants. For 
most steel products, the West must now 
pay from 20 to 30 per cent more than 
current prices near eastern steel centers. 


The prominent position of the iron and 
steel industry in our moden industrial 
picture has meant that the lack of a 
full complement of these steel facilities 
in the West has been a factor in the 
retardation of this area. A more com- 
plete development of steel facilities 
should remove a great handicap to west- 
ern development and provide for an 
important increase in population and in- 
dustry that would in turn increase the 
needs for more steel and lead to still 
further development. At this point one 
can not help but speculate on the pos- 
sibilities of expansion in the trade rela- 
tions between the United States, China, 
India and other Pacific areas that may 
follow the successful culmination of the 
present world war and what this may 
mean in the way of increased steel pro- 
duction in the West. 

The basic soundness of this develop- 
ment in Utah and the West hinges, of 
course, on certain fundamental factors. 
In the first place, the presence of raw 
materials in sufficient quantity and quali- 
ty is required such as will give the proper 
foundation to the industry. Next comes 
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AVERAGE OF RATES ON PIG IRON, INGOTS, 
BILLETS, BLOOMS AND SHEET BARS 
CASTERN PRODUGING CENTERS 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
—+—- PROVO TO PACIFIC COAST 
WATER RATES VIA 
PANAMA CANAL 
































Left, above, Western iron and steel capacity showing present capacity and approved 
expansion. Right, freight rates on iron and steel products from production centers to 
Pacific coast points, in dollars per gress tons 


the cost of assembling the raw materials 


-—iron ore, coking coal and limestone 


used to produce the basic pig iron. This 
cost of assembly is of great significance 
because it takes in excess of 4 tons of 
the raw materials to produce 1 ton of 





Table I—Estimated Assembly Costs in the 
Production of Pig Iron 
Iron 
Producing Center Ore Coal Flux Total 
Birmingham, Ala. $1.25 $1.64 $0.09 $2.98 


Gary, Ind. 8.52 3.99 0.26 7.77 
Pittsburgh 5.88 0.31 0.87 6.56 
2.87 230 0.14 5.31 


Utah 





pig iron, the basic product of the steel 
industry. The blast furnace plant lo- 
cation, therefore, needs to be such as 
will minimize these costs, but other fac- 
tors must also be considered. 

There must be sufficient market served 
by the plant so that its size will be large 
enough to secure the economies that can 
only come with large plant installations. 
But this is no longer a problem for an 
extensive steel development in the West. 


The western region will show some im- 
portant increases with this steel de- 
velopment and then the proportionate 
part of the economy of the country as a 
whole represented by the West would 
be still further increased. These broad 
generalities will be treated more specifi- 
cally to bring out the fundamental fac- 
tors on which the economic soundness of 
this steel development depends. 

The most fundamental factor drawing 
the iron and steel industry to Utah is 
the tremendous resources in coal. The 
virtual absence of coal in the regions of 
the United States west of Central Utah 
is a striking feature of the basic factors 
shaping the pattern of western industrial 
development. The coal resources of 
Washington are seemingly not favorable 
for use in the steel industry mainly be- 
cause of their high ash content. 


For blast furnace operations the coal 
needs to be of the coking variety. While 
most Utah coals are not coking types yet 
fairly large areas are, and the quantity 
is sufficient for a large iron and steel de- 
velopment. Full information on the ex- 





Table Il—Cost of Materials Per Ton of Pig Iron 


B 
(Value of ore at mine $1.65 per ton) (2.7 tons) 
Cost of Assembly 
Gary 
(Value at mine $2.59 per ton) 
Cost of assembly (1.85 tons) 
Pittsburgh 
(Value at mine $2.59 per ton) 
Cost ot assembly (1.85 tons) 
Utah 


(Value of ore at mine $1.00 per ton) 
Cost of assembly (1.85 tons) 


Iron Ore Flux Coke Total 
$4.45 $0.80 
1.25 





$5.70 


$4.80 
3.52 


$0.45 $5.74 





$8.52 $14.51 


$4.80 
5.88 


$0.45 





$10.68 $14.51 


$1.85 
2.87 


$0.45 $4.60 





$4.72 
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¥%& The nation needs scrap iron and 
steel—millions of extra tons of it this 
year. Make your clean-up complete, 
both in the plant and at home. Subject 
every pound of idle metal to the search- 
ing question: “Is it absolutely essential 
thai we keep this?” 

But don’t stop there! Rounding 
up the scrap and instituting more 
thorough salvage methods are only 
part of the job of conserving the 
nation’s resources. Start at the be- 
ginning and make better use of new 
steel . . . aim to get more finished 
products out of it, with less waste. 


OEM Photo by Palmer, in an Allegheny Ludlum plant 





That is particularly necessary 
with electric-furnace steels, and the 
critical alloys they contain. There 
are many ways to save. Both stain- 
less and tool steels can be more 
efficiently selected and better used, 
to step up production and cut down 
the amount of rejects and spoilage. 
The substitution of lower alloys, 
and of standard analyses, sizes or 
finishes instead of special ones, 
all offer good opportunities to save. 

Right now, do your share to in- 
crease the nation’s scrap stockpile. 


And for the duration, avoid waste 


in all its forms—make every pound 
of steel and alloys go as far as possible. 
There will be problems involved, 
but not insoluble ones. Call on 


our Technical Staff to help you. 





Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Table I1I—Comparative Freight Rates on Selected Iron and Steel 
Commodities to the Pacific Coast® 


Ingots, Bil- Sheet 
Pig Iron lets, blooms Bars 
All-Rail Rates: $ Gross Ton $ Gross Ton $ Gross Ton 
Ironton, Utah $4.95 > $5.78 $6.05 
Pueblo, Colo. 7.70 «6, 6, 19.04 19.04 
Gary, Ind. 11.44 | 7 24.64 24.64 
Birmingham, Ala. 13.70 om 26.66 26.66 
Pittsburgh 15.41 f, 28.45 28.45 
Water Rates: % 
Sparrows Point, Md. 10.20 ~ 10.20 10.20 
Mobile, Ala. 10.20 10.20 10.20 


*Freight rates compiled ae mapoits — fre 
of Utah. 


regions and compared with a report. 
Publicity and Industrial Develop, 
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Table IV-—Western Steel Capac (Gross Tons) 


Producing Center 
Pueblo 


Open hearth 1, 


Los Angeles 
Blast furnaces 
Open hearth 
Electric 
Seattle 
Blast furnaces 
Open hearth 
Electric 


Present Additions Total 
564,000 84,000 648,000 
131,210 ' 1,181,210 
193,000 1,835,000 2,028,000 
1,098,000 1,098,000 
554,970 120,000 674,976 
22.000 84,000 106,000 
’ 607,000 607,000 
328,100 652,000 980,100 
45.100 45.100 
165,000 60,000 225,000 
8,000 7,000 15,000 





tent and quality of Utah coking coals 
is not readily available, but that the 
coal used for these purposes in the past 
ere satisfactory there can be little 
q on. ‘Since the technique of «dking 
practice is improving the extent of coal 
suitable for coking is progressively en- 
larged. Before steel reaches its final 
stage ordinarily 3 or 4 tons of coal per 
ton of finished steel are required; this 
includes about 2 for the coke used in 
the blast furnace and about the same 
amount beyond. It can readily be seen 
that the presence of great deposits of 
coal of proper quality that can be eco- 
nomically mined is a matter of great 
significance for the location of an iron 
and steel industry. This is Utah's chief 
claim to a prominent part in western 
steel development. The scarcity of such 
deposits makes any location west of 
Utah of doubtful economic soundness. 

Not only does Utah have ample tan- 
nage of coal, but the physical features 
governing its production, such as nearly 
horizontel position of the beds, thick 
seams—8 to 16 feet thick, no necessity 
of hoisting, favorable roof and floor con- 
ditions and other factors making for 
economical mechanized mining, are pres- 
ent in highly advantageous relationships. 

Utah coals are more volatile and will 
yield less coke per ton than eastern coals 
-——about 53 per cent as compared to 67 
to 70 per cent. But the volatiles con- 
stitute a credit and the larger per cent 
in Utah coals will furnish more gas, 
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ammonia, tar, oils, etc., per ton of coke 
produced, 

The quantity of iron ore available in 
Utah is one of the two most basic fac- 
tors in the raw material ‘situation on 
which the economic soundness of the iron 
and steel industry in the State rests. 
Official and reliable ~ estimates of the 
tonnage of the southern Utah iron ore 
deposits in Iron and Washington coun- 
ties are not readily available. The 40,- 
000,000-ton estimate of Leith and Harder 
as given in the Geological Survey Bul- 
letin‘ No. 338, published in 1908 has 
proved to be far too low as careful work 
since has demonstrated an amount more 
than double the original with explora- 
tion still incomplete. Much of the terri- 
tory that is now being explored by gov- 
ernment agencies was not included in 
the former studies. 

Preliminary work in some other areas 
would indicate that considerable addi- 
tional quantities will be added when 


sufficient additional exploration is com- 
pleted. It has been the experience of 
most districts that .early estimates are 
almost universally conservative. The 
iron ore deposits of southern Utah are 
not easy to estimate without careful geo- 
physical and geological exploration and 
actual test drilling. In any event the 
amount of iron ore available for the 
projected plants in Utah is greatly. in 
excess of the present high-grade iron ore 
reserves that serve as the foundation of 
the steel mills in the Chicago, Pitts- 
‘burgh and Ohio Valley areas when coth- 
pared with the installed capacity in 
those regions, 

Cifferences in taxes on iron ore are 
significant as between Utah and Minne- 
sota iron ore fields. On the basis of a 
study made by the author and covering 
the period from 1926 to 1932, the total 
taxes on the iron ore properties were 
only 1.6 cents per dollar of gross in- 
come which amounted to virtually 1% 
cents per ton of ore mined. But the 
Minnesota taxés in periods of low pro- 
duction sometimes amount to 75 cents 
or more per ton and in normal years 
from 40 to 50 cents per ton. This is a 
marked advantage for a steel plant using 
Utah iron ore. Alabama has a severence 
tax of 4% cents per ton of iron ore in 
addition to an ad valorem tax, but the 
tax burden is much lighter than in Min- 
nesota. 

In records of the Utah State Tax Com- 
mission the cost of mining iron ore in 
Utah is placed at just a little in excess of 
35 cents per ton, and the value per ton 
is given at 95 cents making 60 cents 
the net value at the mine. This would 
indicate that the dollar figure placed on 
iron ore for Utah is ample for present 
conditions. However, it is being used in 
anticipation of the possibility that the 
mining of some of the other iron ore de- 
posits may not be as economical as those 
mined at present. 

A number of factors always determine 
the location of industries. Some of 
the most important are: An early start 
by pioneer manufacturing enterprises, 
strategic transportation advantages, 
nearness to the sources of raw materials, 
accessibility to consuming markets and 


(Please turn to Page 100) 





Table V—Blast Furnace and Steel Capacity—Net Tons® 








(As of April, 1942) 


Annual Blast Annual Steel 
Distribution by Districts: Furnace ity Capacity 

Eastern 11,781,750 18,105,250 
Pittsburgh- Youngstown 24,321,820 37,447,200 
Cleveland-Detroit 6,008,930 7,825,840 
Chicago 12,916,450 18,953,210 
Southern 4,258,830 3,598,000 
Western 971,800 2,341,130 
Total 60,259,580 | 88,270,630 





: Ametionn Iron and Steel Institute. 
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THERE [S NO GEAR TOO SMALL 
10 BE FINISHED BY “SHAVING 





a 

A one inch diam- 
eter annular 
being Gaished on 
a new Michigan 
861-4B. 


The new Michigan 861+4B which will accurately 
finish machine the minutest gear in far less time than 
it takes to read this advertisement. 


For the past few months we have been busy 
telling you about the new “Michigans” on 
which you can shave gears up to 4 ft. in 


diameter. 


Now we would like to introduce to you the 
new Michigan 861, designed for the pro- 
ducer of small gears—for instruments, for 
control mechanisms, etc.— from a maximum 
of four inch diameter down to as close to 


zero diameter as you can make a gear. 


It will handle gears up to 1 inch face width 
and down to “nothing”. The gears can 
be mounted on shafts up to 9 inches 
long or they can be annular types with no 


shafts at all. 


Just rough them out, put them on the 
Michigan 861-4B crossed axis gear finisher 
and in a few seconds they will be finished to 


within tenths of a thousandth. 


MICHIGAN TOOL 


771 E. C DETROIT, 
McNICHOLS ROAD U.S.A. 








How To Determine the Fabricating Qualities of 


NICKEL ELECTRODEPOSITS 


(Concluded from Sept. 7 Issue) 

IN ORDER to produce deposits for 
any particular purpose, it has been found 
very practical to alter conditions to cor- 
respond with requirements. Thus, for 
moderately deep forming or general 
fabrication, when a soft No. 4 temper 
steel is required as a base, nickel having 
stiffness values and properties as illus- 
trated in Fig. 3 should be applied. When 
material is to be used in flat form such 
as for ferrotype plates or where abra- 
sion may be a factor, deposits of the hard 


*Now with Empire Plating & Mfg. Co., Chi- 


cago. 


By F. P. ROMANOFF* 
Apollo Metal Works 


Chicago 


type are recommended. As _ tensile 
strength tests on nickel deposits are not 
readily made because of the tendency 
for specimens to fracture in the jaws of 
the usual tensile testing machines, the 
stiffness testing machine seems to be 
especially adapted for determining the 
physical properties of nickel electro- 
deposits. Control of conditions is easily 
maintained for the period of time re- 
quired to obtain 0.010 to 0.020-inch of 
deposit, using a starting sheet of tinplate, 
aluminum or passivated steel. 

Current density values are given for 
each nickel deposit tested and the results 
show that current density is not a factor 
for obtaining characteristic deposits of 
any particular type. Therefore, from 
6 to 8 hours may suffice in most cases 
to produce the required deposit thick- 
ness for stiffness tests with proper oper- 
ating conditions in modern high-speed 
baths. Table I is a general resume of 
the values obtained in -tests, including 
conversions for comparison. 


Note that any conversions referred to 
here are approximate and used only to 
indicate the relationship to other means 


of testing. Because physical tests in 
general result in cold working properties. 
This means that numerical values ob- 
tained in most physical tests cannot be 
converted with mathematical exactness. 
These features apply also to electro- 
deposits. However, it is of considerable 


Fig. 7—Micrograph of cross section of 

Erichsen cup drawn to 0.275-inch. Nickel 

is 0.0002-inch thick. This is a ductile 
nickel deposit on copper 
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interest to compare these different tests. 

Tensile tests of electrodeposits are 
difficult to reproduce because of many 
factors. If a deposit is made heavy 
enough to be machined, difficulties in 
maintaining bath and operating condi- 
tions long enough make it impossible 
to duplicate results. At-the same time 
specimens are produced in which prop- 
erties of the deposit also vary. And the 
specimen may have varying strata which 
have no sharp demarcation for separa- 
tion. 

In the case of preliminary tests, it was 
found that the starting surface of speci- 
mens had rockwell hardness values dif- 
fering as much as 12 points from those 
values obtained on the final surface 
when appreciable thicknesses were de- 
posited. 


Reproducible Results Difficult 


Precautions were necessary to get re- 
producible results, particularly when low- 
current-density specimens were prepared 
requiring a long time for deposition. 

Photomicrographs were taken of 
Erichsen cups of ductile and medium 
ductile specimens. The photomicro- 
graphs show the cross section at the 
greatest stressed area of the surface. 
Fig. 7 illustrates a cross section of a dome 
of ductile nickel of 0.0002-inch on a cop- 
per base. The nickel has been stretched 
uniformly over the stressed cup and 
shows no breaks at any point. Fig. 8 
is a cross section of a dome of medium 
nickel of about the same thickness and 
shows a fractured point in the dome of 
the cup. These magnifications are at 
400 diameters. Similar photographs on 
steel bases showed the same conditions. 

If more severe fabrication is performed 
on nickel-coated copper, the copper sur- 
fact has a tendency to be broken up. 
When the nickel was applied to a steel 


Fig. 8—Same type of test as Fig. 7 but 
on medium nickel deposit, 0.00025-inch 
thick. All micrographs are shown at 400 
diameters. Note break in deposit here 


Fig. 9—Same type of test but on a 
medium nickel deposit of greater thick- 
ness—0.00045-inch 


Fig. 10—This bright nickel deposit has 
a thickness of 0.0005 to 0.00l-inch and 
appears to be ductile *according to this 
type of test. When deposited on a base 
of copper, the cup tests show extreme 
brittleness in this and other thicknesses. 
This deposit was obtained from the same 
bath as that used to obtain curve 6, Fig. 
6 (see Part I of this article) 


Fig. 11—Micrograph showing laminated 

structure of bright nickel, same deposit 

as shown by curve 6, Fig. 6. See data 
in Fig. 10 caption 
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NO FINISHING IS NECESSARY 


That’s right—on the DoAll you can cut out thousands of metal parts and 
they’re ready for use. Follow the line of any external or internal design 
and get a smooth finish that requires no further mach ining. 


UNSURPASSED FOR RAPID, ECONOMICAL 
PRECISION SAWING 


Whether it’s special parts or regular production work—20 to 80 stacked sheets, 
bar or tubing stock, blocks of any thickness—the DoAll saves uncountable man 


hours and much valuable machine time. 


DoAll supremacy is aided by the 48 different saw bands available—a best style for 
every kind of metal or alloy. 


Then, consider the metal saved—very important today. DoAll leaves waste metal 
in large, usable pieces, not in a heap of filings or nibbled chips. 


LET US PROVE THESE FACTS TO YOU. A factory-trained man will call with 


a DoAll and show you how it will save you time, labor and metal. 


New Illustrated Book—The story of DoAll performance STRIP-OUT 
in many plants, told in pictures. Send for copy. CONTAINER 


Pat. No. 2,255,577 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, Inc. Des. No. 127,313 
1324 S. Washingtoh Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. ay 


Associated with the DoAll Company, Des Plaines, I! 
Manufacturers of Band Saws and Band Files for DoAll Contour Machines 
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Three Typical Steel Mill Installations 


Steel mills are definitely in the first line 

trenches of the home front . . . their heavy 
production schedules and continuous ‘round-the-clock 
operations demand dependable equipment that must 
not fail. 


Almost all of the steel mills in America have such equip- 
ment in Roper Rotary Pumps — the pumps that have 
been the outstanding choice of steel mill engineers for 
years. There can be only one reason for this preference 
... Ropers do a better job! Performance speaks louder 
than a million words of whys and wherefores. 





So, if you need pumps that can lick a tough job... 
pumps that can take it day in and day out . . . pumps 
that will give you the acme of mechanical and volumetric 
efficiency . . . ROPER is the name to specify. 





While for Catalog 948 PITTSBURGH 


book contains a summary and a digest OFFICE 


of factual information and pum 
ing . coy will bc aullal auienpey 
upon request. 207-209 
BLVD. OF 


THE ALLIES 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 














Fig. 12—Summary of results of stiffness 
tests on nickel deposits. All below curve 
3 were dull nickel obtained under condi- 
tions which would produce maximum duc- 
tility. Areas of demarcation of different 
types of deposits overlap somewhat, so 
are not definite 


base, this condition was not observed. 
This coarseness of the grain upon dis- 
tortion is a function of heat treatment 
of the base since in previous tests cop- 
per with finer grain could be obtained 
from certain mills. 


Cross-section micrographs of harder 
deposits appear exactly like those of the 
medium deposits with fractures closer 
and of greater frequency. An attempt 
to determine the grain orientation of a 
thicker deposit of double nickel was 
unsuccessful because of the small field 
observable at this magnification. The 
area observed did not cover a great 
enough contour to distinguish curvature. 


Fig: 9 represents a cross section of 
medium nickel drawn to 7 millimeters 
and illustrates the possibility of fabrica- 
tion without loss of corrosion resistance 
by increasing the thickness of the de- 
pesit to 0.0006-inch. The medium 
nickel deposits in these thicknesses af- 
fect the ultimate depth of draw of the 
combined base and electrodeposit. An 
Erichsen dome drawn to the fracturing 
point on a medium nickel deposit will 
be 2 or more millimeters lower than the 
depth of draw obtainable without frac- 
ture of a specimen with a full ductile 
nickel deposit. 


Likewise the fracture of the Erich- 
sen dome of a hard nickel deposit 
of these thicknesses will always be sev- 
eral millimeters less. Some tests were 
made on bright nickel deposits from two 
sources. One deposit represented an 
alloy with proper addition agents and 
the other was one of the nickel baths 
with organic addition agents. Both de- 
posits were found to be too hard for 
testing on the Olsen stiffness instrument 
because of a tendency to form an arch 
instead of bending at an angle. 


This could be overcome somewhat by 
shortening the cantilever distance, but 
for comparison the same l-inch distance 
was retained. It was impossible to ob- 
tain a good bending moment on the one 
specimen of 0.008-inch thickness. Good 
readings can be determined on specimens 
of this thickness in ductile, medium or 
even the hard dull nickel deposits. But 
the arching and slipping of this bright 
nickel specimen prevented any compara- 
tive determination. 


The other specimens were 0.016 to 
0.020-inch thick. Although arching was 
very pronounced, determinations of stiff- 
ness values of different widths 


and 
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DEGREES DEFLECTION 


slightly different thicknesses checked sur- 
prisingly close. 

Curve 6 in Fig 5 is the average of 
three different specimens of the same 
bright nickel deposit. It is very hard 
and shows no yield point whatever. 
There was no definite set angle, indicat- 
ing a complete lack of ductility. The 
average stiffness at 45 degrees was 56.9, 
which is twice that of the hard nickel 
prepared in a bath containing ammo- 
nium and potassium chlorides and over 
five times the value of the best ductile 
were well over 100, and tests on the 
superficial rockwell, using the diamond 
Brale, gave values around 65 N corre- 
sponding to a rockwell C value of 58. 
This compares in value with hard alloy 
steels. 


Shows Common Fallacy 


One of these bright nickel deposits also 
illustrated a common fallacy in determin- 
ing ductility by a folding test. This test 
consists of wrinkling or folding a thin 
layer of nickel about 0.0005 to 0.001- 
inch thick. If no cracking or breaking 
occurs, and the cross fold produces no 
perforations, the deposit is assumed to 
be ductile. 

That this test may be grossly mislead- 
ing is illustrated by Fig. 10, which rep- 
resents a piece of exfoliated bright nickel. 
The deposit varied in thickness over 
its surface from 0.0005 to 0.001-inch. 


Note: In the first part of this article, Streetz, 


Sept. 7, p. 98, two errors which may 
have caused confusion. On p. 104, i sen- 
tence, t paragraph should read—‘“The sha 

of the curve as it passed the e limit”, ete 


of the curves with the horizontal is an 

tion of the modulus of elasticity, and the break 
in the straight line corresponsds to a yield point 
or 





figure, and 
perforations or 


Erichsen cup 


As seen in the creasing 
folding produced no 
cracking. However, the 
test showed fracture at a 
less than 2 milimeters while the stiffness 
tests indicated practically zero ductility 
This deposit showed the laminated struc- 
ture usually found in bright nickel de- 
posits and is seen in Fig. 11. 


depth of 


A summary of the results obtained on 
the Tour-Marshall Olsen stiffness tester 
is shown by the chart in Fig. 12. This 
method of determining physical prop- 
erties appears to give consistent values 
and is more readily applied to the thin 
electrolytic deposits than most other 
tests thus far proposed for determining 


these properties. Quantitative values are 


obtained rather than qualitative, and 
routine testing is very practical. 
The method should lend itself to 


similar determinations of electrolytic de- 
posits of copper, zinc and other metals 
and prove valuable for control when 
hardness, ductility or other physical prop- 
erties are desired. 

The main factors governing the hard- 
ness or dutility of nickel deposits were 
found to be composition, pH, most or- 
ganic substances in general, and any 
materials which would cause interference 
with grain growth. Current density af- 
fected the properties only when other 
factors were most advantageous. The 
charts show curves obtained at various 
current densities to illustrate this point. 
Comparable nickel deposits could be ob- 
tained from any solution tested at current 
densities varying between 6 and 40 am- 
peres per square foot with only minor 
solution adjustments, if any. 

For permission to publish this work, 
grateful acknowledgement is made to the 
Apollo Metal Works. 




















Utility Conveyor 


Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., is of- 
ering to those with suitable priority a 
new model CM utility conveyor for such 
applications as piling cartons, packages, 
bags and boxes; unloading and loading 





miscellaneous loads. It is of the adjust- 
able belt type, the belt being about 11 
feet long and 14 inches wide. The lat- 
ter is driven by a 1/3-horsepower single- 
phase 60-cycle alternating-current 110- 
volt geared head motor equipped with 
a 25-foot flexible connecting cord. 
The whole conveyor frame is portable 
being mounted on 6-inch casters. It 
can operate either from a horizontal po- 
sition or incline of 35 degrees. Speed 
of the unit is about 60 feet per minute. 


Plate Grinder 


Vonnegut Moulder Corp., 1819 Madi- 
son avenue, Indianapolis, announces a 
new LG type armor plate grinder fabri- 
cated of less than one-half of the critical 
materials that miight be needed for a 
machine of similar capacity. 

Consisting essentially of a stationary 
grinder unit, 45-foot tracks and twin 
traveling work tables, the grinder bevels 
straight line edges of armor plate pre- 
paratory to are welding into the shells 
of tanks ard armored cars. 

Cutting is provided by a 36-inch di- 





ameter abrasive chuck wheel supported 
on a @inch diameter spindle in long 
tapered bearings with ball bearing thrust 
collar and powered through 8 strands of 
V-belt from a 40-horsepower motor. 
The two work tables of the grinder 
are adjusted angularly by means of 
heavy screws to provide for edge bevels 


90 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 








of 90 to 25 degrees. One table is op- 
erated while the other is being unloaded, 
loaded, and set up, thus providing for 
almost continuous production. 

Table travel is actuated by a cable 
drive with choice of 25, 30 or 35 feet 
per minute rate of feed. Each table 
is connected or disconnected from the 
cable by quick acting clamps. Cable 
power is supplied by a 3-horsepower mo- 
tor driving a cable drum through a pair 
of reversing friction clutches, speed re- 
duction gears, chains and sprockets. 

Grinder shown is set up on a skeleton 
frame for test purposes. Installed, how- 
ever, its I-beam track rails and grinder 
unit are mounted on a concrete founda- 
tion. 


One-Ton Hoist 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, an- 
nounces the inclusion of a 1l-ton hoist 


in the production of its material han- 





dling equipment. Called Zip-Lift, it is 
equipped «with the same features as 
the smaller models, a few of which are: 
full magnetic push-button control, pre- 
formed nonspinning hoist cables, 3-way 
interchangeable mountings, safety type 
limit switch, double brakes, and dust- 
and-weather-proof fully-enclosed con- 
struction. It is designed for quick in- 
terchangeable mounting, either trolley, 
hook, rigid or bolt. It also can be par- 
allel or cross mounted. 


Truck Tractor 


Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa.; an- 
nounces a new model NTTD electric 
industrial truck tractor powered by two 
heavy duty drive units, including two 
motors. Its features include 4-wheel, 











extra large external contracting brakes, 
mounted on worm shaft, providing equal 
braking on all wheels. 

Frame is of heavy construction from 





standard plates and shapes, hot riveted 
and welded into rigid and mono-unit 
construction. The tractor has a drawbar 
pull of 800 pounds normal, 3600 pounds 
ultimate. The overall length is 84 
inches, wheel base 48 inches, overall 
height 59 inches. Travel is controlled 
by a  lever-operated arum-type con- 
troller which is interlocked automati- 
cally with the operator’s seat and brake 
foot pedal. Battery compartment can be 
provided for either side or top removal 
of battery. 


Cutting Machine 


Andrew C. Campbell . Division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inc.. 
Bridgeport, Conn., is offering a new 
No. 425 Cutalator wet abrasive cutting 
machine for cutting any tubular section 
up to 4%-inch diameter and any solid 
stock up to 3%-inch diameter. Smooth 
cuts of the unit are said to be the direct 
result of an oscillating and rotating move- 
ment of the hydraulically fed abrasive 
wheel and a new controlled coolant sys- 
tem. 

The motor is not mounted on the 
abrasive wheel swing frame. Therefore, 
cutting characteristics are maintained on 
the unit, regardless of weight of motor 





Any variation in the weight of the motor 
does not affect the feeding of the wheel. 
An adjustable, counter-balancing device 
permits an exact counter-balance, regard- 
less of weight or size of the wheel op- 


erating motor. Controls of the machine 
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THEY’LL GET THERE firth 


-- - WITH tHe Mos, 


ETTING there "fustest with the mostest” is an axiom 
as important in the warfare of production as on the battle 
front. That's why, in hundreds of America’s highly geared 
war plants, you'll find P&H Zip-Lifts handling materials 
beside machine tools, along production lines, in ware- 
houses, loading zones, etc. They're saving time, man- 
power — helping get America there first with the most! 


CAPACITIES 
250, 500, 1,000 and 
2,000 Ibs. 


Irs a small, wire rope electric hoist with 
full magnetic push button control; with 
lifting capacities of 250, 500, 1,000 and 
2.000 pounds. Bolt, hook or trolley mount- 
ings are interchangeable, To aid the war 
effort, qualified defense plants can depenc 
upon P&H's honest delivery dates. 





General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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coolant tank. 


Drill Presses 





| models—two to six spindles—are par- 
ticularly effective in increasing produc- 


tion on jobs where a series of holes are 


to be drilled, reamed or counterbored 
in a single piece. 
The power feed unit—one that will 
permit one operator to operate effectively 
four or more spindles—is operated 
through a multiple disk clutch and has 
constant mesh worm gear and worm. 
A power take-off pulley on the drill 
| press spindle operates the unit through 
/a 4-speed counter shaft. This makes 
| available feed rates of 0.003, 0.006, 0.009 
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and 0.012-inch per revolution of the 
spindle. 

Feed rates on the machine are quickly 
changed, a tension release on the counter 
shaft belt simplifies making the change. 
The clutch can be engaged at a touch 
of a lever at any point of spindle travel, 
there are no gears to mesh. Also a 
micrometric depth gage releases the feed 
at any predetermined point and allows 
the spindle to return to its original po- 
sition. 

Capacity of these drill presses in steel 
is %-inch and l-inch in cast iron. Dis- 
tance from spindle to column is 10 inches 


' permitting drilling to the center of a 


20-inch circle. They have five spindle 
speeds from 260 to 1740 revolutions 
per minute with an 1140 revolution per 
minute motor or from 400 to 2600 with 


| a 1740 revolutions per minute motor. 


Balanced pulleys and rugged construc- 
tion throughout permit spindle speeds 
in excess of 5000 revolutions per minute. 

Rack and pinion elevating mechanism 
can be used on heads of the multi- 
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are centralized. A separate coolant tank 
mounted on casters makes it easy to re- 
move the chips and sediment in the 





Walker-Turner Co. Inc., Plainfield, 
N. J., has introduced new single and 
_ multi-spindle drill presses in the 1100 
series designed to meet present produc- 
tion demands. The multiple spindle 
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For increased production 


from your Plate Milis— 






IRON ROLLS 


N er 
Techni PROCESS ALL 


. they are non-spalling 
. give improved surface finish 


. have soft and strong necks 
and wabblers 





. . Special Equipment . . . Iron-Steel Castings ... The NEW Abramsen Straightener .. . Improved Johnston 
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Since 1803—Pioneers, Engineers and Builders 
MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY .. . Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. 


Get the Most Out of Every Wheel 


On Your Portable Grinders 


Of course the first thing is to make sure you have 
the right grain and grade of Norton Wheels for the 
types of grinding you are doing. But even when 
this has been done, improper handling can waste 
many grinding wheels. 


Set the grinder down carefully each time— 
where it can't fall against anything. A 
cracked wheel may fly apart. 


When you change wheels for a different 
size or shape don't loosen the one on the 
machine by banging it. Use a wrench or vise. 


Keep the wheel free cutting and in balance 
by truing when necessary. If the speed is 
too slow the wheels are apt to get out of 
round and out of balance. 


Use just enough pressure to keep the wheel 
cutting at its best rate and still not slow 
down or stall the grinder. 


Don't hesitate to call in a Norton abrasive engineer. 
He'll be glad to study your grinding jobs and make 


sure you are using the most suitable wheels. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
W-886 








STANDARD 





Awarded Army-Navy E 


For high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war materials the War & Navy 
Departments have awarded to Standard 
this symbol of outstanding contribution to 
the war effort and to the future of America. 

This recognition of exceptional per- 
formance on the production front, shared 
in by every Standard worker, is also in- 
dicative of the spirit with which, since its 
early beginnings in the Freedom Forge of 
1795, Standard has served America and the 
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railroads which helped to build America. 
On behalf of its personnel, Standard 
accepts the Army-Navy E with pride. 








STANDARD 
STEEL WORKS 
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DIVISION OF 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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REX Fiexib 


In REX Flexible Metal Hose yo. have an im- 
mediate solution for your re-design problems 
where compactness and flexibility are impera- 
tive. Plus this, you conserve materials because 
REX Flexible Continuous Lengths Metal Hose 
eliminates the need for long lengths of piping 
and pipe joints. It enables engineers to sim- 
plify designs—provices the means for solving 
fluid and gas handling problems—speeds manu- 
facture by facilitating assembly. There are 
easily attached fittings for every requirement. 
REX Fiexible Metal Hose withstands flexing 
and vibration and assures better product per- 
formance. 


Utilize this range of adaptability—write for 
data and engineering recommendations on spe- 
cific problems involving flexible connections. 


REX-WELD Corrugated Fiexible Metal Hose. 
REX-TUBE interlocked Flexible Metal Hose. 
REX-FLEX Stainless Steel Flexible Tubing. AVIO- 
FLEX Oil Line Hose. CELLU-LINED Hydraulic Hose. 


COPYRIGHT, 1042, CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION. 
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spindle models or on the table of floor 
model machines. Pulley and spindle 
bearings as well as all moving parts of 
the quill and feed mechanism are lubri- 
cated from a single oil hole located 
above the spindle. 


Hydraulic Pump 


Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 
243 North Morgan street, Chicago, an- 
nounces a 6-plunger, fully enclosed, 
horizontal hydraulic pump as an addi- 
tion to its line. Modern in appearance 
it embodies the latest principles of de- 





sign and construction. All moving parts 
are pressure lubricated and connecting 
rods run in a continuous bath of oil. 
Maximum capacity of the pump is 400 
horsepower. Herringbone gears are 
used for driving the pump which is 
particularly adaptable for accumulator 
systems. It can be equipped with built- 
in by-pass valves or safety valves. 


Strainer Body 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, announces an improved 
Yarway fine-screen metal strainer body 
which in iron is suitable for pressures 
up to 250 pounds and steel up to 600. 

Offered .in six standard sizes, % to 2 





inches, it has three improved features: 
Plating inside and outside for protec- 
tion against rusting; screen of special 
Monel woven wire fine enough for 
straining service but having ample free 
area; and straight thread and machined 
face on blow-off brushing for easy re- 
moval and replacement of screen and 
for tight joint. 


Automatic Machine 


Watcher Design Co., 2419 Bremont 
avenue, Cincinnati, announces an auto- 
matic machine for making bodies of 
brass percussion primers which are 
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threaded in both ends. It is adaptable 
to the several lengths up to 10 inches 
and to other products which can be 
moved and re-chucked for various oper- 
ations by any number of spindles. 
Cut-to-length tubing is fed into a 
hopper at the front of the machine and 
the finished part rolls out the back. The 
work carriage has extra open stations 
which allow rapid removal of any piece 





after any operation. [Electric gages 
check whether the plug is inserted or 
screwed in far enough and stop the 
machine if not, so the piece can be re- 
claimed and re-run and thus not spun 
over and ruined. 

Several relief and safety devices, in- 
cluding a general system which contacts 
and protects the work throughout its 
traverse and applies a motor brake for 
an instant stop are incorporated. Chips 
and oil are blown from the tube before 
the plug is screwed in. The six spindles 
and spindle pulleys of the unit includ- 
ing the automatic screwdriver attach- 
ment, run on ball bearings and are 
driven by individual motors and V- 
belts. Tools have fine adjustment and 
individual cams which graduate the feed 
to the metal removal rate or to the 
lead for threading. 


Curved Line Holder 


Acromark Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., is 
offering a new type holder for marking 
metal ordnance parts. A heavy-duty 


stamping tool, it consists of a one piece 
shock resisting alloy tool steel, furnished 
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TEAMED UP TO SPEED 
PRODUCTION SAFELY! 


On the production front, and on the fighting front, it takes teamwork to win the 
battle. Macwhyte has been working 7 days a week producing a “team” that’s speed- 
ing production of war materials in every part of America. 

This combination of Macwhyte Atlas Slings and Macwhyte Crane Ropes is moving 
pipes, tanks, rolls, guns, machines...the list is almost endless...with speed and safety. 


These two team up 80 well because ... 


Macwhyte Atlas Braided Slings . . . 


e Are made from both left-&-right lay endless 
wire ropes 





Macwhyte PREformed Crane Ropes .. . 


e Are made from selected steels of unusual 






strength 








e Have perfect balance which eliminates e Are PREformed to assure |-o-n-g life 


spinning 






e Are specially lubricated to protect against 





@ Are extremely flexible, easy to handle friction and corrosion 






@ Have the positive safety of endless wire ropes @ Have high fatigue resistance 






Maecwhyte Crane Ropes and Slings can help YOU “keep ‘em rolling” faster with 
safety, too. 1. Write on your company letterhead for helpful rigging bulletins. 2. For 
your rope needs, tell us the make, model, and capacity of your crane—size, grade. 








and construction of rope now used — preference rating, use, and approximate date 






vou will be needing the rope. 3. For your sling needs, send sketch with details of size 
and weight of loads to be handled and method of attachment. 


CRANE ROPES to hoist the load... 
BRAIDED SLINGS to harness it safely. BUY BOTH FROM 
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Final inspection of Anker-Holth 
air cylinders. 


So writes a production offi- 
cial of one of America’s fore- 
most electrical manufac- 
turers. His problem was 
economical and immediate 
~ Ll ey ay mass production of parts for 
day the order was entered. large war contracts. 





Anker-Holth filled his needs by prompt shipment of high speed 
revolving air cylinders. 


Wire, or phone, your air cylinder and air operated chucking 
device requirements to Anker-Holth. You will find deliveries ex- 
Write for Bulletin! 


nker-Holth Mfa. Co. 


AIRGRIP” CHUCK DIVISION 
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either with a press shank or hand style 


to fit the hand for striking with a ham- 


mer. 
A steel clip holds the interchangeable 
type in place and by simple quick thumb 
pressure permits changing of type. Each 
piece of type is of segment shape and 
has the Hercules heavy shoulder feature 
to give increased strength. All charac- 


~| ters are engraved in an open and clear 


gothic style with a strong bevel and 


' are tapered to face. 


Barrel Grab 


Palmer-Shile Co., 7118 West Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit, announces a new barrel 
grab for picking up any type of steel 
or wood barrel, box or container, from 
40 inches in diameter down to small nail- 
keg size. It will lift up to 2000 pounds. 








The grab is toggle constructed of % 
x 2 inches flat-bar stock and pivoting 
pin of l-inch cold-rolled steel with re- 
tainer head. The chain is %-inch while 
the spacer and hoisting bar is of %4-inch 
diameter cold-rolled steel bar. 


Limit Switch 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., announces a new lightweight limit 
switch for aircraft applications. It meets 
all United States Army Air Force stipu- 
lations. 

Contact mechanism used in the switch 
is the company’s switchette. Snap action 
and double-break operation is said to 
give it a high current rating. Plunger of 
the unit operates with a 7/32-inch over- 
travel. Its aluminum housing is dust- 
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Automatic Chute Feed 


Pines Engineering Co. Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., announces an automatic chute feed 
to the air chuck used on its 2-spindle 
profiling machine. It is for feeding such 
items as brass and copper primer tubes 


for boring and tapping operations on 
both ends at the same time. According 
to the manufacturer, production from 
these machines is increased as much as 
80 per cent with this feed. 


Hydraulic Press 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffalo, 
has introduced a 450-ton angle-type hy- 
draulic press for molding phenolic plas- 
tics. It is manufactured complete and 
ready for connection to an accumulator 
pressure system. 

Platen of the press measures 24 x 50 
inches. Its vertical stroke is 12 inches 


and horizontal stroke is 
bed is of rugged design and cast in one 
piece to maintain correct vertical and 
horizontal alignment. 
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ROUND... FLAT. SHAPED 


A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
OF ROEBLING’S BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 


Sinking sub after sight- 
ing same calls for a steady 
hand plus unfailing con- 
trol cords. Wire for these 
control cords must be 
made to extremely rigid specifications of steel analysis, ten- 
sile strengthi, ductility and dimensional accuracy. And with 
each step up in speed and tactical requirements, “specs” get 
tougher! 

But, Roebling is an old hand at this kind of work...and 
has a backlog of experience making round, flat and shaped 
wires for hundreds of other war-born products. 

With special steel-making facilities .. 
we’re ready and able to 


.mMan-power trained 
along custom production lines... 
solve your tough specification problems, the 


way you want them solved. 
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Western Iron Industry 
(Continued from Page 84) 


the presence of a labor supply. Other 
factors often enter in, and there is al- 
ways some combination of factors deter- 
mining the regions of concentration in 
an industry. The nature of the manufac- 
turing processes and products dictates 
the relative weight of the different fac- 
tors. 

Modern blast furnace location is de- 
termined primarily by the assembly cost 
of the raw materials, but nearness to 
the market for steel products must be 





considered. A plentiful supply of water 
is required mainly for cooling and con- 
densing purposes to the extent of about 
30 tons per ton of steel produced, but 
most of this water is not consumed and 
may be reused after cooling. 

“In the making of most steel prod- 
ucts, the location of blast furnace piants 
requires an adjacent location of steel- 
works and rolling mills because efficiency 
demands that most tonnage steel, e.g., 
rails, structural shapes, sheets, etc., be 
produced by integrated operations in 
order to avoid heat losses between proc- 
esses and the unnecessary cost of ship- 
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ASSUMES NEW IMPORTANCE IN THE 
DRIVE TO CONSERVE ELECTRODES 


= photograph shows a method taught by Murex 
Engineers for more than ten years and used by many 


experienced welders to speed fillet welding. lt also 
saves up to 40% of the weld metal, produces a sub- 
stantially stronger weld and at the same time helps to 
conserve precious welding electrodes. 

First: The electrode is held at an angle of from 45° to 
59° to the horizontal plate and leaning in the direction 
of welding to form an angle of about 20° with the 


vertical. 


METAL & THERMIT 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in welding for 
nearly 40 years. Manvufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes 
for ore welding and of 
Thermit for repair ond fab- 
rication of heavy parts. 
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Second: In multiple pass work, beads are laid from the 
bottom upward—not from the top downwerd. 

Third: Cleaning time can be saved by leaving on 
the slag until each layer of beads is completed. 

Fourth: Select a rod which permits the use of high current 
and use the largest size electrode that is practical. 








ping heavy semifinished material. Even 
though a substantial percentage of the 
total steel produced originates from 
scrap, it is usually more desirable to 
charge open-hearth furnaces with both 
scrap and molten pig iron. Blast fur- 
nace assembly costs, therefore, basically 
determine the location not only of blast 
furnaces but also the location of the 
country’s major steel furnaces and rolling 
mills.” 

Table I has been compiled from a 
number of sources and while it is im- 
possible to represent all the factofs ac- 
curately, yet all of the items have been 
carefully considered and all available 
sources of information examined to give 
this picture of the comparative costs of 
assembling the basic raw materials of 
pig iron making.’ Adjustments have been 
made for different grades of ore, coke 
yield of coals and needs of flux. There 
are variations in operating conditions, 
and the results given are believed to be 
an approximation to typical conditions in 
each district. For the other regions 
there have been studies and reports but 
for Utah the material has, in the main, 
not heretofore reached beyond private 
investigations or official or semi-official 
studies that have not been made avail- 
able to the public. 


Figures in Table I on the material and 
assembly costs necessary for 1 ton of pig 
iron have been worked over carefully 
to put them on a fair basis for com- 
parison among the various district. Ad- 
justments have been made for the dif- 
ferences in the iron content of the ore 
and the amount of coke required to 
produce a ton of pig iron. In all cases 
the iron content of the pig iron has been 
assumed to be correct, but it affords a 
fair basis of comparison. In the case of 
Birmingham it takes more than a ton 
of coke because of the lower iron content 
of the ore charged to the furnace. The 
figure used was 1900 pounds for both 
Gary and Pittsburgh and 1800 pounds 
for Utah. The fact that the Utah fur- 
naces will be among the largest and most 
modern should cut the coke consumption 
to somewhere near the 1700 figure that 
is currently understood to be the amount 
required under the Utah situation. It 
is a coincidence that the final cost of 
the materials per ton of pig iron as given 
is exactly the same for Gary and for 
Pittsburgh. The higher cost of iron 
ore at Pittsburgh, because of the added 
rail rate from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, 
is exactly offset by the higher freight 
cost that Gary has in bringing coal for 
the coke. 





Pittsburgh Business Review,” Vol. VIII, 


No. 1, Jan. 1938. 

See especially Economics of the Iron and 
Steel Industry by Daugherty, DeChazeau and 
Stratton, McGraw Hill’ Book Co., New York; 
and the “Pittsburgh Business Review,” Vol 
VIII, No. 1 and No. 7. 
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The value of the coke was taken from 
the Minerals Yearbook for Birmingham, 
Gary and Pittsburgh which would be 
probably somewhat higher than it would 
be available to the companies actually 
in business of producing it themselves. 


In the case of Utah the coal was 
figured at $1.50 per ton at the mine with 
the same cost of assembly, and the figure 
given for the value of coke was merely 
an addition of these two figures. But 
this would be modified by the cost of 
coking the coal and allowance for im- 
portant by-products which should be 
credited against these figures. Since 
the amount of these by-products is sub- 
stantially higher for Utah where 47 per 
cent loss is figured for coal in the coking 
process against only 30 per cent for the 
other regions, the credits should be im- 
portant, but for conservative figuring no 


credit was added. 


When these factors are all taken to- 
gether it can be seen that the cost of 
the materials together with their cost 
of assembly for Utah and Birmingham 
are close together, and there are enough 
elements in the situation to indicate the 
probability that Utah may be the place 
in the United States where pig iron can 
be produced most economically. It is 
evident that this district does not start 
out with a handicap in this regard but 
has a rather distinct advantage over 
both Gary and Pittsburgh. In fact, the 
advantage is almost equal to the cost 
of transporting the pig iron and the 
steel products from Utah to the Pacific 
Coast, so that this western industry based 
on Utah has a solid economic foundation 
for being essentially independent of east- 
ern iron and steel production. 


As far as raw materials are concerned, 
Utah has a favorable situation in the 
high quality of the cheaply mined iron 
ore, low taxes on the iron ore property 
and reasonable freight rates from the 
iron ore mines to the blast furnaces, as 
shown in Table II. Added to this will 
be the cheap cost of mining the coal. 
The flux is also cheap to mine and the 
assembly cost is low. 


Offsetting Birmin~ham’s low cost of 
assembly must be placed several factors 
of significance. In the first place, the 
more expensive underground mining of 
the iron ore is a matter of considerable 
importance. The same thing may be 
said of the mining of the coal where the 
existance of thin seams coupled with 
the necessity of washing the coal and 
the pumping of large volumes of water, 
partly offset the cheap cost of assembly. 
There must also be added other disad- 
vantages arising from the lower quality 
of iron ore. This requires handling 
greater tonnages for a riven production 
of pig iron, necessitating more coke for 
smelting and a reduction in the capacity 
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of the blast furnace, thereby adding to 
the capital, fuel and labor costs. 


For the Pittsburgh region the advan- 
tage in cheap cost of assembling the coal 
is offset, in comparison with Utah, by 
the higher cost of the iron ore made up 
mainly of higher freight rates and higher 
taxes on the mining property from which 
the ore is taken. The quality of the ore 
is some little higher for Utah than for 
Pittsburgh. The assembly cost for iron 
ore is less for Chicago than it is for 
Pittsburgh, but it is still greater than it 
is for Utah. Chicago also is at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with Utah be- 
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cause of the higher cost of assembling 
the coal for the coke but may have some 
advantage in the market for the by- 
products of the coking process. 

Utah is strategically located from the 
point of view of distributing iron and 
steel products to any part of the Pacific 
Coast. Direct rail lines radiate in a 
fan-like manner from Utah points to 
each of the three population and indus- 
trial centers on the Pacific Coast—the 
Los Angeles area, the San Francisco re- 
gion and the Pacific Northwest. Steel- 


making capacity beyond local needs at 
any one of these three points would re- 





Kinnear Rolling Grille Guards 
Entrance at Connecticut Telephone 


and Electric Corporation 


And this well known firm is but one of many 
who are discovering the remarkable efficiency 
of this formidable barrier 
ing Grille! 
metal rounds and links defies intrusion when 
lowered, without cutting off vision; 
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heavy tamper-proof, cylinder-ttype lock affords 
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under continuous guard. And with motor 
operation (optional) the Grille can be 
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points, by merely touching a button! 


Kinnear Rolling Grilles are also highly 
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block out intruders when closed, without 
obstructing light, air circulation, or vision. 
Built any size. Write for complete details 
today! The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1780-1800 
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quire a shipment to the others that 
would be a large part of or in excess of 
the cost from Utah to either one of the 
other two points. The fact that it re- 
quires 4 to 6 tons of raw materials for 
1 ton of finished product and the plenti- 
ful supplies of these in close proximity 
to each other in Utah are compelling 
reasons for the location of pig iron and 
basic steel production in Utah to supply 
the Pacific Coast region. 

Under present conditions the bulk of 
steel consumption in the West is located 
along the Pacific Coast, and so, from’ the 
immediate point of view, the problem 


Whether it is large 
special cut gears or 
small ones — Speed Re- 
ducers of any type gear 
design in any size or ratio 
Brad Foote can do the 
job. 





involved is that of the transportation 
from other steel producing centers to 
the Pacific Coast as compared with the 
Utah location. The principal points 
from which comparison should be made 
are: Pueblo, Colo., Birmingham, Alla., 
Sparrows Point, Md., Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 

Table III gives the comparative car- 
load freight rates to the Pacific Coast 
ports. These are all-rail freight rates 
and for comparative purposes the water 
rates from Atlantic Coast ports are in- 
cluded. These water rates are, how- 
ever, not significant now and have not 
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been for several months, since traffic of 
this type has ceased because of the ne- 
cessity of using ships for other needed 
war purposes. This condition will con- 
tinue until the emergency is over but 
even these all-water rates from plants 
located on the Eastern Coast are still 
considerably higher than the all-rail rate 
from Utah to the same coast points. 


On the basis of the steel to be used in 
shipbuilding alone in 1942, which is 
close to 2,000,000 tons for the Pacific 
Coast shipyards, the differential of $9 to 
$15 a ton will amount from $18,000,000 
to $30,000,000 of excess freight that 
must be paid above what would be nec- 
essary if facilities were available in Utah 
to meet these needs. This would mean 
a substantial installment on the cost of 
the steel plant in the course of con- 
struction at Geneva. 


With the restoration of peace and the 
return to the coastwise trade of sufficient 
vessels to take steel again to the Pacific 
Coast from the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
this freight differential in favor of Utah 
would be reduced, but nowhere near 
eliminated. For those plants located in- 
land that must add to the water rate, a 
rail rate to the coast, the situation would 
be change little. 


Plant Is Modern 


New iron and steel plant at Geneva 
will be of strictly modern design which 
will make it the most up-to-date plant 
in the country, and this will be of con- 
siderable significance in the competitive 
position of the Utah plant. For a long 
time the chief advantage that Gary and 
the Chicago plants had over Pittsburgh 
in the cost of making steel was this fac- 
tor of more modern equipment, since 
the assembly costs of the raw materials 
are greater for Gary and Chicago than 
for Pittsburgh. But progressively their 
advantage has disappeared as the Pitts- 
burgh plants have been modernized, 
and when the two are in the same tech- 
nologieal condition Pittsburgh will prob- 
ably have a slight advantage in the cost 
of producing pig iron and steel. The 
advantage Gary and Chicago have in 
cost of transportation on iron ore is 
more than offset by the greater cost in 
bringing the coal to the coking plants. 
The new Geneva plant will give Utah 
an initial advantage that will be retained 
as long as the installations are superior 
in efficency to the older plants in other 
sections. 






The exhaustion of theweserve of high- 
grade iron ore in the Lake Superior re- 
gion, on which the principal iron and 
steel mills of the country depend, has 
been a much talked of possibility for 
many years. During the long depression 
of the last decade when the need for 
iron ore was greatly reduced because the 
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industry used increasing proportions of 
scrap to produce a sharply reduced 
amount of steel products, many people 
came to think that the depletion of the 
iron ore reserves was a long way off. 
But the situation that has developed in 
the last few years has reversed a'l this, 
and in 1942 we will probably draw on 
these reserves to the extent of approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 tons which is a heavy 
draft on a reserve figured at not much 
greater than a billion and a half tons. 

It would seem then to be a matter of 
basic economic soundness for the econ- 
omy of the United States to utilize the 
iron ore resources in other parts of the 
country in an increased amount and 
thereby lengthen the life of the Lake 
Superior deposits. This, coupled’ with 
the very definite advantage that Utah 
has in mining and assembling its raw 
materials and delivering the steel prod- 
ucts to the Pacific Coast at a marked sav- 
ing over any other producing centers, 
makes the projected iron and steel de- 
velopment in Utah sound national 
policy. 

The capacity of the open-hearth fur- 
naces for steelmaking in the industry 
ranges from four installations under 
10,000 tons of annual capacity to two 
installations of more than 3.000,000 tons 
annual capacity. The greatest concen- 
tration in number is between 100,000 
and 200,000-ton capacity. There are 17 
installations above 1,000,000 tons and 13 
installations below that figure. The pro- 
posed open-hearth installations in Utah 
Would, therefore, be among the larger 
ones. These are to be of the latest tilt- 
ing variety. 

The coke plant will also be of a size 
approaching the larver installations. To 
produce 1,500,000 tons of coke will re- 
quire a plant of a size such as there 
would only be six larger in the United 
States. Forty-four installations would 
be smaller. 

There will be only seven installations 
in the United States of nearly equal size 
or larger than the pig iron plant at 
Geneva, while 88 will be smaller. If the 
enlarged plant at Ironton is figured in 
with the Geneva works then only three 
in the United States will be larger. These 
Utah plants are in all cases of sufficient 
size to insure economical operation. 

The plane of living of the people of 
the western part of the United States 
compares favorably to that of the coun- 
try as a whole. On a per capita basis 
they could be eapected to consume iron 
and steel products at least on a national 
average basis, but most studies give a 
higher per capita consumption to the 
West in most commodities because of 
the higher average income. The West 
has 10.5 per cent of the population, 12.5 
per cent of the income and 15.6 per cent 
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of the motor vehicles of the nation. 
The three states of California, Oregon, 
Washington and the territory of Alaska 
gave employment to 57 per cent of the 
people employed in the canned fish in- 
dustry for 1939, while the cost of ma- 
terials for this western area was 81.9 
per cent and the value added by manu- 
facture 83.1 per cent of the national to- 
tal. In canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables the eleven Western States 
and Hawaii accounted for 42.6 per cent 
of the employment for the United States 
and approximately the same percentage 
held for the cost of materials and value 





added. It is safe to say, therefore, that 
approximately 40 to 50 per cent of all 
of the canning of fruits, vegetables and 
fish takes place in the western region of 
the United States, including Hawaii and 
Alaska. The potential market, there- 
fore, for a western steel plate mill should 
be somewhere between 500,000 and 1,- 
000,000 tons of tin plate per year for 
these canning industries alone. At pres- 
ent approximately only 35,000 tons of 
this amount are produced in the West 

West Coast shipyards account for 35 
per cent of the ships being built or under 
contract in the United States. This rep- 
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resents a great expansion in facilities, 
and implies greatly increased significance 
for West Coast shipbuilding. Accord- 
ing to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, these West Coast shipyards will 
require from 130,000 to 140.000 tons of 
plates and from 25.000 to 30.000 tons of 
shapes per month during 1942 or a total 
of between 1.560.000 to 1.680.000 tons 
of plates and 300,000 to 360,000 tons 
of shapes for the entire year. At present 
western processing plants supply little 
of this.’ 


~ SLetter of March 16 from H. L. Vickery, 
Commissioner U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington. 
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If it is assumed that 35 per cent of 
the shipbuilding activity of the United 
States will be concentrated on the West 
Coast after the war, which is entirely 
reasonable, there will be a continuing 
demand for this type of steel. 

Added to the needs of the western part 
of the United States for steel, we must 
consider the needs of Western Canada, 
of Mexico and, on the coming of peace, 
of nations in the Pacific area. On the 
basis of markets it would seem then to 
be logical to expand the steel facilities of 
the West bevond their present or pro- 
posed capacity. 
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The railroads of the country are nor- 
mally very heavy consumers of steel, be- 
ing exceeded only by the automobile and 
construction industries. The yearly av- 
erage steel consumption for the last four 
years for the railroads has been 3,458,- 
700 tons. The western states have 17 
per cent of the mileage of the class | 
railroads of the country. While the pro- 
portion of traffic would be less than the 
mileage yet needs for steel by western 
railroads are large. A significant propor- 
tion of these needs are now being sup- 
plied by the Pueblo, Colo., steel plant. 


Steel Buildings 


(Continued from Page 68) 
in a building designed in accordance 
with the principle of continuity the 
damage would be localized and more 
easily repaired. Experience abroad in- 
dicates that concrete members are more 
easily injured and are more difficult to 
repair than are steel members.” 

The government has decided against 
construction of air-raid shelters in New 
York because the modern steel-framed 
apartment, loft and office buildings are 
considered as safe a place as any in 
case of an air raid. That was testified 
to by Major Myron Barrett, who is as- 
sociated with the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, in a recent address before the 
Real Estate board of New York. 

Presumably the same holds true of any 
typical American city because no con- 
struction has been found that so suc- 
cessfully protects civilians as does the 
fully-framed steel building. 

The safest place for civilians during 
a raid would be inside our skyscrapers, 
on the proper floors. A bomb might 
penetrate the top five or more stories, 
the blast caused by a bomb explosion 
in the street nearby might riddle the 
lower stories with fragments; but five 
stories down and three stories above 
the street would be relatively safe. Frag- 
mentation is the chief danger in con- 
gested areas. Thus it is the determina- 
tion of the Civilian Defense to keep of- 
fice workers on the middle floors of a 
building and in the central corridors 
away from the windows. The skeleton 
steel frames of the skyscrapers provide 
the best security. We may be thank- 
ful that we have such buildings in our 
congested city areas. 

If we are to draw any lesson from 
these facts, it seems to me that the most 
important is this: Again the American 
skyscraper has proved to be the greatest 
construction to architectural design since 
the Renaissance. 

The 550-pound bomb has been dropped 
quite generally in England and in 
Europe. That size bomb, when explod- 
ing, will develop one billion foot-pounds 
of energy. That being true, it seems 
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a reserve of toughness. This tough- 
ness is something in addition to the nor- 
mal strength of the material. On page 
86 of this book by Professors Wessman 
and Rose we find a diagram showing 
this reserve strength, this toughness of 
steel. The area of toughness is many 
times again the area of strength. This 
is the measure of the toughness which 
prevents steel from tearing apart under 
energy loads—even when such energy 
loads stress the steel well above the elastic 
limit. 


Saving Eyes 
(Concluded from Page 65) 


their dress glasses. Do not fit your em- 
ployes with oversize lenses, believing 
they will give more protection. We 
found that did not work. Oversize 
lenses are too heavy and the glasses will 
not be worn consistently. About half 
the safety spectacles being supplied to 
our employes are 24 m/m P3 lenses, and 
our employes’ eyes are protected. 

Our workmen now have a much great- 
er respect for their goggles and spec- 
tacles because they are carefully and 
scientifically fitted to them individually. 
The glasses are clean and sterile when 
received and are suited to each particular 
type of work. 


Silicon Bronze Alloys 


(Continued from Page 76) 
silicon bronzes ranks well above that 
obtained with the gunmetals and sim- 
ilar alloys in which tin is an important 
constituent. Standard test-pieces cast 
in green sand give the following aver- 
age properties: 

Ultimate tensile stress, tons per 


a a 
0.1 per cent proof stress, tons 

per square inch ........ y 

Elongation per cent on 2 

RN a ee 20 
Brinell hardness (10 millimeter 

ball, 500 kilograms load) 90. 


Silicon bronzes may be melted with- 
out difficulty in pit fires or tilting fur- 
naces of the coke-, oil- or gas-fired types. 
Melting should be carried out as quickly 
as possible, exposure to the furnace at- 
mosphere being kept to a minimum 
The melt may be kept well covered 
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with a gasless flux, such as ordinary bot- 
tle glass, cryolite or sal-ammoniac. In 
cases where the liquid slag is very fluid, 
a sprinkling of dry silica sand may be 
used to thicken it so that it may be 
skimmed readily prior to casting. 
Molten metal should not be allowed 
to remain in the furnace too long after 
the casting temperature has been at- 
tained. Excessive stirring or puddling 
during melting should be avoided, as this 
is not only unnecessary but tends to dis- 
turb the protecting cover, and may cause 
gas pockets in castings as a results of con- 





gases. The metal should be stirred with 
a graphite stirrer or a coated iron rod. 

Scrap can be added to furnace charges 
in the usual amounts without detriment 
to the castings produced. However, 
great care should be observed that no 
damp or oily scrap is melted in that con- 
dition. The average casting tempera- 
ture is in the neighborhood of 1130 de- 
grees Cent. (2066 degrees Fahr.), this 
being modified as required to suit thick 
or thin sections. The alloy has consider- 
able fluidity, therefore thin sections can 
be cast successfully. 
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bronzes is their short freezing range, ap- 
proximately 50 degrees Cent. (112 de- 
grees Fahr.), and shrinkage therefore 
takes place at a greater speed than in 
the gunmetals. This necessitates special 
attention to the feed requirements, 
heads and runners of generous size being 
required. 

Various molding methods may be em- 
ployed for casting silicon bronzes provid- 
ing the previously mentioned points re- 
ceive due attention. Where design of 
the castings is such that adequate feed- 
ing metal cannot be introduced, chill- 
ing may be restored to with considerable 
advantage. 


Silicon bronzes cast well with the 
usual types of molding and core making 
sands, used for other nonferrous alloys 
as gunmetal, phosphor bronze and man- 
ganese bronze, and ordinary facings as 
lithite and plumbago give good results 
when used with green sand or dry sand 
molds. . However, care should be taken 
to ensure ample permeability, as im- 
permeability produces skin porosity. 

Silicon bronze castings are clean when 
removed from either green or dry sand 
molds, providing an unduly high casting 
temperature is avoided. Castings re- 
moved from the molds while red hot 
will not scale unduly in the atmosphere. 





HE answer will be “Yes” or 
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skill used in handling the 
change-over. 

Changes may be required in 
tools and tooling; changes in 
speeds and feeds, and in cut- 
ting fluids. When this last fac- 
tor is considered 
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It is understood that contamination 
of the tin bronzes, and of gunmetal in 
particular, by silicon bronzes may occur 
in mixing machine-shop turnings and 
borings, etc., and that it is particularly 
detrimental to the properties of remelted 
gunmetal. While careful supervision of 
scrap is the obvious solution to this 
problem, in the event of accidental ad- 
mixture occuring, silicon bronzes can 
be identified from other alloys by a 
simple test described in the appendix. 


Cast Bronzes Weldable 


Cast silicon bronzes are readily weld- 
able by the autogenous acetylene or 
arc methods, and castings containing 
sand-holes or blow-holes can be sal- 
vaged readily by welding these defects. 
When oxy-acetylene welding, a distinct- 
ly oxidizing flame should be employed, 
rod or wire of the same composition 
being employed. A suitable flux is com- 
posed of 9 parts fused borax and | part 
sodium fluoride. 

The previous general data on silicon 
bronzes refer particularly to P.M.G., 
marketed by Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., 
and Everdur, marketed by I.C.I. (Met- 
als) Ltd. It will be appreciated that, 
as these two alloys were developed in- 
dependently, certain differences may 
arise of their individual properties follow: 

The preferred composition of P.M.G. 
metal within the specification range, and 
the one to which the alloy is supplied 
normally is as follows: 


Si 3.0 to 4.0 per cent 

Fe 1.4 to 2.0 per cents 
Mn 1.0 per cent maximum 

P 0.1 per cent maximum 

Zn : 1.5 to 2.5 per cent 

Cu Remainder 


Typical mechanical properties are as 
quoted under the general information 
for silicon bronzes: The freezing range 
is 950 to 900 degrees Cent. At the 
higher temperature the alloy is com- 
pletely fluid. During melting, a pre- 
cautionary measure against oxidation is 
to spread charcoal over the surface of 
the molten metal. In all melts, a small 
quantity of phosphor copper, say “% 
pound to 100 pounds, assists deoxidation. 
Sal-ammoniac is a good flux to use prior 
to casting. 

Segregation of scrap, as mentioned 
generally for silicon bronzes, is of par- 
ticular importance in reference to tin 
and lead contamination, which should 
be avoided. Iron, manganese and zinc 
contamination are, however, not detri- 
mental. Repeated remelting can take 
place with very small melting loss. 
P.M.G. is particularly suitable for ma- 
rine engine castings, especially those for 
which high test pressures are specified. 
Its corrosion resistance is good for gen- 
eral marine specifications, being supe- 
rior to gunmetal against sea-water cor- 
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rosion and marine atmospheres. 
The typical chemical composition of 
Everdur for sand castings is as follows: 


Si 3.0 to 4.0 per cent 
Mn 0.5 to 1.5 per cent 
=m... 0 to 1.0 per cent 
Impurities 0.5 per cent maximum 
Cu .. Remainder 


Typical mechanical properties as cast 
are as follows: 


Ultimate tensile stress 23 tons per 
square inch 

Elongation 18 to 25 per cent on 
2 inches 

Izod impact strength 30 to 60 
foot pounds 

Brinell hardness 70 to 95 


When annealed for half an hour at 
700 degrees Cent. (1292 degrees Fahr.) 
and slowly cooled, the following proper- 
ties are observed: 

Ultimate tensile stress 

per square inch 


22 to 26 tons 


Elongation 22 to 30 per cent on 
2 inches 

Izod impact strength 40 to 55 
foot pounds 

Brinell hardness 65 to 90 


The freezing range of Everdur is 950 
to 1000 degrees Cent. (1742 to 1832 de- 
grees Fahr.) at the latter temperature 
the alloy is completely fluid. In melt- 
ing Everdur, it is advantageous to em- 
ploy oxidizing atmosphere in order to 
preclude the possibility of gas pick-up, 
and for this reason a charcoal cover to 
the melt must be avoided. Everdur is 
not unduly detrimentally affected by 
the presence of small amounts of the 
normal types of impurities. 


Lead Increases Machinability 


For example, the presence of lead 
somewhat increases machinability, while 
aluminum adversely affects the weld- 
ability but increases the tensile proper- 
ties. Amounts of tin up to 1.4 per cent 
also can be present in this alloy without 
giving any adverse properties. It will 
be noted from the typical composition 
that zinc may be present in moderate 
amounts as an intentional addition. 

Consequently segregation of Everdur 
scrap from the bronzes and brasses in 
order to avoid contamination of the for- 
mer, while desirable, is not essential. 
However, as has been outlined in the 
general description of silicon bronzes, 
gunmetals are affected detrimentally by 
the presence of silicon. 

The ductility, toughness and resistance 
of the metal to pressure may be im- 
proved by a simple annealing for 1% to 
2 hours at 700 degrees Cent. (1292 de- 
grees Fahr.), followed either by quench- 
ing or slow cooling. A further advan- 
tage of annealing is that casting strains 
also may be removed. Everdur is an 
alloy which was developed primarily 
for use in chemical manufacture, and 
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as such has been in use for 15 years. 

The alloy is superior to copper in re- 
sistance to corrosive materials whether 
solid, liquid or gaseous. It exhibits 
particularly good resistance to seawater 
corrosion and marine atmospheres. 

The heaviest casting known to have 
been made in this country in Everdur 
was a bow! for chemical plant weighing 
approximately 11 cwts. (1232 pounds). 
On the other hand small parts made for 
multiple running are being produced 
equally successfully for aero-engine 
parts, a high rate of production being 
achieved with total rejections as low as 
% per cent. 
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Appendix 
Rapid Workshop Test For Distinguish- 
ing Between Silicon Bronzes And Other 
Bronzes And Brasses In The Form Of 


Machine Swarf 

The following simple tests have been 
devised to distinguish between silicon 
bronzes and certain other alloys, par- 
ticularly gunmetal. 

In the nitroprusside test, two solutions 
are required: (1) A 5 per cent aqueous 
sodium nitroprusside solution, and (2) 
A 5 per cent aqueous hydrogen per- 
oxide solution. Five volumes of 20 vol. 
hydrogen peroxide diluted to 100 vol. 
with distilled water. 








AIRLESS ABRASIVE BLAST CLEANING 


HIS steel foundry, located in Chicago, has a monthly output of 


800 tons. 


Two WHEELABRATOR Tumblasts (48” x 48” and 


48” x 72”) clean the entire production plus 85% of this work again 
after annealing—making a total cleaning production of more than 1400 


tons monthly. 


LOADS range from 400 Ibs. to more than 2000 Ibs. each. 


CLEANING TIME ranges from 4 to 9 minutes for rough cleaning 


with sprues and heads 


8 to 15 minutes after annealing. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE MACHINES 


48" x 72” Wheelabrator Tumblast 


Only 8 minutes for removing annealing 
scale and 4 to 5 minutes for rough cleaning 
are required on average loads weighing 
from 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. Typical loads 
are made up of work like the following 
pieces: 

12 large tractor wheels about 2’ in dia. 
and 4” thick, weighing 80 Ibs. apiece. 

5 spindles weighing 170 lbs. each, 18” 
high, 2’ in diameter at the base, taper- 
ing to a 5” shaft. 

10 four foot long “L” 
shaped bars, 8” base, 
6” high, weighing about 
100 Ibs. apiece. 

A load of small solid, un- 










cored and ungated pieces which make a 
compact mass will weigh as high as 
3,000 to 4,000 Ibs. 


48” x 48’ Wheelabrator Tumblast 


This machine is rated at approximately 
half the capacity of the 48” x 72”. 
It is helping to produce the tremendous 
tonnage clean each month at this 
plant. The cleaning speed of this 
machine ranges from 12 to 15 minutes 
for removing annealing scale and from 
8 to 9 minutes for rough finishing. 
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Place a small portion of drillings or 
turnings in a test tube and cover with 
sodium nitroprusside solution. Hold the 
end of the tube over a bunsen flame 
until the solution boils, and maintain for 
1 to 2 minutes, remove the test tube 
from the flame, and after a few seconds 
decant the solution from the drillings. 
Wash out the test tube with tap water 
without removing the drillings and add 
a small amount of hydrogen peroxide 
solution. 

The surface of silicon bronze drillings 
immediately turns dark blue in color, 
while gunmetal is unaffected. This test 
will also differentiate silicon bronzes 
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THE AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 


CRUSH E 


Utilizing the famous rolling ring principle of crushing, this 
crusher reduces long curly turnings of low or high carbon 
steel, alloy steel or brass into “Chips” as the turnings are 
fed into the feed hopper. Turnings cease to be a bother 
afier you put the proper size American Ring Turnings 
Crusher on the job; it even pays for itself before you know 
it. These crushers are not an experiment: they reduce the 
toughest turnings, and are built to withstand severe require- 
ments. Made in various sizes for various needs. You are 
invited to take advantage of our free consultation service. 





THE RINGS ARE THE WHY 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


1539 MACKLIND AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. ° 








from 95-5 tin bronze, manganese and 
aluminum bronzes, and the brasses such 
as 97-3, 90-10, 70-30, aluminum, Admi- 
ralty and high tensile. Copper and cu- 
pronickel also give the reaction with 
sodium nitroprusside, but these are un- 
likely to be confused with silicon 


bronzes. 


A convenient and simple method of 
distinguishing between silicon bronzes 
and certain other alloys is by means of a 
spot test involving the use of ammonium 
sulphide solution. With this reagent 
both silicon bronzes and gunmetal give 
a black stain when a spot of the solu- 
tion is applied, but this is not shown 














with brasses containing manganese, alu- 
minum or tin, or the manganese and alu- 
minum bronzes. Copper and 97.3, 90- 
10, brass give a black stain with ammon- 
jum sulphide, and this reagent therefore 
is used best in eliminating certain classes 
of material before applying the nitro- 
prusside test. 


This article is taken from the Reports on 
Low-tin and Tin-free Bronzes and Brasses pre- 
pared by members of the Nonferrous Subcom- 
mittee of the Technical Committee of the In- 
stitute of British Foundrymen, and presented 
at its thirty-ninth annual conference held in 
London on June 20. The second part of the 
report dealing with properties of low-tin gun 
metals and brasses will appear in a forthcom- 
ing imsue. Tue Eprrors. 


New Volume Compiled 
On Powder Metallurgy 


Powder Metallurgy, by John Wulff, 
paper, 662 pages, 6 x 9 inches. 299 illus- 
trations and drawings; published by 
American Society for Metals, Cleveland, 
for $7.50. 


The volume comprises some of the 
papers presented at the 1940 and 1941 
conferences on powder metallurgy at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., annotated and 
abridged by Prof. Wulff, who arranged 
the conference. Result is a somewhat 
heterogeneous collection of brief investi- 
gations by researchers in widely separated 
fields, acknowledged by its editor to suffer 
because it could not be the “close-knit 
logical structure sometimes found in text 
or treatise.” 

Those interested in the practical appli- 
cations of powder metallurgy will be dis- 
appointed in the book’s failure to include 
any appreciable information on this score. 
Rather it includes such learned disserta- 
tions as “Comminuted Forms of Alumi- 
num,” “Determination of the Surface 
Area and the Average Particle Size of 
Finely Divided Metals by Use of Low- 
Temperature Adsorption Isotherms,” and 
“The Coalescence Process for Producing 
Semi-Fabricated Oxygen-Free Copper.’ 

Fifty-one chapters are presented, about 
ten of which are concerned with practical 
uses of metal powders in industry. Bulk 
of material deals with nonferrous pow- 
ders, with some half-dozen chapters de- 
voted to various phases of iron powder 
metallurgy. Concluding chapter is a 54- 
page patent survey of popvder metallurgy 
by A. W. Deller of New York, covering 
the art of producing powders, composi- 
tions of powders, machines for utilizing 
various powders and products. 

In view of the meager amounts of 
literature on powder metallurgy which 
is available, Prof. Wulff has made a start 
in providing reference material, but his 
compilation has the shortcomings which 
might be imagined in an effort to con- 
dense a great mass of engineering research 
on a comparatively new subject into the 
confines of a single volume. 
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Ten Ways To Save 
Critical Materials 


By adhering to the following ten prin- 
ciples in installing a war-plant power dis- 
tribution system, tons of critical materi- 
als, particularly copper, can be saved, 
according to H. V. Erben, manager, Gen- 
eral Electric’s central station department. 


1. Calculate as accurately as possible 
what the actual load will be and design 
the system to carry only that load—not 
on the basis of connected load. 

2. Keep to practicable minimum dis- 
tance over which electric power is to be 
carried. 

8. Transmit power at highest prac- 
ticable voltages and bring high-voltage 
distribution as close to the load as pos- 
sible. 

4. Correct for low power factor at a 
point as close to the reactive load as 
possible. 

5. Use compact, standard equipment. 
This not only saves copper, time and 
money, but also makes possible quick re- 
placement in case of trouble. 

6. Arrange layouts to limit circuit- 
breaker interrupting requirements to the 
optimum values, thus saving copper in 
buses and breakers. 

7. Use 3-phase power transformers 
wherever feasible. 

8. Use forced cooling on power trans- 
formers wherever it is practical. 

9. Select cables with insulation which 
will permit maximum load per unit of 
copper. 

10. Limit number of cable per duct 
bank to the minimum to avoid loss of 
current-carrying capacity. 


Will Electric Power 
Meet War Demands 


Will Electric Power Be a Bottleneck? 
by Louis Martin; paper, 68 pages, 5% x 8 
inches; published by the Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, for 50 cents. 

Vast increase in demand for electric 
power will develop as the war produc- 
tion program accelerates and unless this 
demand can be met the schedule of war 
production cannot be carried out, no 
matter how well conceived in other re- 
spects. 


This analysis was undertaken at the 
request of the War Department, and the 
conclusions were made available in April. 
While the situation already has changed 
in some respects, it has seemed desirable 
to present the essentials to give under- 
standing of the seriousness of the power 
situation. The survey takes account not 
only of the proposed quantitative in- 
crease in production of war supplies, but 
also of the character of the expansion 
as it affects power demand. 


The author is a French economist and 
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industrialist, a member of the French 
Academy and author of a number of eco- 
nomic works. Since coming to the United 
States in 1940 he has devoted his time to 
studying industrial mobilization problems 
in this country. Since 1941 he has been 
a member of the Brookings Institution 
staff. 


The conclusion reached by this study 
is that the deficiency in electric energy 
will be considerable, and it will be possi- 
ble to overcome it only at the cost of 
immense technical effort and with the 
collaboration of the government, the vari- 
ous industries and the population. 


Lincoln Welding Manval 
In Seventh Edition 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice, seventh edition; 
fabrikoid, 1267 pages, 5% x 8% inches; 
published by Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, for $1.50 in the United States, 
$2 elsewhere. 

First issued in 1933, this handbook 
has run rapidly through the succeeding 
six editions in the effort to keep pace 
with developments in the field. The 
present issue is designed to keep the de- 
signer and welder abreast of progress 
being made in the use of this process 


MONEY-SAVING HELICAL REDUCERS 





% It's a two-way saving... in manufacturing because of 
the simplicity of design by Horsburgh & Scott engineers and 


...im maintenance and freedom from breakdowns because 


of the rugged and precision construction of every part from 
the finest materials. Investigate these H. & S. Helical Reducers 
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in production of essential war products. 
Application of this means of construc- 
tion has cut down greatly time required 
to produce the tremendous quantity of 
war materials and great advances in its 
use are being achieved. 

In this seventh edition new material is 
presented on welding symbols, new al- 
lowable stresses, preheating for welding, 
stress relieving, flame cutting, alternating 
vs. direct current for welding, plug welds, 
estimating costs, procedures, automatic 
welding, easy-to-build testing machines, 
list of cities with welding in building 
permit, rail end welding and many other 
arc welding applications in manufactur- 


ing, construction and maintenance. Lat- 
est methods of welding such as the Flat- 
Fillet technique are included in the text. 


Cooling System Increases 
Transformer Capacities 


Increases in power transformer capaci- 
ties now can be obtained quickly with 
a new system of forced-oil cooling that 
saves 25 per cent in critical war materials 
on new transformers, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, reports. Called the 
“Electro-Cooler”, it will step up capaci- 
ty of transformers already in service by 


GIVE YOUR PROBLEM TO THOMAS COLD 


ROLLED STRIP STEEL SPEC/AL/SIS 


BRIGHT FINISH NI 
x 
Nit 


THE PROPER SOURCE OF INFORMATION BASED UPON EXPERIENCE 


The development of new war products involves the selection of 
materials which will conserve vital metals and also meet specific 
production requirements. Many manufacturers have placed their 
problem of new materials in the hands of Thomas Steel special- 
iste. The engineering department in connection with Thomas’ 
experienced operating men put forth a combined effort to present 
test samples which later may be dependably duplicated on a pro- 
duction basis. As a result of these procedures, Thomas cold 
rolled strip steel in uncoated and electro-coated finishes has re- 
placed solid brass, copper, zinc, nickel, etc., for many war prod- 
ucts. If you. have a problem in obtaining a quality of steel to 
meet your war product requirements, you'll find it worth-while 
to put it equarely up to The Thomas Steel Company. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO., WARREN, OHIO 
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about 20 to 60 per cent, it is said. 

The “Electro-Cooler” consists of a 
radiator-type cooler and a special pump 
with motor enclosed. These are con- 
nected by piping to the standard radia- 
tor valves at the side of the transformer. 

Because the cooling unit is relatively 
small, usually more than one is required, 
the number depending upon the size of 
the transformer. Greater reliability can 
be expected from the multiple units, it 
is stated. 

A wartime development designed to 
save copper and steel, the development 
is expected to have wide use in post- 
war applications also. For the current 
emergency, it not only can be built into 
new transformers, but can be readily 
applied to transformers already in service. 
If the transformers are equipped with 
the conventional radiator valves, installa- 
tion can be made in three to four hours. 


Offers Sale of Cobalt- 
Nickel Oxide Compound 


Sale of cobalt-nickel oxide compound 
to ceramic manufacturers, for use in 
ground coat frits, recently was offered 
by Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland. Pro- 
duced in its own plant for several years, 
the compound may be used in the manu- 
facture of ground coat frit for porcelain 
enamel-ware in the place of cobalt oxide. 

The product is refined in a plant Ferro 
installed in 1940 for refining cobalt oxide 
so they might control the quality of this 
ingredient of their ceramic finishes. The 
plant has an operating capacity of 20,- 
000 pounds of compound per month, 
plus valuable by-products. R. B. Schaal 
is superintendent of the plant. 


Manual Covers British 
Machine Shop Practice 


Machine Shop Yearbook and Produc- 
tion Engineers’ Manual, 1942; cloth, 558 
pages, 5% x 8% inches; published by 
Paul Elek Ltd., Africa House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for 25 shillings, plus 9 
perce postage. 

Carrying forward the project for a 
series of manuals on various divisio~s of 
the engineering profession, the first be- 
ing devoted to steam boilers, this volume 
on the machive shop will be followed by 
works on mechanical handling, metal 
treatment and airplane production. 

The plan is to issue these manuals an- 
nually to keep pace with late develop- 
ments in the various branches of engineer- 
ing and present a digest of established 
practice and of research and develop- 
ment work of the preceding 12 months. 

The present volume in Part I contains 
special articles on subjects of immediate 
significance to engineers; Part II con- 
taining a descriptive review of established 
practice and Part III a world digest. 
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manufacturing operations. Conveyor 
sane, amy ies 


trated t 

metal enclosed switchgear for heavy du 
direct current service up to 2 volts and 
ers are covered. 

9. Material Handling 
Lyon-Raymond —8-page 


various types of hydraulic lift 
hens trucks, pened ble trucks 
noe gee m mate 
10. Insulation Coating 
eee ee oe us- 
——— 2 “Eagle Insulseal” de 
fire resistant finish preserves insulating 


i 
; 


tools of all 
Useful tables are included on whe 


14. Copper Alloys 


American Brass Co.—40-page illus- 
trated catalog of “Anaconda Copper & 
Copper Alloys” contains brief discussion 


of standard alloys made by this company, 


Properties, range of application 
forms in which they are manufactured 


are covered. Full engineering data are 
given. 
15. Form Grinder 


Wickman Corp.—4-page illustrated 
catalog on “Wickman Optical Form 
—— posnoee fe | mr yy ee 

grind any desired profile direct 
from drawing. Regular or 
shapes are handled with high degree of 
accuracy. Full details of machine are 
given. 


16. Steel Fittings 


Watson-Stillman Co., Distributor Prod- 
ucts division—44-page illustrated bulle- 
tin No. A-3 describes more than 166 
different types of forged steel fittin 
for oil, gas, steam, ammonia and hyd- 
raulic service., Details of both screwed 
and welding fittings in various alloys 
are given. Section is devoted to engi- 
neering data for users of fittings. 


17. Aluminum Bronze 


Ampco Metal, Inc.—8-page illustrated 
bulletin, “How Aircraft Designing Engi- 
neers Use Ampco Metal,” shows typical 
applications of parts made of this alumi- 
num bronze alloy for parts in aircraft 
engines, propeller assemblies, windshield 
wipers, landing gear and accessories. 


18. Diamond Tools 


J. K. Smit & Sons, Inc.—24- 2 illus- 
trated booklet, “The Care a ainte- 
nance of Diamond Tools,” discusses 
diamond tools and their correct use for 
truing and dressing of abrasive wheels. 
Factors affecting life of tools are covered. 
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How GM Collects Scrap; 


265,000 Tons in 7 Months 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
plant discovered 1800 tools that had not 






a been called for in the past five years. 
& Excerpts from the report of the salvage 
x department in another plant read: 

Sl “Nickel carburizing pots and boxes: 
3B This material was being stored in our 


7 heat treat building and under ordinary 
conditions would have been traded in 
on new material. The management de- 
ine cided that due to the scarcity of nickel 
ft: this should be scrapped and put into use 
ss at once. 

. “Structural steel scrap: Material made 
available by scrapping of unnecessary 
framework and equipment throughout 
the plant. 


“A general work order has been issued 
for the removing of the screw conveyor, 
floor plates and channel iron from an old 
sand blast system in our heat treat de- 
partment. 

#1 “A general work order has been issued 
for the cleaning up of miscellaneous 
items in the basement of our heat treat 
building, such as turntables, steel rails, 
wire screening, etc. 

“We have instructed our foundry to 
scrap approximately 50,000 pounds of 
steel flasks and to re-check this storage 
for additional scrap.” 


Scrap from Many Sources 


Plants making extensive alterations in 
changing over to war production have 
scrapped materials unusable in the new 
production line. Old railroad spurs have 
been torn up. Unused steam pipes and 
old wiring have been removed from aban- 
doned tunnels. Advertising depart- 
ments have been tapped for old electro- 
types. Offices have yielded rubber ash 
trays, paper weights, chair pads, erasers, 
ornaments, souvenirs and rubber stamps. 
One division even sent the wooden bases 
and handles of rubber stamps back to 
the manufacturer for re-use. Another 
division which produces automobile head- 
lights in peacetime took its service model 
lamps apart, placed parts common to 
those used in war production in stock 


and scrapped the rest. 


In addition to intensive efforts to col- 
lect scrap General Motors divisions also 
are attempting to reclaim and salvage 
old material to eut down on re-orders. 

: Worn punches are re-worked to smaller 
sizes; tools are made over; dies are re- 
cut and ground; the same grade and grain 
of wheel is used on a number of grind- 
ing operations so that the stubs of large 
wheels can be redressed for use as small 
wheels when this is consistent with good 
operation. ‘Fowels, wiping cloths and 
even waste is now laundered, while 
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XLO MUSIC WIRE is in constant 
demand 


use it has a great 

variety of uses. Meets all com- 
mercial and governmental speci- 
fications for high grade steel 
spring wire. All sizes from .003 
£200. Packages—'4 Ib., 4 


to ‘ 
Ib., 1 Ib., and 5 Ibs. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Co. has 
enlisted a heavy production of 


music wire for the war. 
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A new TOOL 
FOR PRODUCTION 


“MASTER NO BLINK” 
Fluorescent Starter 


A radically new G-E fluorescent 
starter— the “Master No Blink"’ 

eliminates flickering of dead 
lamps and helps to increase war 
production in three new impor- 
tant ways: 


IT SAVES TIME by allowing m- 
stant dead lamp replacements. 
That means less maintenance time 
wasted in war factories. 


IT SAVES POWER by climinating 
all flow of current from the 
ballast under dead lamp condi- 
tions. Other starters require cur- 
rent to keep the lamp from flicker- 
ing, thereby wasting power. 


IT SAVES MATERIALS by reducing 
the number of replacement start- 
ers. The G-E ‘Master No Blink’’ 
will last longer than any other 
starter. 

Ask us today for full particu- 
lars-— how it operates and how it 
Saves you money, Just write to 
Section G921-90, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 








leather and cotton gloves are dry- 
cleaned. Those that have served their 
purpose for one use are separated, steril- 
ized and used again in another way. 
This process is continued until their 
lubricating value is exhausted. And 
even that isn’t the end, because, if the 
waste material is suitable, it is finally 
emptied into the fuel oil tanks and burned 
as fuel. 

One machine gun plant found its 
grinder sludge contained 95 per cent 
ferrous metal and obtained permission 
from the steel mill to ship the sludge with 
the other scrap. It developed a method 
of recovering steel, lead and copper 
alloy from the sand used to stop bullets 
on the proof firing range and recovered 
20,000 pounds of material in the initial 
operation. It also developed a system 
for reclaiming and rousing such strate- 
gic materials as petroleum benzine. In 
the case of material still usable, such as 
conveyors, truck wheels, structural steel, 
etc., outside firms are asked if they can 
use such items, before they are scrapped. 

Another vital phase of the scrap pro- 
gram involves the segregation of ma- 
terials so that an alloy of one type is 
not contaminated by pieces of metal 
composed of an alloy of another. 

One GM division placed a number of 
containers in each department, each 
container being painted a different color 
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and marked for a certain type of scrap. 
Its efforts also included an educational 
campaign among the workers. Another 
division is even segregating sludge so 
that it can recover the 50 per cent pure 
chromium contained in the grindings 
from chrome plated steel tubing. 


Scrap Yard Dealers 
Start Costs Survey 


William Pohn, Pohn Iron & -Metal Co.. 
Chicago, has been appointed chairman 
of a special yard dealers’ committee by 
E. C. Barringer, president, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., Washington, 
to start a survey of yard dealers’ costs. 

Since April 3, 1941, when the first 
scrap schedule was announced, wages, 
supplies, taxes, and other factors of prep- 
aration costs have advanced greatly, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barringer. 

In addition to Mr. Pohn, committee 
members are: Samuel G. Keywell, 
Samuel G. Keywell Co. Inc., Detroit; 
William Behm, United Iron & Metal 
Co., Pittsburgh; John Robinson, Nor- 
folk Hide & Metal Co., Norfolk, Nebr.; 
Louis Z. Zalk, Duluth Iron & Metal Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; Milton Symansky, Sy- 
mansky Bros., Troy, N. Y.; Harry J 
Kiener, Hickman, Williams & Co. Inc., 
St. Louis; Nathan Jacobs, Buffalo House- 
wrecking & Salvage Co., Buffalo. 


Ming ing surprises is as 
business as 
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Approves Mine Wage Raise 


(Concluded from Page 36) 
were those between jobs in the same 
plant, between comparable jobs in the 
same area and between comparable jobs 
in the same industry. 

In the miners’ case, the panel said it 
was necessary to recognize a fourth type 
of inequality which “might be defined 
as wage disparities between industries 
competing for the same limited labor 
supply which have definitely caused mi- 
gration of labor from one industry to an- 
other of such duration and magnitude 
as to interfere with vital war production 
and to present an emergency war prob- 
lem of national significance.” 


Stage War Bond Drives 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
least 10 per cent of their earnings. 

Youngstown district of Republic Steel 
Corp. received the Treasury flag last 
week for having well over 90 per cent 
participation. 

Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has attained 100 per cent partici- 
pation, to the extent of more than 10 
per cent of its total payroll. 

Subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corp. are intensifying a drive to enlist 
employes. Two, Pittsburgh Limestone 
Corp. and United States Steel Export 
Corp., already have 100 per cent par- 
ticipation. Others now having 90 per 
cent or more: Federal Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., National Tube Co., 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., National Min- 
ing Co., Michigan Limestone & Chem- 
ical Co., United States Steel Corp. of 
Delaware, H. C. Frick Coke Co., Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., United States Coal & 
Coke Co., Bradley Transportation Co., 
The Gerrard Co. Inc., and the United 
Supply Co. 

Five plants of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, are participat- 
ing more than 90 per cent. 

Ninety-six per cent of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, employes have 
subscribed. 

A four-day campaign in American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. plants 
brought subscriptions up to 99 per cent 
of 9000 workers. 

Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., subsidiary of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., has received the Treasury 
flag for 100 per cent participation. 





An Illinois law which prohibits em- 
ployers from selling tools or other mer- 
chandise not ordinarily handled in the 
regular course of business to their em- 
ployes has been held unconstitutional 
by Attorney General George F. Barrett. 
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Air Power! 






In stock for 


immediate shipment 


Pressure Regulating Valves, instantly adjustable to furnish the correct working pressure 
for each job, can help get the most out of the air power now available, improve efficiency, 
perhaps avoid additional compressor investment. Look over your air operated equip- 
ment with this in mind. Many jobs on arbor presses, air chucks, riveters, air vises, 
cylinders, and other pneumatic machinery can be handled better at half the ordinary 


line pressure. 


The exclusive piston type design of Hannifin Pressure Regulating Valves provides 
large volumetric capacity and sensitive, accurate control of working pressure. Adjust- 
ment can be made over the entire working range to deliver any reduced operating pres- 
sure desired. Construction is simple, for long dependable life without maintenance. 

Three standard sizes—*<, }4 and %{ inch, for use on initial pressures up to 150 lbs. Fur- 


nished complete with pressure gauge. Write for Bulletin 56-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


621-631 South Koimar Avenue 


Chicago, Miinois 


:HANNIFIN Succ. VALVES 





STEEL 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Aircraft Steels + Alloy Steels + Ball Bearing Steel 
Chisel Steel + Cold Finished Steel + Drill Red 
Cumberland Ground Shafts + Spring Steel + Tool Steel 


Tool Steel Tubing + Boiler Tubes 
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AVAILABLE 














USE THIS BOOK 


110 pages of listings, 
grades, weights, sizes, 
useful data and infor- 
mation, FREE. 
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TAYLOR- 
WILSON 


Cutting -off 
Machines 









WILL CUT ALL STEELS UP TO 
THE LIMITATIONS OF CUTTING TOOLS 


W rite 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 
15 Thomson Ave., VicKees Rocks, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
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Delivery Pressure Shifts 
From Plates to Bars 


Lerge rounds feel heaviest pinch. . . Maximum prices set on 
rejected steel. . . Scrap tonnage improves under intensified cam- 


paigns. . . Pig iron output satisfactory as new stacks come in 


EMPHASIS on deliveries is shifting from plates to bars, 
production of the former having moved up for several 
months to a point fairly even with demand, while the bar 
situation has not improved. 

As a result some steel is being diverted from plates to 
other products, including bars. This does not apply to 
wide sheared plates, for which demand exceeds supply. 
In bars, deliveries on highest ratings average three to four 
months, the pinch felt especially in large rounds and in 
flats. With large requirements for shell rounds expected 
to come out later in the year the situation promises to 
become even tighter. Following the success achieved in 
control of plate production and distribution under the al- 
location plan a similar system may be expected to be 
applied to bars. 

Supply of National Emergency steels is increasing but 
deliveries are delayed as badly as was the case in the 
older alloys. The new steels are winning gradual accept- 
ance as tests prove their adaptability to various uses. A 
large proportion is said to be going into use without heat 
treatment, which limits information as to their action un- 
der processing. 


An allocation system for hot-rolled bars for cold fin- 
ishers is scheduled to go into effect soon, based on the 
plan previously announced and later withdrawn, with 
allocations on a monthly basis. 

Ingot production holds steady at the highest practicable 
rate, necessity for open-hearth repair taking its toll and 
preventing full capacity operation. Last week it con- 
tinued unchanged at 98 per cent, gains and losses balanc- 
ing. Chicago advanced | point to 102% per cent, eastern 
Pennsylvania 1% points to 9642, Wheeling 4% points to 
84% and New England 5 points to 100 per cent. Youngs- 
town was down 2 points to 95 per cent, Cleveland 1% 
points to 93, Cincinnati 8 points to 83, St. Louis %-point 
to 95 and Detroit 4 points to 89 per cent. Unchanged 
rates were maintained at Pittsburgh, 95 per cent; Buffalo, 
90% per cent; Birmingham, Ala., 95 per cent. 

Efforts to uncover scrap continue in full force and are 
producing results, supply being better currently than in 
recent months. A number of tight spots have been re- 
lieved and in occasional cases some stocks are being ac- 
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DEMAND 


Continues above production 


PRODUCTION 
Steady at 98 per cent 


PRICES 


Ceiling set on rejects 











cumulated, though the latter is the exception. Sources 
are being probed more deeply and numerous war relics 
are being contributed. Search for material outside usual 
channels is being intensified and civic and neighborhood 
interest is being roused to gather outmoded domestic ar- 
ticles containing metal. Automobile wreckers continue to 
pour out prepared scrap and in some areas are providing 
more than the quotas assigned. 

As a result of the quota system some cold-rolled sheet 
producers are unable to book further tonnage, their steel 
allotment being covered. 


competing for this class of material to fill out their quota. 


At the same time others are 


Sheet demand is not as heavy as in plates, bars and some 
other products. 


Ceiling prices have been set by OPA on rejected flat- 
rolled and semifinished steel at 65 to 85 per cent of base 
prices for comparable products of prime quality, plus a 
percentage of a limited number of trade extras. This is a 
reduction of 15 to 35 per cent, as previously they could 
be sold at the same prices as full quality products. The 
new order is designated amendment No. 7 to revised 
price schedule No. 6 and is effective Sept. 17. 

While some blast furnaces are out of production while 
being relined the situation in general is good and pig 
iron output is high. One stack has been taken off in the 
South, one has been added in the East and two new 
ones will be blown in about Oct. 1 in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Foundry melt is being curtailed by in- 
ability of melters to obtain war work and pig iron thus 
saved adds to the tonnage available for steelmaking. Dis- 
tribution is giving satisfaction to users in general and 
all iron is going into immediate use for war purposes. 

A program is being established to bring tin and terne 
plate and black plate for tinning under closer control, 
somewhat similar to that exercised over plates, except that 
it will set up allocations for the second subsequent month 
instead of the first, taking into consideration the longer 
time required for processing coated products. 

Composite prices of steel and iron are steady, under 
definite ceilings of Office of Price Administration. Fin- 
ished steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36.00, 
steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 

Month Ago Months 

Sept. 19 Sept. 12 Sept. 5 Aug., 1942 June, 1 
Finished Steel . $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 28.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 


One 
Year Ago 
Sept., 1941 
$56.78 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 





Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Composite:—Average of No. 


Kepresentative Market 


1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Sept. 19, 


Finished Material Sept. 19, Aug. June Sept. Pig Iron 
1942, 1942 1942 1941 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemet, del. Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 2.49 2.49 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 210 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
Plates, Pittsburgh . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del, Cincinnati 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 3.05 8.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 3.50 8.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 8.50 3.50 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 : . 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh, .. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 255 255 255 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 
Semifinished Material a 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 84.00 34.00 34.00 $4.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 84.00 84.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Wire rods No. 5 to gy-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


1942, 


Aug. 


1942 


$25.19 $25.19 


7.25 
12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, 


lected products are named specifically. 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. = base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.0.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth. 


$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shelli Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
base 1000 tens one size and section: 3-12 in., 
rte: 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 


Alloy Billets, Siabs, Biooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 


Sito Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland. 


a. Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown. 


$34.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield. O. 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b, mill.) 


Seater Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 


Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 
Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00. 
Do., over 9/32—47/64-in.. incl., $2.15. Wor- 
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coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 


Reinforcing Bars 


23.50 
25.39 
24.69 
24.00 
20.38 
24.30 
26.265 
24.00 
24.00 
$1.54 
24.19 
140.65 


$20.00 
18.75 
18.75 
22.25 
20.00 


$6.00 
7.25 
12.25 


(New Bitlet): 


June Sept. 
1942 1941 
$25.19 $25.34 
23.50 23.50 
25.39 25.34 
24.69 24.69 
24.00 24.00 
20.388 20.38 
24.30 24.06 
26.265 26.215 
24.00 24.00 
24.00 24.00 
$1.54 31.34 
24.19 24.19 
140.65 125.33 
$20.00 $20.00 
18.75 17.75 
18.75 18.75 
22.25 22.25 
20.00 21.215 
$6.00 $6.25 
7.25 7.25 
12.25 12.25 


principal established basing points for se- 
All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


Pittsburgh 


Coast $0.50 on water shinment. 


Hot-Rotied Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del 2.27c; New York del. 2.51c; Phila. 
del. 249c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢ at established basing points.) 
Josiyn Mfa. Co. may auote 2.2%, Chicago 
base. Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner 
Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars 
produced on its 8-inch mill.) 

Rall Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000............ 0.335 5100 Spr. flats... 0.15 
aes ) FS 3. 10 Cr... 0.15 
2300............ 1.70 6100 Bars ....... 1.20 
'2500............ 2.55 6100 Spr. fats. 0.85 
$100............ 0.70 Carb., Van. ... 0.85 
3200............ 1.35 9200 Spr. flats... 0.15 
3300............ 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds, 
satin eut's.¢ 3.20 squares ....... 0.40 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 ...... 0.10 
1.50-2.00; Ni.... 1.20 Do., carbon w 
0. ee. Sa 2 oe 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c: Detroit 2.70. 
Cold-Finished A Bars: pa. Chicago, 
Gary. Cleveland, ffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 
Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, base (not 


Gary, Cleveland. 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 


Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 


rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
~~ 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
. 27. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27¢; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 


= rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b 
mill. 

fron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 


Haute, common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 


Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
del. 2.28¢c; New York del., 2.35¢ Pacific 


ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. ; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39¢c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cage, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


60c ; 
zinc-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24. 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 


Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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Electrical eaoste, No. 24 
3 
Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 
Field grade . 3.20¢ 3.95c¢ 
Armature .... 3.55e 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical .. 4.05¢ 4.380¢ 4.15¢ 
Motor ..... 4.95e 5.70¢ 5.05¢ 
Dynamo .... 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
. oe jad 6.15¢ 6.90c 
Eko: vs cnthcos 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
4 oe IE ee My 4 = 


cago base.) 
Cold Relled Strip: 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon 80c; Chi- 


‘or 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢c; over 1.00 Carb., 

Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, , Gary, 100-Ib 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Biack Piate: ” 

Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 


a 
| 


Ternes: Pittsburgh per » 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I1.C., 8-ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-lb 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 

Plates 
Carben Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 


oungstown, 
Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 


may quote carbon 
tes 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. ‘Central Iron & Steel 
. May quote plates at 2.20c, f.0.b. basing 
ts.) 


points. 
Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alley Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

rought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 23M at established 
4 points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
port. 


Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, But- 
fale, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for ae Y 
Bright basic, bessemer wire...... 


g 
Fy 
‘ 
ce 


Wire Products to the Trade: 


H 
E 
Z 
z 
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7 Eee 
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Galvanized fence wire, 100 iS 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, "per 
ON Oe Oe 26 Sep eee 


4 
k 
$ 
a 
: 
H 
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Fence bee ataink 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads ........ 
Pipe, Tubes 


ig ts ke 


& 


and 
ts less on lap weld, 1 


Weld 
Iron 

In. Bik. Galv In. Bik. Galv. 

aid caik 56 ee 3% 
%&%. 59 40% %... 30 10 

neds 1-1%. x 16 
, ae 55 , | oe 38 18% 
1-3..... 57% 37% 18 
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Lap Weld 
Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. Galv 
ves « cx 6 4% &=+«1%~«.... 23 3% 
3... 64 1%..... 28% 10 
i 2a) eee oe 30% 12 
,. Se oF sy. 14% 
9-10. . a tered 18 
11-12.. 51 a -- 32 
: Net a oy per feet, 
f.o.b. A 
wall, cut lengths 4 . 24 oa inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Steel Iron 
— p & Re Ob cane! a coe 
yg RS 13 9.26 10. il 
1%”. 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%”. 13 1164 1342 11.06 22.93 
nt tne 13 #1303 15.038 1238 19.3 
GIRS 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%". 12 1601 1845 15.16...... 
Be secs 122 17.54 2.21 1658 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
SRRROR 12 1950 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%". ..5 ll 2463 28.37 23.15 39.81 
Pads au 10 30.54 35.20 2.66 49.90 
4%". 10 37.3% 20 3.22...... 
PP 9 487 S401 44.23 £73.98 
Piniakss 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 re 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
-_ $40.00. 


t rails (billet), eee, Chicago, Bir- 
~- F gross ton, $40.00 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
ny Angle 


bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5,00c. 


Teol Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18. 3 c 22.00c; oil-hard 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c 
High Speed Tool 
Pitts. base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. Mo Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 T7.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
P aq 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. CR 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 .. 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00¢ 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 : i 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.90 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
- 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 2250 18.75 24.50 
442.. 2250 2.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
nd: > coca CE . A ese 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. {Includes anneal- 
ine ene | and pickling. 


~ Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing 
announced 


f 
a 
g 
We 





latter two areas when water transporta- 


the 

tion is hot available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may 
be charged 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin of 
shipment. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. § 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ; eee» GY OF 
Do., and % x 6-in. ‘and shorter 63% off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter..... of 
1% and larger, all lengths 02 06e5 8 voNS Mee 
All diameters, over 6-in. long . Sok 
Tire bol Dine daive ; . Don 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
a of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. 8.A.E. 
tT. and less 62 64 
-1-inch + ; oad 59 60 
1%-1%-inch - , ee 58 
1% and larger ... 56 
‘ Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled i-in., smaller . Dok 
Head Set ‘Screws 
Upset, 1-in.. smaller ... Tlo® 
Headless, %-in., larger . Dor 
No. 10, smaller 70 of 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ... 2.400 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural : 3. 75e 
-inch and under 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, . 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry . 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 
Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942 
+ $12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


3 
: 


7.00- 7.50 
7.25- 7.60 


a 
3 
a 
8 


ke id 


i eheeadsekguenes Be 


et ee et et et 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do. less than car lots J 13.25¢ 
Do. tank cars ‘ 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. R job- 
‘Per ton, ‘bulk, Lo.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.20 
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*Basic silicon grade (3.793.288). edd SOc for each 0.25%. 


fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 
expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base 
Basic Bessemer Malieable 
$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
wes 28.15 
24.50 26.00 2.50 
119.00 ote s aes 
22.92 yo Re ae 
23.24 Shane 5 act 
25.01 a oa , aes 
23.24 Poy kat 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
. 26.53 26.03 
¥ 27.08 26.58 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.67 25.67 25.17 
‘ . 27.38 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
ei 25.00 24.50 
; 27.26 26.76 
23.50 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.00 én 24.50 
23.50 jan 24.00 
24.68 “ee 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 ° 24.50 24.00 
24.50 “aa IS 
24.50 25.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.39 ieiks 26.39 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.56 26.56 26.06 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
tFor 


0.70 phos. §For McKees 


er uct . %tOver 

eville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
Keesport, Ambridge, Aliquippa, gahela 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


MARKET PRICES 











f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 

Neville Island, Pa. ......... 50 

WR, SS ng tbh vse be'ne 23.50 


Lew Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
hase grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed SO cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) trarsportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 


ay ayy ae ae Pitts- 
Pa. fu only) Struthers 
Iron P: Steel Co. may charge 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 
and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices hy £1 ner 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 
Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
| 6 RF ra ee $64. 60 
Fi Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 51.30 
; Ts cevae cote 51.30 
New Jersey Pant 56.00 
ny Cy oS ANE Ea +. 4.00 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 46.55 
Alabama, Georgia ......... 38.00 
New Jersey .... ceeeee 49,00 
i PR ee A EP 
Malleable Bung« Brick 
All bases \ i ere $59.85 
Silica Bric! 
Pennsylvania eee 
oliet. E. Chicago .......... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 51.30 
ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry press : ey $331.00 
Wire cut aE 29.00 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ..... 22.00 
net ton, bags Stper eae fC 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 


Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome Brn tt. peewee .00 
Chem. bonded chrome ..... 54.00 
Magnesite brick . -.. 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Iil., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, all 

rail ... ‘Sy $23.00-25. 00 

Do., barge .......... 23.00-25.00 
No. 2 lum 23.00-25.00 


at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 





78-82%, cariots, 
tic 


: 
| 
: 
: 
' 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Pa., any quantity, 


Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
M : 99% per Ib. 


lolybdenum Powder 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


: 17-19%, based on 


f.o.b. sellers’ 
equalized with 


works, with freight 
; contract 


Rockdale, Tenn. 


Ferrophosphorus; 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 


age of $3 for each 1% of phos - 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
t, Tenn.; contract price $75. 
spot . 
Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 
tons . bulk, freight al- 





Carloads Ton lots 
50% ‘ $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage . 1.50 1.75 
eee 135.00 151.00 
Unitage ...... 1.80 2.00 
RE a 170.00 188.00 
Unitage ...... 2.00 2.20 
90-95% ...... 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices %-cent higher. 
Contract basis per 


freight allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; 
ton lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; 


Metal Pewder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falis, N. Y., per ib. contained 





titanium: ton lots $1.23: less-ten 
lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per iv 
higher. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Ferrovanadiam: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.0.b. producer’s 


grade $2.70; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technical 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O0,;; corn- 
$1.10 per 


tracts, any quantity, 
pound V.O, contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 


Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, buik, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 


. Of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 

(Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sill- 


con, aluminum) Con- 
tract freight per Ib. 
of alloy: cariots 10.50c: ton lots 
11.00c, less ton lots, 11.50c. 


STEEL 


















MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 





Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, ives 








Plates Struc- —_ —Sheets ~ Cold -—Cold Drawn Bare—— 
Soft Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
ee) 5 Sere * 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 53.25 3.50 lees 5.05 s 4.04 bh , 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 prey 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 ‘ 5.40 oe 4.15 ae 8 je 
ae 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 4 4.65 3 3.65 8.40 6.75 
Coeveeene 3 ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Sa eo 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
0 SS ae 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 . 4.42 ikeu be 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.16 
Chicago .......... 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.08 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
St. Louis 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 ° 5.01 me 3.97 see sae 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
Birmingham -..... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 ‘e 4.43 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 5.50 4.00 : 5.25 6.90 “< 
BE. has" aes bee 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 a 6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 ‘ 7 
Los Angeles ...... 4.35 4.90 6.70 4.90 4.60 7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 6.60 10.55 9.55 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 
*Not named in OPA price order. 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Ss 2 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
——e ae ee : Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
1050 Series Series Series Series 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) In 
4.28 775 6 San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
Boston ....-....... . . 05 5.80 7.90 14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ; ‘ + 
Philadelphi 410 756 5.86 56 Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
maltieeone sees ry ‘ 61 8.56 cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Norf ~ ¥ wares “3 er aes 2 Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
iorfolk, Va. ...... ters delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Senn «.., Vebecu tate 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 159- 
Cleveland 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 In 
ES ee 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
ay eee Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in attanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
Chicago ........-. 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 
he i de = oa oa = i Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lotsa 
. u s oeeeeeee e . *' . . of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Sy eee ee 6.25 : 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
Los Angeles. ..... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES Chrome Ore 
. Gross ton cif. Baiti d 
Dollars at $4.02% per Pound Sterling Ores Gross ton ctf. Baltimore: dry 
° . Bi guarantees 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch Lake Superior Iron Ore a gy mn, 
By Cable or Radio Gross ton, 51% % 2.8:1 lump, 48% $29.00 
BRITISH Lower Lake Ports 
Gross ge Ota renae thnsemer $4.75 South African (excluding war risk) 
=“ —e 44 No ratio lump, 44% 28 10 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over............... $66.50 16 10 0 Do. 45% 29.00 
Merchant bar, small, under 3- iach, re-rolled.. 3. 60¢ 20 00 o> Snaperes <= Do. 48% 34.00 
a cel idvccnkdb cen scened 2.95¢ 15 10 0 \iesabi bessemer 4.60 Do a 
Sy Gi, aUnEEb acdc cb socctccscdbeeene 2.90c 16 26 Old range nonbessemer 4.30 - Concentrates, 45% 33.098 
Pay # er -—" in ~ebicndondes en vek ou 9 | 6 v 12 6 Do. 50% 34.00 
ects, blac Oi.» duties cies sesoued 4. 5 0 East 1 10 
Sheets, galvanized, ergragmned, 24 gage 4.6lce 25 12 6 or —s Brazilian (nominal) 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds...... $ 6.20 1109 Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
British ferromanganese $120.00 “delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. Foundry and basic 56- 3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
63%, contract 13.00 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or Furnace— Foreizn Ore Manganese Ore 
os Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic (Nominal) 
Coanées No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ 533.73 4 ; 0 (ap ports Including war risk but not 
ES JRIEGL caches chbeodweesetbeneee . (a) duty, cents per it cargo lot 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens... ..... 66.6.0 ceeeeues 8.87 2 40 Manganiferous ore. 45- i ~ = xe — YT 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.......... 49.37 12 586 55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. Caucasian, 50-52% eres se 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, $00-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 106 X. African low phos. Nom. 58. African, 48% - 80.00-86.00 
Re er eee te: a 1s ROH Spanish, No. African Indian, 50% 80.00-86.00 
ship la piapes. Ses whit etiel ot | wh Rai des $-20 is ; on basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Brazilian, 46% 78.00-84.08 
ODO ey eee ere) Pee 4 0 Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
heets, bi . 4-ton | d over........ 4.1 22 15 0 : y : ; 
Shee black, 3 gags, toi lot adv lots & “3 : f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.0% Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines.. $1.00 
Ci caine ividn debe Ue i UARRAARE CAS) 0 00 4.70c 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton , Tungsten Ore 
lots ont over. oot TD ebonenone ane HE = 4 8 S Chinese wolframite, per Molybdenum 
Bands an stri So ee ee a 2 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. ttRebate short ton unit, duty Suiphiae conc., Ib., Mo. 
15s en certain conditions. paid : $24.00 cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 118 


Indications point to larger production 
of sheets than at any time in weeks, due 
J gpg Be ve yn BgBiasne 5 


age of No, 10 gage 1. 


erab 
sellers find will be able . handle 
little hot-ro tonnage under AA-2. 


While the rush or reratings has gen 
producers still are receiving some new 
ratings on tonnage which had been 
moved up during the past few weeks. 

Under the quota system with alloca- 
tions some mills have little additional 
sheet tonnage to offer and both hot 
and cold-rolled are tighter. (thors 
have substantial open capacity for cold- 
rolled and several producers are seekin)s 
high-rated volume to fill their quotss. 
Demand is lagging except for warehouses 
and tonnage in the AA classification is 
limited, a few inquiries for bombs being 
notable. Delivery in about eight weeks 
is available on cold-rolled sheets with 
AA-1 rating. 

To obtain hot-rolled sheets for cold 
reducing at least A-l-a is necessary. 
Most mills are taking no orders for 
material lighter than 20 gage and active 
tonnage between 20 gage and 3/16-inch 
plate is not large. Sheet production is 
more closely geared to high priority 
volume entering directly into war equip- 
ment and is reflected in tighter control 
of semifinished steel for sheets. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices Page 119 


Pressure for plates seems easier and 
some interests believe production this 
month will decline for the second con- 
secutive month, due to the month being 
one day shorter and to a moderate limita- 
tion by Washington to provide more 
steel for other products. However, no 
such action is being taken with regard 
to wide sheared plates, for which ex- 
cess demand continues. 

A better balance as to plate sizes 
is being attained at shipyards with the 
over-all tonnage maintained. Plate re- 
quirements for miscellaneous shop fabri- 
cation tend heavier, however, notably 
with structural and boiler shops. The 
latter are building few boilers, but are 
well engaged as subcontractors, while 
plants normally building paper and tex- 
tile mill equipment are fabricating more 
plates. For special work, demand for 
wrought iron plates is active with de- 
liveries around four to five weeks on 
AA-2. Tank inquiry includes sixty-two 
515-eallon fuel units for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, bids Sept. 21. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 118 


Stringency in steel bars is increasingly 
pronounced. Large rounds from 1% 
inches up and flats are almost impossi- 
ble to obtain except on definite alloca- 
tion. Manufacturing consumers assert it 
is difficult to obtain promises of ship- 
ments under four months, even with high 
AA ratings. 

lobhers are getting better volume of 
mill shipments, reflecting more effective 
operation of the allocation system in- 
augurated last month with respect to 
bars and shapes. 

A broad system of allocation of hot- 
rolled bars to cold finishers is sched- 
uled to Ricciae effective Oct. 1 on 
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carbon bars, and Nov. 1 on alloy bars. 
Details have not been announced but 
it is believed it will follow general lines 
popes on three previous occasions 
wi the past ten months and this time 
it seems likely to be effective. 
Allocations will be set up on a 
monthly basis and, it is assumed, will 
cover allocation order put into effect 
last month, under which producers are 
called on to supply a minimum tonnage 
of hot-rolled bars to cold drawers for 
processing for warehouse account. The 
plan also covers semifinished distribu- 
tion to non-integrated bar producers. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 119 


Wire mill bookings exceed shipments 
and cover substantial orders for aircraft 


2. Speed Treat reduced scrap 16% 
3. Speed Treat reduced costs $51.50 per 


ton of steel used 


—because... 


1. Speed Treat increased production 42% 






alloy specialties, including valve spring 
wire. Shipments are maintained at a 
high rate; mills in some instances will 
have completed deliveries on most re- 
rated orders in the AA group early next 
quarter. Most new volume takes rating 
in the AA classification. On the other 
hand some old tonnage below A-l-a has 
not been scheduled and in some cases 
is being taken off books. Rods and heat- 
treating ——— continue limiting fac- 
tors in total production. 

Some mills in the East are installing 
more drawing capacity and production 
in the Worcester district is gradually 
gaining momentum with additional de- 
partments at a new finishing mill get- 
ting into operation. Earlier plans to 
abandon operations at an old mill have 
been given up for the duration. 

Completion of lend-lease shipments for 


‘Givivaimerael 





Ductility 
Plus 
Machinability 
(170 SFPM) 


4. Speed Treat replaced shell quality steel 


In this “all-out” war effort Monarch Steel is co-operating 100%. 
We're helping to “keep ‘em rolling” with Speed Treat Steel. 
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producer under the mill quota plan is 
assured enough semifinished from _ its 
own works to cover most of its finished 


wire capacity. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 119 


United States district court at St. Louis 
has authorized the Missouri Pacific to re- 
condition 50 allsteel box cars for use as 
baggage cars for troop movements and 
the increased demand of passenger traf- 
fic. Former authorization for purchase 
of 50 new allsteel baggage cars was 
canceled by WPB to save steel. 


Norfolk & Western is 


hopper > ing to 
So Aaotiens Ger & Dandey Cx le 


Pacific to Pullman- Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, noted in a recent issue, 
was reinstatement of an order placed 
several months ago but frozen late last 
March, along with many other orders, by 
WPB. 


Pipe... 
Pipe Prices, Page 119 


Cast iron pipe makers have heavy un- 
filled orders and are handicapped by in- 








FORECAST: 


Some day, you'll look 
up to this device 















pipe requirements are 
ited by lack of priorities. Municipal 
buying is held to the minimum for re- 


its. 
Normal demand restricted by lack of 


building, pipe jobbers dependent on that 
tlet are seekin 


z 


in these transactions. Several housing 
projects, held up by lack of high priori- 
ties. are being re-rated to AA-3, which 
is likely eventually to release consider- 
able pipe tonnage. Some pipe sellers 
are shipping butt weld on A-l-a, but an 
AA is generally required for lap weld. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 119 


Shapes appear a little easier, with ten- 
tative promises of eight to ten weeks 
on standard sections. New construc- 
tion demand is practically at a stand- 
still, due to government limitations. 
Some observers believe better deliv- 
eries will be available soon. Under the 
mill quota system now in effect some 
standard shape tonnage will be rolled 
this month against priorities as low as 
A-l-a. The situation in wide flange 
sections is relatively much tighter. 

Backlogs of orders for buildings and 
bridges on fabricators’ books are thin- 
ning and few new jobs are in prospect. 
A midwestern fabricator is said to have 
been asked to set aside his regular work 
temporarily to assist in getting out steel 
for a war plant which is behind sched- 
ule. Fabricators with direct contracts 
for naval construction are receiving steel 


on schedule. 
Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 119 


Little new inquiry is coming out for 
reinforcing materials and prespects are 
bad for the latter part of the year, as 
most essential construction will be com- 
pleted by that time. Suppliers who have 
much business on books find speedy de- 
livery is required and in some instances 
fabricating shops are operated Sundays. 
Mills are keeping even on deliveries of 
high rated tonnage. 


Pig Iron seer 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 120 


Pig iron supply is satisfactory and 
distribution is meeting essential needs, 
ratings tending constantly to higher 
levels. Some foundries not yet able to 
obtain war business are curtailing opera- 
tions as civilian production is limited. 

With smaller allocations to foundry 
consumers a larger proportion of iron is 
being diverted to steelmaking, in a meas- 
ure replacing scrav which is unavailable. 

The general blast furnace picture is 
good, all stacks in several districts be- 
ing in production, only a few being out 
for relining. In the East one furnace 
was blown in last week after relining 
and another will suspend about Oct. 1. 
One eastern ucer expects to blow 
in a new stack about Dec. 1 and another 
in the Buffalo district at about the same 
time. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has one stack down for relining, all" 
others in the South being active. 
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Scrap Prices, Page 122 


Whether salvage efforts will be able to 
keep a supply 1 to demands through 
the winter is debatable, but the fact 
remains that thousands of tons of ma- 
terial are being dragged out of obscurity 
and converted into new steel. Persons 
whose interests are remote from the 
industry are becoming scra ious 
and are contributing the small lots lying 
dormant in homes and business places. 
The aggregate is a decided help to the 
situation. 

A great deal more potential scrap ex- 
ists and salvage programs are gradually 
reaching deeper and bringing it to light. 
Much of the remaining material is of 
such a nature that its recoverv costs 
more than its market price, the difference 
being absorbed by government agencies, 
the value as steelmaking material being 
greater than the financial considerations 
involved. 

Consumers in the East are receiving 
somewhat better tonnage as a result of 
the national drive, but have not been 
able to build winter supply. Increased 
pig iron production is providing more 
material, making up in some degree for 
scrap shortage. 

Ohio state highway department has 
been ordered by the governor to report 
all abandoned and outmoded steel and 
iron bridges which may be scrapped. 
This is expected to yield considerable 
tonnage. Some small bridges will be 
replaced by wood as a temporary meas- 
ure. 

St. Louis scrap yards are receiving 
increased tonnage, first half of Septem- 
ber bringing about 10 per cent more than 
the corresponding portion of August. 
Collections are digging deeper. The old 
federal building yielded old boilers, ele- 
vator hoisting gear, steam engines and 
old iron safes. The municipal govern- 
ment contributed 110 tons of old iron 
fence, old cannon and other ornaments 
of various parks. The national cemetery 
at Jefferson Barracks yielded Civil War 
cannon balls and other cast iron. Auto- 
mobile wreckers in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas and Nebraska are preparing scrap 
at almost double assigned quotas. the 
August total being 30,650 tons, almost 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per p d, to ¢ rs 
f.o.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12% 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 
Turnings, millings containing over 12% 
Do., 5 to 12% 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% 
denum, 0.50 vanadium 
Turnings, millings, same basis 
Solid scrap. not less than 3% molyb- 
denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium 
Turnings, millings, same basis 


Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 





molyb- 


Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten 1.60 
Solid scrap, each 1% molybdenum .80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% tungsten 1.40 


Millings, turnings, each 1% molybdenum .70 
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equal to the 33,550-ton quota set up for 
August and September. 

Mills in the Buffalo district, contrary 
to experiences in most areas, are building 
some winter reserves, about a month's 
supply having been accumulated. This 

vor is aided by heavy boat ship- 
ments from the upper lake region, an 
estimate placing such receipts for this 
season so far at more than 210,000 tons. 
This region is receiving imports from 
Canada, where the situation is easier 
than on this side of the border. 

Chicago mills are feeling the effects 
of concerted drives and the extreme 
scarcity that recently caused two open 
hearths to suspend for several days has 
been relieved at least temporarily. Needs 





















of this district are tremendous and con- 
tinuation of present efforts will be neces- 
sary to hold supply up to requirements. 

Success of the drive for tin cans for 
salvage of the tin coating, which also 
yields scrap for compressed bundles, is 
only moderate and tonnage in large cen- 


ters has proved a disappointment. Edu- 
cational endeavors to increase this sal- 
vage are being continued. 


iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 137 


The ore trade expects early announce- 
ment of ceiling prices on manganese 
and chrome, with much speculation as to 
what figures will be named. General 


Our Daly 


In a total war, the efforts of every man, wom- 
an and yes, child, count in the final victory. 
Our obligation consists of (a) helping to con- 
serve precious tin supplies, and (b) seeing to 
it that proper bearing metals find their way 
into every shop, mill and plant where war 
production is in full swing. Our primary ob- 
ligation is being met by supplying Cadman 
Acorn Brand Babbitt Metal only in cases 
where its peculiar properties are vital, and 
where investigation proves that it is neces- 
sary. This practice will save tin. Our sec- 
ondary obligation is being met by supplying 
BEARITE, a low tin base (less than 1'/2% tin) 
babbitt metal for all bearing applications 
having rotary motion. BEARITE has been 
proven by 20 years of general use, and gives 















































comparable service. 


+ It Cadman fy. Co 
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opinion is that the ceiling on manga- 
nese ore will be about 88 to 90 cents, 
c.if., Atlantic and Gulf ports, with the 
probability that the maximum will be 
nearer the outside figure. On chrome, it 
is believed that the ceiling will be around 
$43.00, c.i.f., for the basic metallur- 
gical grade and $31.00 for the refrac- 
tory grade. However, such prices rep- 
resent nothing more than speculation 
until definite announcement is made. 
Whatever prices are established will 
represent the maximum that consumers 
will have to pay the Metals Reserve Co. 
Apparently consumers, if they so desire, 
can pay more on direct purchases from 
abroad. However, it stands to reason 
that domestic consumers will not pay 
more abroad if they can obtain material 
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Grinding dust is 
pulled thru grills 
at the grinding 
stations and con- 
veyed thru ease 
ia pe trenches 
to & Roto-Clone 
Precipitators. 
























443 Central Avenue 


through the Metals Reserve. 
that whatever premium may be paid 
abroad will be paid by the Metals Re- 
serve Co., with this organization absorb- 


It appears 


ing the loss. 

Meanwhile, some domestic buyers of 
both chrome and manganese ore are turn- 
ing to Metals Reserve for supplies. 

Eastern foundry and basic ores, 56-63 
per cent, contract, are now holding at 
around 13 per unit delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania. This is said to be ap- 
proximately the equivalent of prices be- 
ing paid in the east for Lake ores. 

American iron ore carriers on the 
Great Lakes, Sept. 15, numbered 303 
vessels, a gain of one over Aug. 15. the 
trip capacity being increased 19,000 
tons. Pittsburgh Steamship Co. with- 


ROTO-CLONES 


Collect Grinding Dust at 
Cincinnati Bickford lool Co 
& 


Lower view shows three types of 
grinding stations served by the bat- 
tery of 5 type Roto-Clones. These 
tati i de floor grills, rectan- 
gular and round tables. 





The collection of fine floating dust from 
portable grinding in Cincinnati Bickford’s 
large finishing department is performed by 
S type D Roto-Clones. These units serve 10 
stations comprising 4 floor grills. 4 rec- 
tangular tables. and 2 round tables. A to- 
tal of 51.000 cubic feet of air per minute is 
exhausted which carries the generated dust 
downward from the grinding tools through 
grilled openings beneath the work. 


Complete information on the application of 
the Roto-Clone to all types of industrial 
dust control is available without obliga- 
tion. Write for Roto-Clone Bulletin No. 272. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





drew one ship and put in service two of 
its new carriers, each of the largest 
capacity, according to the monthly report 
of C. C. Lindeman, statistician for the 
M. A. Hanna Co. Canadian ships to the 
number of 35 have participated in the 
ore movement this season. 


Warehouse... 
> 
Warehouse Prices, Page 121 


Mill shipments to warehouse are beiny 
sustained at the average of August in 
most cases and there are indications that 
volume for September as a whole may 
run higher, enabling better service to 

given to consumers depending on 
them for their supply. 

Quantities of the new NE steel are 
still disapnvointingly low, and tonnage is 
distributed as widely as possible. Pur- 
chasers able to get it are co-onerating 
well in reporting service tests. Curious- 
ly, however. it develops that about 50 
per cent of the steel is being used in the 
as-rolled condition, whereas the pro- 
portion might have been estimated at 
abont 10 per cent. This means that only 
half is heat treated, and would provide a 
basis for application reports. 


Semifinished . . . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 118 


Semifinished material remains the chief 
bottleneck in all steelmaking processes. 
As a result some rolling mills are buying 
steel outside, especially slabs used to 
roll plate on converted strip mills. 

Increased quotas on bar mills this 
month have increased pressure for bil- 
lets largely at the expense of slabs. De- 
mand continues to increase for shell 
rounds, and some rail programs are 
being held up while rail mills push out 
various semifinished shapes for shell 
production. Wire rod quotas are lower, 
and there is a considerable idle capacity 
on rod mills now. 


Tin Plate... 


Tim Plate Prices, Page 119 


Tin and terne plate and black sheets 
for tinning will be placed under closer 
control by a program now being estab- 
lished. This calls for filing of forms 
with Washington each month by con- 
sumers and producers, covering informa- 
tion which will enable WPB to set up 
tonnages for the second subsequent 
month. These forms, 612 to 614, inclu- 
sive, now are being filed for November. 
This plan is similar in some respects to 
the plate allocation program, but calls 
for figures for the second month instead 
of the first, due to longer time required 
for processing the coated steel. 


Steel in Europe... 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 121 
London (By Cable)—Demand for steel 


sheets in Great Britain is more active 
and producers have heavy order back- 
logs. Builders of locomotives and freight 
cars are fully engaged. Producers of 
special steels are obtaining record out- 
put but are unable to equal the heavy 
demand they encounter. 


Pacific Coast... 


San Francisco—With few exceptions 
all steel orders being placed are in con- 
nection with national defense projects. 
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Private work is at a standstill 
and little new is expected to 
develop until a after the emergency. 

Development of the ferrous and nop- 
ferrous industries in the 11 western states 
since the declaration of war has been 
enormous and exceeds 150 per cent of 
the former capacity. This will have a 
decided effect on the situation, as it 
applies to the western area, when the 
emergency is over. In 1943 plate pro- 
ducing capacity will exceed 1,000,000 
tons. The former high total in tons, 
consumed in this area in 1929, aggregated 
247,367 tons, when many huge crude 
oil tanks were erected 

Government contracts of size, placed 
recently, includes a Navy supply depot 
at Spokane, exceeding $8,000,000, pla 
with Clifton & Applegate, Spokane, a 
marine corps training station at Santa 
Margurita, Calif., at over $13,000, let 
to Engineers Ltd., Pasadena, Calif. Swin- 
erton & Walberg Co., San Francisco, 
United Concrete Pipe Corp., Los An- 
geles, and A. S. Vinnell, Alhambra. Calif.. 
secured a contract at over $5,000,000 
for fuel storage facilities at the Naval 
fuel depot at San Pedro, Calif. 

A supplemental award went to Barrett 
& Hilp Co., San Francisco, at over $3,- 
350,000 for additional facilities at an air- 
port depot, hospital and radio station 
at Mare Island, Calif. Geo. Pollock Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., and Guy F. Atlinson 
Co., San Francisco, booked an award 
at close to $6,000,000 for additional 
facilities at Roosevelt Base, Terminal 
Island, Calif. Austin Co. took additional 
facilities at Whidby Island, Wash.. and 
at the Tongue Point. Oreg., Naval air 
station, involving almost $10,000,000. 
Three air base awards in Washington, 
involving between $1,000,000 and $5,- 
000.900, were placed with two Tacoma. 
Wash.. firms. Woodworth & Co., and 
the Macdonald Building* Co. 

Seattle—Contracts a been placed 
for erection of a lant for the 
Oregon Electric ee Rolling Mills at 
Portland, Oreg., according to Morris 
Schnitzer, president, who plans pro- 
duction by the end of the year. D. J. 
Malarkey, Portland contractor, has com- 
pleted foundations and has an additional 
award for erection of plant structures. 
J. H. Pomeroy Co., San Francisco, will 
do the steel erection work, tonnages un- 
stated. Company officials claim to have 
A-A-3 priorities for materials. 

Due to war conditions and lack of 
expected federal financial aid, Seattle has 
rejected bids for the raising of Ross 
dam, Skagit power projett. Originally 
the estimated cost was $8,300,000, but 
present = based on bids, the total 
would be $10,525,000. Promised gov- 
ernment funds have not been allocated. 
The city plans to continue to seek fed- 
eral funds and if these are available 
new bids will be called. 

While rolling mills report ample in- 
ventories for present needs, anxiety is 
expressed over scrap supply later in the 
wae With consumption high, it is 
eared there will be a deci shortage 
as soon as winter sets in. In Seattle a 
household campaign brought out several 
thousand tons. Seattle is still — 
tling street car tracks and eeeaty: Soon 
long tons will be supplied the mills 
on allocation orders of WPB. This ma- 
terial is sold at the ceiling price of $16.50 
but city engineers estimate the cost of 
removel at $75 to $100 a ton. Federal 
funds are sought to complete the proj- 
ect. From the dismantled Narrows 
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bridge about 6500 additional tons of system job at Annapolis, Wash., involv- 
scrap will be realized. ing 2% miles of 2 to 8-inch pipe, hy- 
Large steel seagoing barges for United drants and fittings. Award is pending 
om age ic: being built at — 
e Steel Tank & Pipe Co., the Canada... 
first unit already launched. The vessels 


























































are designed for dry cargo and measure Toronto, Ont.—While labor troubles 
176 by 45 feet and 12-foot depth. and disputes still overhang the Canadian 

Cast iron pipe dealers are unable to steel industry, production has returned 
bid on many projects, stocks being low to normal followi ing the minor suspension 
and deliveries uncertain. There is a at Sault Ste. Marie. A royal commission 
fair supply of 4-inch, for which reason is investigating the wage dispute at Do- 
some housing projects have been revised minion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, 


to use this size. At Vancouver the N. S., and Almoga Steel Corp., Sault 
authority has brought in a quantity of Ste. Marie. Labor is asking for a basic 
used steel pipe from Wyoming oil fields, wage of 55 cents per hour, against the 


unable to obtain new cast iron. N. current rate of 48 cents. 
Moschetto, Seattle, is low at $51,932, There has been some minor abatement 
to federal works agency for a water in incoming orders for iron and _ steel, 








ACCENT ON 
0 VUE 


Production for Victory is 
today the prime effort of Ameri- 
can industry. To help meet the 
insistent demands for more pro- 
duction with greater speed we 
are using every facility we can 
command. Important to fast 
service are the many Jessop ware- 
houses, branch offices and sales 
representatives, strategically lo- 
cated in the principal war pro- 
duction centers. In these stress- 
ing times it is not possible to 
make a blanket promise on steel 
deliveries—but if you need tool 
steel, alloy steel or stainless steel, 
call the nearest Jessop office. 
There your orders and inquiries 
will receive immediate and 
courteous attention. 


N 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY JESSOP 
WASHINGTON, PENNA., U.S. A, 


JESSOP STEELS 


CARBON . HIGH SPEED - SPECIAL ALLOY . STAINLESS . COMPOSITE STEELS 
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but demand on war account is increasin 
steadily. Further orders directed towa 
curtailment in use of steel and other 
metals have been issued through gov- 
ernment channels and actual essentials 
now are being curbed in an effort to 
wipe out the 500,000-ton shortage of 
steel reported for this year. Steel mills 
now are fully booked against production 
to the end of the year and while some 
additional business is being accepted, 
new orders are taken only at the re- 
quest of the steel controller and special 
arrangements are made for rolling. Spe- 
cial rollings, however, tend to throw 
mills off schedule and as a result other 
consumers have longer to wait for de- 
livery. 

Work is proceeding steadily on steel 


Mill Drive Cae 

20 «9 x £8’ 

Wt. 46,500 Ibs. 
Cover, 176" x 67' x5’. 

We. 14,650 Ibs. 


Bearings and caps flame 
cut from 7° hot rolled 


mill expansion , but in a number 
of instances can is being delayed 


through inability to obtain quick deliv- 
ery ot coy parts. It is stated that 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, 
N. S., will be a month or more ind 
schedule in completing its new blast 
furnace, which was planned to start in 
November, while jh anes Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, has only started con- 
struction of its new 1000-ton blast fur- 
nace and work is being retarded through 
slow delivery of equipment. It is not 
expected that this stack will be ready 
to blow in until about the middle of 
next year. Electric furnace installations 
at Welland and Hamilton, however, are 
going forward on schedule, and produc- 
tion from these furnaces will be available 


WHETHER you require a simple machine base 
or a gigantic housing like this 61,150 lb. mill 
drive case, you'll find it to your advantage to 
investigate the advantages of Graver Welded 


late. : 
Main bearings from 8" hot Construction. 


rolled plate. 


There is no pattern expense—no deadweight— 


no wasted metal. Accuracy is assured because 
unusually close tolerances can be maintained. 
And—the finished job will show you a decided 
saving in cost. 

Just bear in mind—when it comes to welded 
construction, Graver has the experience, fa- 
cilities, and trained personnel to meet the 
most exacting specifications. 


Write today for our latest bulletin. 


R TANK & 
4809-46 Tod Ave. | 


before the end of the year. 


Inquiries for bars are numerous but 
actual bookings have tapered. Mills 
are said to be fully booked on bars and 
in some instances it has m necessary 
to curtail rolling, due to steel shortages. 
Numerous orders have been coming 
through lately not properly made out 
to government specifications and have 
been returned for more information. 
Returning of these orders tends to slow 
down new placements, but mill repre- 
sentatives do not appear anxious to add 
much to their present business. Car- 
bon and alloy bars are in specially 
heavy demand, with delivery dates far- 
ther extended. 


Demand for wire and other wire prod- 
ucts is well in excess of production and 
even war consumers have difficulty get- 
ting delivery. Some wire mills are hold- 
ing production to high carbon wire. 
Both steel mills and government officials 
are endeavoring to hold wire backlogs 
to a minimum, but inquiries continue 
to flow in and large orders are over- 
hanging the market. 

Pig iron production stepped up during 
the week and is back to 100 per cent 
with all 12 blast furnaces blowing. De- 
mand for both foundry and malleable 
iron has shown improvement lately, due 
to difficulty in obtaining enough foundry 
scrap. Sales for the week were about 
10,000 tons, about evenly divided be- 
tween foundry and malleable grades. 
Basic iron sales dropped to about 500 
tons for the week. 


Scrap iron: and steel offerings are in- 
creasing in volume with larger receipts 
renorted from the rural districts. Scrap 
salvage campaigns are to he given an- 
other lift and special appes!s have been 
made bv the steel controller to make 
all possible scrap available before winter. 
Special attention is to be given to the 
mining fields of northern Ontario and 
Ouehec to bring out scrap from the 
hundreds of dormant proverties that 
will not open again until after the war 
It is estimated that manv thousands of 
tons of scrap can be obtained from these 
old mining nroperties. Demand for 
both steel and iron scran is brisk and 
all supplies are being quickly absorbed. 


Equipment... 


Boston—Outstanding nrime contracts 
heing placed for war needs, include those 
for small tools totaline several million 
dollars: twist drills, bolts and screw 
threading sets, reamers, countersinks, 
chisels, bolt and screw die stocks 
threading taps, adjustable pipe dies, and 
manv thousand wrenches of. all types. 
While these contracts are widelv spread 
several large awards for the navy went 
to shops at New Bedford, Mass., Green- 
field, Mass., and Torrington. Conn.. in- 
cluding one for twist drills, $160,184.98, 
and another for bolt and screw thread- 
ing sets. $307,157.97. A Cleveland 
shop took one contract for twist drills 
at $256,012.11. The Greenfield shop 
also took a large order for bolt and screw 
die stocks. Navy purchases of these 
tools, direct and indirect, have been 
unusually heavy and supplement a strong 
demand from district procurement of- 
fices. both army and navy, and large 
purchases by private shons converted 
to war production as well as normal 
large consumers, also stepped up on gov- 
ernment work. Many repair. shops at 
depots are also buying heavily. 


STEEL 
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-————_Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 

Sept. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot 
1-17 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.75 
gC I cr ie aaa 21 13.15 
Tubes 
Se WN kc oc ccc weeccs 22.23 
Seamless copper ................ 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 


Bree ...» 9.25-10.00 
Light i Pak Mies. ae vets 7.25- 8.00 





Nonferrous Metals... 


New York—An attempt likely will be 
made to relieve the acute manpower 
shortage in the western mining districts 
by granting an increase in wages. A 
mediation panel has recommended that 
the War Labor Board order a wage in- 
crease of $1 a day for 10,000 copper, 
lead and zinc workers in Idaho and Utah 
to check migration of workers to higher 
wage industries and to attract replace- 
ments. Dealing separately with 10 plants 
of American Smelting & Refining Co., 
involving an additional 4000 workers, 
the panel recommended raises ranging 
from 20 cents to $1.24 a day in seven 
of them and suggested negotiations for 
the three other plants. 

Ways by which the proposed wage in- 
creases could be financed are now being 
discussed actively in trade circles here. 
Operators could be told to absorb the 
entire increase or OPA could allow an 
advance in metal prices. Another, and the 
most likely method, is outlined as fol- 
lows: 


A plan will be worked out whereby 
base production quotas will 
lowered so that producers will have a 
larger portion of their output earning 
the government’s premiums for produc- 
tion in excess of fixed quotas. With this 
device thev then could pay higher wages, 
nart of which would be borne indirectly 
by the government and the balance 

by the producers themselves. 

So far there has been no indication 
that the present base nrices of virgin 
metals will be changed. regardless of 
changes in base wage rates. 





Launching on Sept. 15 of the twin de- 
stroyers, MApox and Netson, at the 
Kearny, N. J., shipyard of the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., United 
States Steel subsidiary, set a pace of 
one destroyer a week, company an- 


nounced. 


September 21, 1942 





Nonferrous Metal Prices 






























































Anti- Heavy . x ; . €.75- 5.35 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel Mixed babbitt .............. 4.50- 5.25 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- Electrotype shells ........... 5.00- 5.75 
N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Stereotype, Linotype 6.25- 7.00 
6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 $5.00 
~_ Brass Tin and Alloys 
No. 1 tion _  §.25- 8.50 Block tin pipe . 44,00-46,00 
Tense Bebee castings ....... 5.50- 5.75 No. 1 pewter ...............°32,00-38.00 
Auto radiators 6.00- 6.50 Solder joints .. -csee 7,.95-10.00 
Red Brass, borings & turnings 7.75- 8.00 SECONDARY METALS 
Zine Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1.c.1. ... 12.50 
ou 4.75- 5.00 Standard No. 12 aluminum ...... 1450 
New clippings .............. 6.00-.6.25 MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
Aluminem 99.8% ingot, carlots ............. 22.50 
Clippings Reowee so be sees oe ecse 9.50-10.00 100 Ib. to carlots ee Rare ae 24.50 
ES GL Suds 6 a's vc es 2 8.50- 9.00 Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 
Pistons .... ; 8.25- 8.50 SE eS eevee bbes ae at 32.00 
Sheet .... 8.50- 9.00 100 Ib. to carlots ............ 34.00 
»~ 





OHIO KHIVES 


Speed your production and im your quality by using Ohio Knives. Special 
steels and years of research and experience assure you of the best knife when you 
buy Ohio. For smoother cutting and longer runs specify Ohio Knives now. 


O.K. Circular Shear and Slitters O.K. Shear Blades 


(OK.S ; Ty fh ALIALLELS 
we QHIO KNIFE 2 
A y " OHIO -U.S.A 








MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 


of 
| ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 

Double Action 
Double Crank 

Punching 

| Toggle 

| © 

Our Specialty: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 



























NEW BUSINESS 









Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station building, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 

Chase-33-2: Connecticut manufacturer requires 
indefinitely continued subcontracting facili- 
ties on aviation motor components as fol- 
lows: Breather connection bodies, super- 
charger drain adapters, diffuser support studs, 
valve rocker shafts, exhaust valve washers 
and main crank case studs, all of SAE 6150 
steel; push rod ball ends of SAE $115 steel 
and valve tappet rollers of AMS 6440 steel. 
Material largely bar stock. Tolerances, medi- 
um and close precision. Quantities, various, 
according to item. Equipment required, 
screw machines or equivalent, light milling 
machines, drilling, thread rolling, grinding, 
heat treating and cadmium plating. Prints 
and specifications at Philadelphia office. 


Cruse-45-1: Pennsylvania firm wishes to find 
subcontracting facilities for track links, model 
6B, size approximately 7 x 6 x 9 inches, 
weight estimated at 15 pounds. Materials, 
to be furnished by bidder, are 1045 SAE 
steel forgings. Number of parts required, 
500 to 1100 per day, production to be as 
soon as possible. Priority rating A-l-a or 
AA. Equipment needed, 4000-pound ham- 
mer, 1%-inch drill press and milling ma- 
chines. Drawings and _ specifications at 
Philadelphia office. 


Cruse-45-2: A government agency requires sub- 
contracting facilities for 2000 dogs, S.B.G. 
Mk Ill B, size 10 x 5 x 2% inches, weight 
eight pounds. Material, to be furnished by 
bidder, is nickel chromium molybdenum steel. 
Equipment required, 2000-pound drop ham- 
mer, engine lathe, milling machine and drill 
press. Production to start as soon as pos- 
sible. Priority, A-l-a or AA. Drawings 
and specifications at Philadelphia office. 


Eser-23-1: Eastern Pennsylvania concern is 
seeking subcontracting facilities for machin- 
ing heavy grey iron castings. Weights will 
approximate 10,000 to 12,000 pounds each. 
Castings are for low, high and intermediate 
cylinders, pistons and rods for triple ex- 
pansion engines. Tools required, heavy en- 
gine lathes, large planers and vertical boring 
mills, Prints and specifications at Philadel- 
phia office. 


New York office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, New 
York, reports the following subcontract oppor- 
tunities: 


D-46: New York manufacturer wants 25,000 
clock stems at rate of 6000 or more per 
month, delivery to start in 30 days. Toler- 
ance, .0002. Material, tool steel rod hard- 
ened, 1%-inch; maximum diameter, .155. 
Machinery requred, Swiss-type automatic or 
equivalent. 


§-8211: New York City manufacturer is seeking 
a subcontractor with lapping and polishing 
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facilities for gages; extreme close tolerances 
required; air-conditioned workroom necessary. 
Immediate response requested. 


$-2047: New York City manufacturer of pre- 
cision naval instruments desires subcontractor 
to manufacture a subassembly consisting of a 
cast steel case containing many small gears, 
spur, spiral and bevel, of various materials; 
also shafts and brackets. Spur gear teeth 
must be hobbed to maintain tooth spacing 
within a limit of .001 between any two teeth 
any distance apart. Utmost precision re- 
quired and extremely close tolerances and 
concentricity to be followed. Materials to 
be furnished by prime contractor. Equip- 
ment, turret and engine lathes; gear hobbers, 
Barber Colman or equivalent; spiral bevel 
generator, Gleason or equivalent; small 
broach; milling machines; drill presses. 


S-176: New Jersey manufacturer seeks subcon- 
tractors having horizontal boring mills with 
4 to 6-inch bars. Small end of bar must 
be no more than 4-inch, the tables 48 inches 
wide. Tolerance, plus or minus .001. Ma- 
chine hours required, 10,000. 


S-3098: New York City manufacturer is seek- 
ing subcontractors with casting facilities for 
production of dog assemblies for watertight 
hatchway covers. Materials, cast steel and 
bronze bushing, steel sleeve. Quantity, 2800 
sets. Drawings at New York office. 


Job No. 1931: Bogie link (for gudgeon). Con- 
tractor is in urgent need of forging sources. 
Steel is WD No. 4140. Size, 18 x 11 x Sa 
inches. Weight, 75 pounds. Order is for 
1500 per month on A-1l-a priority. 


Jobs No. 1990-1997: Various sizes of nuts. Ma- 
terial, steel, No. 3140 SAE. Sizes in hex 
are %, ih, %, 1, Ive, 1% and 1,-inch. 
Equipment required, screw machines, mill, 
tappers, H. D. Drills. Tolerances, close. Or- 
ders are from 50,000 to 200,000 and prime 
contractor will consider production of any 
quantity. Priorities are A-l-a, AA-1 and 
BB-1. 


Jobs No. 1728-1729: Two similar jobs, rear im- 
peller bushings. Stainlesss steel, 3,-inch O.D. 
Equipment, turret lathe, internal and external 
grinders. Each order is for 50 to 500 
per week for duration, Priority is A-l-a. 


Jobs No. 1730-1731: Two similar jobs, front 
impeller bushings. Stainless steel, 3,)-inch 
O.D. Equipment, turret lathes, sensitive 
drill, tapper, internal and external grinders. 
Each order is for 50 to 500 per week for 
duration. Priority A-l-a. 


Job No. 2138: End connection. Prime contractor 
desires forging equipment. Steel is WD. 4140 
or 4045. Requirements are 30,000 per 
month as a minimum. Priority A-1l-a. 

Job No. 4142; Nut, AMS No. 6317, which is 


furnished, % O.D. Equipment, screw ma- 
chine, sensitive drill, mill, cadmium plating. 









Order is for 500,000 on deliveries of 150,000 
per month. Priority is A-l-a. 


Job No. 2513: Insert for Oxgive windshield 
Tubing, 2}§-inch O.D. x 25/14-inch LD. 
Hand screw machine. Order is for 10,000 per 
day on A-l-a priority. 


Job No. 2255: Plunger, magazine catch retainer: 
WD No. 1095, 1060 and 1080 steel. Auto- 
matic screw machine, 11/64 O.D. Order 
is for 50,000 to 100,000 with deliveries Oc- 
tober and November. Priority is A-l-a. 


Job No. 2256: Piston nut. WD No. 1335 steel 
is furnished, jj-inch. Equipment, automatic 
screw machine, mill (six operations). Order is 
for 100,000 on delivery of 10,000 to 20,000 
per month. Priority is A-l-a 


Job No. 2257: Recoil plate screw, WD No. 1080, 
1335, 1095. (#s-inch O.D.) Automatic screw 
machine, tapper. Order is for 50,000, with 
deliveries in October. Priority is A-l-a. 


Job No. 2258: Recoil plate escutcheon, WD 
No. 1112 and WDX No. 1112. (43-inch O.D.) 
Automatic screw machine, tapper. Require- 
ments for 50,000 for delivery in October 


Job No. 2259: Sear, WD No. 1080, 1095 steel, 
which is furnished. Mill, six operations, sensi- 
tive drill, four operations, broach. Order is 
for 50,000 on deliveries of 500 per day. 


Milwaukee office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 161 West Wisconsin avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


OS-68: Galley tub handle, designed as forg- 
ing but material not a forging will be con- 
sidered. Must fit dimensions and general 
specifications. Material, hot-rolled steel. 
Tolerance, plus .02 or minus .03. Quantity, 
6000 pieces. 

OS-65: Cap and stem. Material, for cap, 1%- 
inch hex brass rod; for stem 11/16-inch diam- 
eter naval brass rod. Tolerances, plus or 
minus .001 to .002. Quantity, cap. 165,000, 
stem 165,000. Coupling stem nut and stop 
stem nut. For coupling sleeve nut, hex alumi- 
num alloy rod; for stop stem nut 13/16-inch 
naval brass rod. Quantity, for coupling sleeve 
nut 225,000, for stop stem nut 165,000. 
Muzzle piece, 1%-inch O.D., 2%-inch long. 
Material, tools and gages furnished. Material, 
steel WD-1120. Quantity, 2236. 


OS-66: Body, 1.803 O.D., 2.08 length. Material, 
chrome molybdenum steel, 1 27/32-inch 
O.D., WD-4140. Quantity 150,000 at 12,- 
500 per week starting as soon as possible. 


345: (1) striker boss, requires 45-degree cham- 
fer. Material, steel. Tolerances, .002 and 
004. Quantity, 300,000, at 5000 per day 
starting as soon as possible. (2) Fuze body, 1- 
inch diameter, drilled hole .385 diameter. 
Material, steel. Tolerance, .01. Quantity, 
3500 per day. (3) Vane holder, diameter of 
flange 1.10, drilled hole 1.52-1.54 diameter, 
length .59-.60. Material, brass. Tolerances. 
01 and .02. Quantity, 250,000 or 5000 
per day. 


2763: (1) Fifteen external gears. Material, 
forged blanks, provided wherever needed. 
Parts, straight and chamfered gears; flush 
one face or offset hubs both sides, various 
widths and pitches. Quantity, 250 each. (2) 
Requiring inner splining; 


shaft, governor drive. shaft. (3) 
Three hub plates, 4% to 6% inches diameter, 
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ONES V-Belt sheaves are used in a wide range of service. 
These sheaves, which are made of high test cast iron, 
are are carried in stock. Bushed sheaves are car- 
ried in st for “C” belts up to 44” P.D. 3 to 8 grooves 
inclusive. Combination “AB” light duty sheaves are also 
in stock. 
The Jones organization also handles special requirements 
such as flywheel and clutch sheaves. These special sheaves 
can be economically made to order. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 
4437 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
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AN “INSIDE’’ JOB THAT'S 
ACCURATE TO 3/1000 INCH 
THE WHOLE WAY THROUGH 


Shenango-Pean centrifugal castings are 
not all as large as this one . . . but large 
or small they are accurately m. =hined by 
highly skilled workmen like the one 

shown here “miking” the inside of a 
large 18’ cylinder. Any symmetrical 
shape can be cast centrifugally . . . with 
or without flanges . .. and this method 
saves you pattern costs, set-up, tool 
sharpening and machining time. If you 
have a tough casting problem, write us 
for more information on our products, 
ALL BRON_ES - MONEL METAL - ALLOY IRONS 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


404 W. THIRD ST., DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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approximately %-inch thick, require close 
machining. Parts, generator driven shaft 
plate, generator driven gear retainer, drive 
gear hub (rear). 


OS-13: Roller shaft bearing. To be ground 
inside and out. Heat treatment 
(perlitonize). Liquid 
depth at least .015. Finished surface to be 
file hard. Diameter of flange 3%-inch, 


length 4%-inch. Material, 3% SAE X1020 
steel. Tolerances, .0014. Quantity, 6550, 
with potential 4000 per month thereafter. 
OS-13: Bearing seat idler adjusting screw. 


Diameter of flange 2%-inches, shank, 2 1/16 
outer and 1%-inch inner diameter. 1% inches 
thick. Heat treatment, carbonize spherical 
surface only, .040-.055 deep. Material X1020 
cold-drawn steel. Quantity, 15,200 with po- 
tential 120,000 at rate of 8000 per month. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


8.0. No. 271: Cleveland prime contractor wants 
forging capacity, production basis, large 
quantity of shifting levers. Drawing at Min- 
neapolis office. 


8.0. No, 250: Subcontractor required for manu- 





Spring Wire, T 


ul to 34” and end 
Pp 


In Business for Your Safety 


ae PRODUCTION AT THE PAGE WIRE MILL 


We're all in this thing “for the duration” —without compromise. And as part 
of our service to those who use wire for Victory Production we are maintaining 
at their peak the services that you want to help make your job easier. 


WELDING ELECTRODES 
Service comes through your local PAGE Distributor. But, particularly if you are 
welding Stainless Steel, you'll be helped by our booklet on the subject—and its 
listing of PAGE-ALLEGHENY STAINLESS STEEL ELECTRODES, one of which is certain to 
give you deposit in the weld to match the Stainless you are welding. 


GENERAL WIRE 
elephone Wire, Bond Wire, etc. 
the delivery situation will improve in the near future. 
SHAPED WIRE 


carbon steel and low carbon steel—stainless steel—widths 

section areas up to .240 square inches. Square, 
select a standard shape and avoid additional delays that ac- 
company special mill runs. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 











facture of various small arms parts. Requires 
forging, heat .treating and machining facili- 
ties. Operations are milling, 
grinding, etc. Drawings at Minneapolis office. 


8.0. No. 242: Various cutters; quantities 3500 
to 4000 each at rate of 50 per week. 


8.0. No. 243: Machining miscellaneous parts. 
Operations, screw machines, drilling, grinding, 
tapping, threading, milling, etc. Large quan- 
tities. 


8.0. No. 228: Condenser shafts, 22 sizes, 250 
to 1000 of each. Condenser cup bearing, 
250 to 500. A-l-a priority. Material fur- 
nished. Work to be done on screw machines. 
Blueprints at Minneapolis office. 


8.0. Ne. 261: Eastern manufacturer wants to 
sublet considerable automatic screw machine 
work on commutator parts in sizes from 
to 2%-inch. Prints of sample parts at Minne- 


apolis office. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


10,000 tons, Pratt & Whitney Engine Co., 
Dodson, Mo., to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kan- 
































There is little prospect that 








in such variation to help you 

























AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Iné. 
















SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 19 . 8,000 
Week ended Sept. 12 00,000 
Week ended Sept. 5 - 4,350 
This week, 1941 41,332 
Weekly average, 1942 20,425 
Weekly average, 1941 . 27,284 
Weekly average, August, 1942 8,072 
Total to date, 1941 1,050,250 
Total to date, 1942 ...... 755,727 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





sas City, Mo.; Long-Turner Construction Co., 
contractor. 


1250 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invitation 
B-33,131-A-2, Coram, Calif., to Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. 


1250 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Inv. 33131- 
A-2, Coram, Calif., to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 


500 tons, Chicago Aircraft Assembly, Chicago, 
for Douglas Aircraft Corp., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Austin Co., contractor. 


200 tons, air base, Kansas, to Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


104 tons, sand pits, Continental Roll & Steel 
Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., to Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., Chicago; Roy C. Clark, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., contractor. 





Oe 
CAST PIPE PENDING 
547 tons, water system, Kirkland, King County, 


Wash., for Federal Works Agency, 2 to 12- 
inch pipe; bids Sept. 17. 


236 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Federal Works Agency, 
Annapolis, Kitsap county, Wash.; bids Sept 
17. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


8000 tons, blooming mill, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Heath (Newark), O., to Gage Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Chicago, to be fabricated by 
Four V Structural Steel Companies, Chicago, 
Conant & Vogt, Cleveland, engineers. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


100 tegm or more, trash racks, guides and emer- 
gem gates for Alder and La Grande dam 
and intake structure, La Grande tunnel, 
Wash.; bids Sept. 21. 


RAILS, CARS... 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 


General Electric Co., one hopper, to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Dow Chemical Co., two tank cars, to American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Norfolk & Western, 100 seventy-ton gondolas 
and 25 seventy-ton fats, bids asked. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 19 13,304 
Week ended Sept. 12 576 
Week ended Sept. 5 4,446 
This week, 1941 21,105 
Weekly average, 1942 9,068 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, August, 1942 7,014 
Total to date, 1941 526,944 
Total to date, 1942 335,545 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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OIL —For Tinning — Gas 


HARVEY MELTING FURNACES 


Extension Front Tilting—Pouring direct to molds, motor operated. 
Up to 6000 Ibs. capacity—of Tin or for Aluminum, Magnesium etc. 
Prompt delivery—Also Revolving Cylinder Furnaces, all sizes— 
Small Cupolas. 





Manufacturers 


THE HARVEY FURNACE COMPANY 
2935 St. Pawi St. Baltimore, Md. 
FLEXIBLE 


y iReousiinee 


BUT WHAT A SAVING [TU VALUABLE MACHINERY! | 
L-R Type IA coupling CORRECTS MISALIGNMENT, absorbs shock, vi- 
L-R TYPE IA bration, torque, intermittent overloads, saves space. | 
Never needs lubrication. One of many L-R Types | 
for all purposes. Send for complete Catalog. | 














| These sturdy flights, Forged by Phoenix, 
| have a mighty tough job to do. They are an 


i Pe D U STRIA L FU 4 NAC ES | important part of chain belt conveyors used 


| for handling coal, and day in and day out 
i TOUIPMENT they literally travel thousands of miles, load- 


ing and unloading ton after ton of these black 
PENNSYLVANIA [NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS Eh 
2413 W. Magnolia St.. N. S.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 























—————— It’s a punishing job — but they can take it 
—for Forgings by Phoenix are made to 
stand the roughest kind of treatment. 





| FORGINGS 5, PHOENIN 





The OH10 LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Snie”* 





Forgings by Phoenix have proved their 
superiority in hundreds of applications, pro- 
viding the strength, durability, and precision 
to meet the most rigid specifications. If you 


METALS have a forging problem, consult Phoenix a 


once. There’s no obligation. 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


F 
60 Yoon nf Matal Pectorating 
Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rechester, N.Y. 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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NEW BUSINESS 














CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—A. B. Chanel, Battle 
Creek architect, is preparing preliminary 
plans for $150,000 three-story addition to 
manufacturing building here for McKay 
Laboratories of the National Biscuit Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—War Production 
Board has approved use of critical metals 
for Battle Creek's $216,900 waterworks ex- 
pansion project, on which bids will be asked 
soon. 

DEARBORN, MICH.—Lawrence Kurth, Dear- 
born, has general contract for a factory 
here for Abdite Gauge Co. ‘ 

DETROIT—R. E. Dailey Co., Detroit, has con- 


tract for water reservoir and pumping sta- 
tion in Iosco and Alpena counties for United 
States Engineers, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Palm-Holmberg Co., Detroit, will 
erect a $12,000 factory on Roselawn avenue. 


DETROIT—E. E. French, Detroit, has been 
awarded contract for addition to factory of 
Evans Products Co., Detroit. 


DETROIT—“V”" Tool & Machine Co., 12324 
Gratiot avenue, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to deal in tools, dies and 
machinery. Correspondent: James Walker, 
12324 Gratiot avenue. 


DETROIT—Variety Tool & Engineering Co., 
12837 Broadstreet, has been organized to 





Cherry, Basswood). 


some excess capacity. 


H. G. 





We Can Serve You Now 
with Our Excess Capacity 


We have a complete Planing Mill with a good stock of 
Native Pennsylvania Hardwoods (Maple, 


Because of some changes in customers’ needs we have 


Maybe it’s just what you need. Send us your specifica- 
tions—we'll gladly figure with you on war work. 


IRWIN LUMBER CO. 


GARLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


Beech, Ash, 















BRUSH IT! 
SPRAY IT! 
OR DIP IT! 


PREVENT 


USE 


EASY TO APPLY...EASY TO REMOVE 
*FOR FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS - 





CORROSION! 





deal in tools, dies, jigs and machine parts. 
Correspondent: Maendel Stark, 12837 Broad- 
street. 


DETROIT—Riley Stoker Co. has given con- 
tract to Cooper Construction Co. for addi- 
tion and alterations to its factory. 


DETROIT—Albert A. Albrecht, Detroit, has 
been awarded contract for factory addition 
for Cadillac Motor Car Co., estimated to 
cost over $40,000. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICH.—Irwin-Pedersen 
Arms Co., Grand Rapids, has been granted 
permit to build an addition to its plant. 
Owens-Ames-Kimball Co., Grand Rapids, 
contractor. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Haskelite Mfg. Co. 
has been granted permit for an addition to 
its plant. Owens-Ames-Kimball Co., con- 
tractor. 


HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Sterling Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Co,.16854 Hamilton avenue, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to engage in engineering and designing of 
tools. Correspondent, Louis Glefand, 4003 
Tyler, Detroit. 


HOWELL, MICH.—Cleveland Metal Abrasive 
Co. of Michigan, 631 Dearborn street, 
Howell, heg been organized to process metals 
of all kinds, Correspondent: G. S. Stewart, 
Howell. 


MT. MORRIS, MICH.—Century Products Co., 
11821 North Saginaw street, has been or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital to deal in 
tools. Correspondent, Bruce Nickles, R.F.D 
No. 1, Swartz Creek. / 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Montague Castings Co., 
1352 Division street, Muskegon, has been 
organized with $100,000 capital to conduct 
general foundry business. Correspondent, 
Paul M. Wiener, 1001 West Summit avenue, 
Muskegon. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Spence Bros., Saginaw, 
have contract for an addition to foundry of 
Wickes Bros., Saginaw. 


TEMPERANCE, MICH.—Emart Inc., 728 Or- 
chard street, has been incorporated with 
50,000 shares of no par value to engage in 
general manufacturing. Agent, Arthur O. 
Fosgate, Temperance. 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—Bell & Baldwin Inc. has been 
fermed to engage in manufacturing, by un- 
identified interests. Agent for the firm is 
James M. W. Chamberlain of United States 
Stoneware Co., Brimfield road, Tallmadge, O. 


CANTON, O.—Hercules Motors Corp. is ex- 
tending factory space with addition compris- 
ing 6000 square feet. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Krause Testing Machine 
Co., 573 Eleventh avenue, has let contract 
for one-story factory to W. P. Schirtzinger, 
491 East Dunedin street. Cost $40,000. 


CLEVELAND—Victory Mfg. & Tool Co. has 
been organized through Attorney Alfred C. 
Jones, 1220 N.B.C. building, to engage in 
toolmaking. Space has been taken at 4800 
Prospect avenue for this enterprise. L. M 
Evans heads the new corporation. Vice presi- 
dent is Charles Keener, who has resigned as 
superintendent of Efficient Tool & Die Co. 


CLEVELAND—W. A. Bingham, 1531 East 
254th street, is designing addition and re- 
modeling program for factory on Lakeland 
avenue, Euclid. 


CLEVELAND—Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., C. W. 
Hannon, president, is adding 3200 square 
feet to building at 1115 East 152nd street. 


CLEVELAND—Maurath Inc., electrode manu- 
facturer, will move to new factory and office 
buildings under construction at Miles and 
Northfield roads, Warrensville Heights. 
George H. Maurath is president. 


CLEVELAND—Linderme Tube Co., Emil M. 
Linderme, vice president and treasurer, is 
having plans prepared for addition to factory 
at 1500 East 219th street, Euclid. 


CLEVELAND—Straehle-Topinka Co. is be- 
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NEW PRODUCT 


SEND FOR THIS LITERATURE 
TURCO FLOORMASK L-636 


TURCO FLOORMASK solves the problem of 
floor protection and maintenance in the Paint 
Department. It covers the floors with a durable, 
white, water soluble coating which prevents 
adhesion of paint sprays and residues from 
stripping operations. When floor cleaning time 
comes, flush or mop away the protective coat of 
water soluble TURCO FLOORMASK together 
with the paint. TURCO FLOORMASK is applied 
by brushing. Saves clean-up time. Makes for 
easier maintenance. 


Send for Bulletin A-674-29-92. Give your name, 
address, firm and title or position. No obligation. 


Propucts, (we. 


LOS ANGELES -SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO 
HEAD OFFICE: 6135 So. Central Ave., Los Angeles 





Sales and Service Representatives and Warehouse 
Stocks in All Principal Cities 

















Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


Price This book covers many phases 

Postpaid of pickling room practice and 

P construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-S 



























years since 1892 wand today we are 
still making quality gears and con- 
tinue to distribute, Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and_Couplings. In 
war and peace Simonds Gears have 
stood the test of tyme and wear--- 
that is why they are so widely used 
everywhere. 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 




























DOES MORE arm * moRE  TEan 


For new or existing electric trucks we 
manufacture a complete line of Gas- 
Electric Power Units— not complete 
trucks. Write for information mention- 
ing type of new trucks contemplated 
or make and type now operated. 


THE READY-PO 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





























For Blast Furnace and 


Open Hearth Use 


CUBAN-AMERICAN 


MANGANESE CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


WILLIAMS Zucksis 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 

ENGINEERING CO. 

7016 Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 





















NEW BUSINESS 





ing organized by Grace E. Straehle and Joseph 
F. Topinka, to manufacture automatic proc- 
essing machinery. Present address of. the 
firm is 1426 West Third street. 


CLEVELAND—Three-story factory building 
covering over 13,000 square feet is being 
planned for an undisclosed Cleveland firm 
by Maleomson, Calder & Hammond Inc., 
Detroit architectural firm with offices at 1219 
Griswold street, Detroit. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co., 1775 Logan avenue, Carl 
Kane in charge, plans 12,000 square foot 
addition to factory. 


NEW YORK 


FREEPORT, N. Y.—-Columbian Bronze Corp., 
216 North Main street, has let contract for 





factory addition to Roger & McCay Inc., 19 
West Forty-fourth street, New York. Esti- 
mated cost $500,000. O. B. Smith, South 
Terrace, Short Hills, N. J., architect. 


NEW YORK—International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., formerly International Agricultural 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, will erect 
plant in Georgia for production of mag- 
nesium sulphate used in textiles. 

NEW YORK—Chemical Solvents Corp., 11 
Park place, has been given contract and 
authorization by War Department for ex- 
pansion of manufacturing plant in Louisiana 
to cost over $5,000,000. Work under super- 
vision of United States engineer office, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH—Navarro Corp., 6219 Broad 





The Hallden Synchronized Ro- 
tary Shear operates efficiently 
on tin plate at high speeds. 














SHEAR SPECIALISTS 


The Hallden Machine Company manufactures shears ex- 
clusively for any application in steel and nonferrous metals. ; 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. '?%A% 


TON 





SHAPED 


Square - Keystone - Flat - Round 


FLAT COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


Highest Quality and Service 
Guaranteed 


High Carbon - 
Tempered and Untempered 


Half Round - Special 


STOCK 


Low Carbon - Alloy 


Also Wire Screen Cloth 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Waerehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities 









street, Pittsburgh, has been awarded contract 
by an industrial company for a pumping 
station, 57 x 72 feet. Estimated cost between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 


RHODE ISLAND 


BRISTOL, R. I.—Bristol Mfg. Corp. has given 
electrical contract for one-story 230 x 290- 
foot plant to Scannevin & Potter, 75 West- 
minster street, Providence, R. I. 


INDIANA 


DRESSER, IND.—-Sargent & Lundy, engineers, 
140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
asked bids for superstructure for one-story 
generating station for Public Service Co. of 
Indiana, Traction building, Indianapolis. Es- 
timated cost $150,000. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—C. G. Kershaw Con- 
tracting Co., 2212 Twentieth avenue South, 
Birmingham; Walter Butler Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Engineers Ltd., San Francisco, 
have contract for expansion of manufactur- 
ing plant in Alabama at cost of $5.000,000. 
Work under supervision of United States En- 
gineer office, Atlanta, Ga. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., New York, will operate butadiene 
plant to be erected here by Defense Plant 
Corp., costing approximately %$30,000,000. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, architects 
and engineers, have established headquar- 
ters at Brown Hotel, Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Mengel Co. Inc., 1122 
Dumesnil street, manufacturer of wood pack- 
ing cases and other containers, plans plant 
in Kentucky for production of aircraft parts, 
comprising three-story structure, 253 x 700 
feet, and auxiliary buildings. A power sub- 
station is also planned. Project will cost 
$1,000,000, with financing through Defense 
Plant Corp. 


MISSISSIPPI 


CENTREVILLE, MISS.—City, Wesley Brown, 
city engineer, has federal funds for water- 
works and sewers estimated to cost $250,000. 


GULFPORT, MISS.—Kremer Motor Co. will 


establish plant to assemble marine engines. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga 
Stamping & Enameling Co., maker of enam- 
eled iron products, plans addition to plant, 
comprising one-story unit, 120 x 800 feet 
and auxiliary structures. Cost estimated at 
$500,000. James Verhey, 3813 Monte Vista 
drive, Chattanooga, in charge of construction. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Defenge Plant Corp. will 
erect for Rubber Reserve Corp. a synthetic 
rubber plant at cost of $2,831,000 to be 
operated by Q. O. Chemical Co., subsidiary 
of Quaker Oats Co., 1526 Ragan street, 
Memphis. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HORRY COUNTY, S. C.—War Department 
has awarded contract to Broadway Mainte- 
nance Co., Atlanta, Ga., for extension to 
electrical distribution system, to cost under 
$50,000. Engineer office, Charleston, S. C., 


in charge of construction. 


FLORIDA 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLA.—War De- 
partment has awarded contract to H. B. 
Barvin Electric Co., Orlando, Fla., for elec- 
trical distribution system, costing under 
$50,000. Engineer office, Jacksonville, Fla., 
in charge of construction. 


OSCEOLA COUNTY, FLA.—War Department 
has given contract to Ingalls Electric Co., 
961 South West Second street, Miami, for 
electrical distribution system, costing under 
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Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
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STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 


SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. —BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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ivered in Ohio) 


Rolls. 


Chapter Il—Basic 











on roll pass design .. . 
in the United States . . 


compilation of passes... 


VOLUME I—Third Edition . 1 es, 
7 tables, 139 drawiags, bound i in rane oth 
over heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- 

id (plus 3% additional for orders de- 


Principles 


Entrance and Deformation. 


ROLL PASS DESIGN 


By W. Trinks 


Chapter I—Classification and Strength of 


Governing 


Chapter III—Various Principles Underlying 
the Process of Rolling. 


Have Copies of These Books Available When You Need Them... 


xxx THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


VOLUME I1I—Second Edition . . . 246 pages, 

21 tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, bound 

in red cloth over heavy bookboard covers, 

$6.00 postpaid. (plus 3% additional for 

orders delivered in Ohio) 

Chapter I—The Rolling of Square or Nearly 
Square Sections. 

Chapter II—Rolls for Flat Sections. 

Chapter III—Rolls for Merchant Bar. 

Chapter I1V—The Rolling of Shapes. 

Chapter V—Die Rolling. 

Chapter VI—Rolling Mill Torque. 

Chapter VII—The Rolling of Nonferrous 
Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes. 


Order Today 
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These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of latest information 
written by the leading authority on the theory of roll pass design 

. these books comprise a complete treatise on fact and theory 
underlying all roll pass design including application of rolling principles rather than a 
written in a manner that will appeal to roll designers, rolling 
mill equipment and mill operating men, and student engineers. 
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$50,000. Engineer office, Jacksonville, Fla., 
in charge of construction. 


LOUISIANA 


DERIDDER, LA.-——City, Anson F. Rideout, city 
engineer, has appropriation for enlarged sew- 
age treatment plant. 


NEW ORLEANS—New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Inc., 317 Baronne street, has given con- 
tract for power house additions and altera- 
tions to Boh Bros, Construction Co., 2400 
Cypress street. Estimated cost $189,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Precision Products 
Co., subsidiary of Adel Precision Products 
Co., H. Ray Ellinwood, president, Burbank, 
Calif., will double output of airplane parts 
plant at Washington avenue and West 
Fifteenth street here. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine 
street, is having plans prepared by L. Baylor 
Pendleton & William Ittner Inc., associated 
architects, 408 Board of Education building, 
for addition to factory. 


MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL-—Northern States Power Co., 15 
South Fifth street, Minneapolis, G. O. House, 
manager, Fifth and Wabasha street, St. Paul, 
is preparing plans for power plant. Esti- 
mated cost of entire project is $5,000,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


WOODS COUNTY, OKLA.—War Department 
has awarded contract to Mound City Elec- 
trical Engineering Co., Springfield, Mo., for 
electrical distribution system, to cost under 


$50,000. Engineer office, Tulsa, Okla., in 
charge of construction. 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Tool & Die Co., 
3411 West Hopkins street, has let contract 
for electrical work for one and two-story 85 
x 120-foot factory and office building to 
Reliance Electric Co., 1105 West Vliet 
street. 


MILWAUKEE—Kair Mfg. Co, Inc., 1825 South 
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Kinnickinnic avenue, has given electrical con- 
tract to Findlay Electric Co., 232 East 
Warnimont avenue, for remodeling four- 
story factory and boiler room. R. A. Suther- 
land, 259 East Wells street, architect. 


TEXAS 


DECATUR, TEX.—Texas Chemurgic Indus- 
tries Inc., Decatur, is replacing dehydration 
plant recently destroyed by fire. Cost 
$50,000. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co. will soon take bids for plant, esti- 
mated to cost $45,000. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Elastic Stop-Nut Corp., 
900 North Sixteenth street, plans factory 
addition and alterations. Estimated cost 
$95,000. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Contract has been awarded 
for construction of an aluminum extrusion 
plant near here to cost $30,000,000 for 
Defense Plant Corp., to be operated by 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


UTAH 


MAGNA, UTAH—Utah Copper Co., George 
Earl, chief engineer, Kearns building, Salt 
Lake City, plans new central power plant 
Cost estimated at $100,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Dixon Boiler Works will 
erect factory building, 50 x 80 feet, at 1625 
Naud street. 


LOS ANGELES—Clever Tools Inc. has been 
organized in Los Angeles county with 5000 
shares of no par value stock, by H. G. 
Schuck and William H. Schuck, both of 
Alhambra, Calif.. and A. G. Schuck, of Los 
Angeles. Corporation is represented by C. L. 
McGaughey, 809 Rowan building, Los An- 
geles. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—Culligan Zeo- 
lite Co., 4642 North Ravenswood street, 
Chicago, plans plant near here costing 
$200,000. 


HANNA 
has been casting 
pig iron in sizes to suit 
melters’ requirements 
for 75 years. 
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WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Continental Can Co., 601 Myrtle 
street, plans plant improvements and ex- 
pansion, 


CANADA 


GUELPH, ONT.—Leland Electric Canada 
Ltd., 50 Crimea street, has given general 
contract to Baleoni & Son, McDennell street, 
for plant addition to cost $15,000, equipment 
extra, 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Barber Die Casting Co. 
Ltd., 68 Sanford avenue, has given general 
contract to Pigott Construction Co. Ltd., 
Pigott building, and let number of sub-trades 
in connection with plant addition to cost 
about $50,000 with equipment. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., Depew street, has given contract 
to Frid Construction Co. Ltd., 126 King 
street East, for excavations and eoncrete 
foundations for plant building on Homer 
street, and bids will be called immediately 
by consulting engineers, C. D. Howe Co. Ltd., 
Pigott building, for superstructure. Estimated 
cost $100,000 with equipment. 


NEW LISKEARD, ONT.—Canadian Splint & 
Lumber Corp. Ltd., Pembroke, Ont., plans 
to start work soon on addition and installa- 
tion of new equipment at plant here to cost 
about $140,000. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—Weatherhead Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 121 Inkerman street, plans 
plant addition to cost about $50,000 with 
equipment. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Pacific Railway, 
V.A.G. Day, division engineer, Union Sta- 
tion, has given general contract to Wells 
& Gray Ltd., 627 Confederation Life building, 
for addition to West Toronto shops and in- 
stallation of craneway to cost about $50,000 
with equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—A. C. Wickman (Canada) 
Ltd., 69 Yonge street, has had plans prepared 
by Arthur Heeney Jr., architect, 73 Boustead 
avenue, and will call bids for two factory 
additions to its tool works on Queen street, 
Etobicoke township, to cost about $35,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canada Carbon & Ribbon 
Co. Ltd., 510 King street East, has given 
general ¢ontract to Walter Davidson & Co., 
188 Duke street, for plant addition. 


WESTON, ONT.—Moffats Ltd., 23 Dennison 
road, has called bids through Prack & Prack, 
architects, Pigott building, Hamilton, fer plant 
addition to cost about $10,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Bendix Eclipse of Canada 
Ltd., 1473 Argyle road, in association with 
Department of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, 
H. H. Turnbull, secretary, has given general 
contract to Dinsmore-MclIntyre Ltd., 903 
Security building, for plant addition to cost 
about $180,000 with equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Advance Machine & Tool 
Co., 1164 Albert road, has had plans prepared 
by Sheppard and Masson, architects, 52 
Chatham street West, for plant addition to 
ecst about $40,000 with equipment. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Standard Tube Co 
Ltd. will start work soon on plant addition 
to cost about $15,000, equipment extra. 


MONCTON, N. B.—City of Moncton, E. B. 
Martin, engineer, plans expenditure of $275,- 
000 on additions to waterworks system, to in- 
clude installation of pumping units. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—St. John Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. Ltd., East St. John, plans addi- 
tion to plant and installation of new equip- 
ment, to cost about $60,000. 


GRANBY, QUE.—Miner Rubber Co., 191 
Dennison street, has given general contract 
to G. L. Guay & Freres Ltd., 437 Guy street, 
Montreal, for plant addition to cost about 
$500,000 with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Liberty Smelting Works, 
269 Prince street, has given general contract 
to L. Gordon Tarlton Ltd., 912 McEachran 
avenue, Outremont, for plant addition on 
Queen street to cost about $30,000 with 


equipment. 
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CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS STAMPINGS... 
ee ee WHITEHEAD’S 


solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent LONG SERVICE RECORD IS YOUR 


with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 


different industries. 
Manufacturers of “Ideal’’ Trolley Wheels 


Literature on Request 


WHITEHEAD 
THE CROSBY COMPANY SS. Fe fey 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 





EST. 1903 1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


| (Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 


Better Steel 
Castings 


“He Profits Most 
| Who Serves Best”’ 

























DROP FORGINGS | 
ATLAS DROP FORGE Co., LANSING, MICH. 


USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 





40 YEARS IN ONE LOCATION"— 


“OVER 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















































FOR SALE THe MORECO 
l—set 60-ton 50° span Crane Girders BA 4 G. N 14% 
2—100-ton Bottom Pour Ladles re Oo ,%4 
1—G. E. MD 109 Motor. 230 V. DC, 200 HP, with extra armature. — 
1—100 KW M.G. set. 440 AC-550 DC. SLIP RING MOTORS 
|—Roll Lathe 1—Roll Grinder 3 ie. Pas 

125 Westinghouse HF 231 

a se = IM ly 

HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.—Griswold St, N. E.— WARREN, OHIO 200 Gen. lec LM 1760 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING Co. 
1558 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Obie 

AT BIG SAVINGS —REBUIL T— More for Your Dollar! 

We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

plates; —- — roast yw Pat ore Qonnerovine-Roote positive powers. “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 

sories. equipment s. " Sand blast, grinder and dust exh : 37 Y ’ i 

wire er. ghene far. prlese. Ventilating ‘fans and roof  ventilaters. 13462 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago, Minot 

SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. GENERAL BLOWER CO. SRS S08 CAST con lndehetier OS oraat 

108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 404 Nerth Peoria St. Chicage, tt. SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 
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—-USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








FOR SALE—COMBINE MACHINE 





$14,500.00. 


John Waldron machine—4 rolls,—two steel ones bored for 
steam heating where hot combining is required—two upper 
pressure rolls are rubber and steel. Machine capable of 
combining material up to 40” in width. Original cost 





HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. — Griswold St. NE.— WARREN, OHIO 








l1—Enterprise 18” Flash Trimmer 

9—Two-high Strip Mills 

1—500 KVA Electric Furnace 
Transformer 

8—1200 KVA Electric Furnace 
Transformers 

1—Toledo Scale Model 31-2200 

1—Ajax Bolt-heading Machine 

1—National Bolt-heading Machine 


FOR SALE 


1—Two-way Shape Straightener 

2—Trick Water Cooling Units 

2—Hydraulic Pum 

1—Base for 6,000 Ib. Chambersburg 
Hammer 

1—100 KW M. G. Set 

1—200 HP MD G. E. Motor 

2—100-ton Ladles 





HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.—Griswoild St., NE.— WARREN, OHIO 











WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Mlinois 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Swuper-quality machine- 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts. 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Fates, and all other 
Track Accessories. 

Although our tonnages are not as e as here- 

tofore, ~— X sises are usually available from ware- 

Every effort made to take care of emergency 

requirements. Phone, Write or Wire . 


L. 8B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SODERFORS 
Offered Subject to Prior Sale 
Waterhardening 
90-100 Carbon 
% x4 . 5 bars 
thx 24 9 bars 
12 x 3% 1 bar 
12 x 3% 1 bar 
Price: 18c per tb. base 
Semi High Speed Steel 
Excellent for cutting tools 
broaches, etc. 
Analysis 
Carbon 1 _ Tungsten 4 
Chrome 1.8 Vanadium 20 
Phos & Sul .018 Max. 
1% + 3 bars 
1% rd 4 bars 
2” rd. 2 bars 
2” square 4 feet 


Price: 45c base plus High Speed extras 
Above Steel Offered by Reliable Tool Steel 
Warehouse. If Interested Write Box No. 
774, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 








For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-3 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. !., N. Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 








FOR SALE 
NO. 3. WILLIAMS, WHITE 
BULLDOZER 
Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 
1%” daylight. 
400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop Hammer 


Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 











FOR SALE 


NO.8 AJAX BULLDOZER 


with direct motor drive 
20 H.P. A.C. and Starter 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13462 S&S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, IMinois 
87 Years’ Experience 
“Anything containing TRON or STEEL” 








CUTTERS Spur, 30°, 36”, 40°, M.D. 
PLANERS Bevel, 36" & 54” ‘Grenson, i D. 


jaring. i, M.D. 

uaring, 54”, 48" & 40° x 1/4", M.D. 

STRAIGH ENER Wire, Shuster cap. 5/8”. 4’ cutoft 
LANG SS COMPANY 

28th Street & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe of 
all sizes; Industrial plants; Mills; 


railroads; trackage, etc. 
Write, Wire or Phone 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and Sell. Get our quotations. 














THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


ENGINEERS .. . MANUFACTURERS 
Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 
556 West Congress Street 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. 4. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





We also solicit your bids for cam milling 
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Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES. INC., NORTH WALES, 


Pa. Grev Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloved with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 


CONTRACT WORK... _ 


BLUM MPG. 





iH wteett 4 @ odes Cs 














STEEL BUILDING 


® We have 18 half or lean-to type trusses 28’ 6” long. together 
with purlins, columns that will make a building 60’ wide x 144’ 
long, clear span or saw tooth with center row of columns. This 
material can also be erected as a building 30’ wide x 306’ long. 
Also have other miscellaneous trusses and structural materials. 





HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO. — Griswold St. NE.—WARREN, OHIO 








Market Street in Warren. 


WE’RE GOING TO MOVE 


® Our present warehouse is going to be turned into a war plant. 
We are going to move into the Ward Baking Plant on West 
We don’t want to move our used 
equipment, structural steel, supplies, pipe, conduit, etc. If you 
are looking for a bargain, we invite you to make inspection and 
selection at earliest opportunity. No reasonable offer refused. 








HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.— Griswold St. NE.— WARREN, OHIO 








Opportunities 





ATTENTION INVENTORS 


Old established Pacific Coast Manufacturing Com- 


is interested in acquiring patented or pat- 
pa A items for manufacture on either a 


oa 
| we meng Le royalty basis. Reply _ = 762, STEEL. 


Idg., Cleveland. 





Positions Wanted 


Ph gyro SPECIALIST: ELECTRICAL EN- | 

gineer, past nine years, chief engineer and su- 
perintendent for welder manufacturer. Specialist 
on Spot Welders; equipment, production and de- | 


signing for welding. 
i 


Knows arc and dame a 


iversified’ experience as design and mfg. 
executive. Now available as welding specialist, | 
preferably aircraft. Full or part time assignments | 


anywhere, 
service more im 
St. Joseph, Michi 


anytime. Opportunity 
— than salary. 


U. 


S. 


for essential 
Dunn, | 


| not be considered. Address 


Help Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER FOR WAR WORK 
in Pittsburgh; liberal salary; graduate, 
enced in machine design, computations and esti- 
mating. Reply stating qualifications, experience, 
draft status and complete details. Applications 
from those now employed in War Industries will 
Box 775, STEEL, 


experi- 


Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER FOR STEEL 


Plate Fabricating Shop. Must be well qualified, 
capable, interested in future welfare of self and 
company. Good Salary. Reply Box 776, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


MAN EXECUTIVE ABILITY, ABLE TO 
secure steel products agency wanted by East- 
ern distributors. Reply Box 765, STEEL, Pen- 


~ | ton Bidg., Cleveland. 
| AD NO. 646 


Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000, 
years’ 


This advertising service of 32 
a SS poens. of indi- 
cated. ure (ye EL 


requirements 
pt pel ng A 
2,500 

Inc., 110 Delward obian. Buffalo, N. 
September 21, 1942 





} 





Accounts Wanted 


AGENCY FROM MANUFACTURERS OF 
steel products sought by experienced Eastern 
distributors. Best references. Reply Box 764, 





' STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 





Help Wanted 


GENERAL FOREMEN AND FOREMEN 
FOR LARGE STEEL FOUNDRY 
WHO HAVE HAD SEVERAL YEARS 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


OF 
IN MAKING 
LARGE CASTINGS AND WHO HAVE A GEN- 
ERAL KNOWLEDGE OF FOUNDRY PRAC- 


TICE. JOBS ARE 100% WAR PRODUCTION 
FOR THE DURATION. EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT 
WARDS. MEN NOW EMPLOYED IN 
FENSE WORK WHO HAVE NOT REACHED 
THEIR HIGHEST LEVEL OF SKILL WILL 
BE CONSIDERED. PLANT LOCATED IN ST 
LOUIS DISTRICT. REPLY BOX 769, STEEL, 
PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND 








WANTED 

Metallurgist to take complete charge 
of materials laboratory with leading 
aircraft engine manufacturer. Must be 
familiar with modern heat treat 
methods. Mid-West location. Reply 
Box 763, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 








ELECTRIC FURNACE OPERATOR 


Prominent Southern manufacturer requires services 
of man thoroughly experienced with electric fur- 
nace operations producing small steel castings 
Excellent opportunity offered to man with good 
qualifications. Give full particulars, experience, 
references, salary wanted and when available first 
letter. Reply Box 778, STEEL, Penton Bildg., 
Cleveland 


WANTED—METALLURGIST 


Steel Foundry on Eastern Seaboard requires Fer- 
rous Metallurgist on Acid Electric Furnace Op- 
eration. Thoroughly experienced to take com- 
plete charge of mixes and control. State in de- 
tail, experience, availability, etc., in application 
Reply ox 772, STEEL, Penton Bildg., Cleve- 
land. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER 


Progressive Chattanooga, Tennessee manufacturer 
with large war orders requires services of compe- 
tent Metallurgical Engineer. Experience with elec- 
tric steel furnace and heat treating desirable. Sal- 
ary commensurate with ability and experience 
Opening available immediately. Reply Box 777, 


STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


CONVERTER OPERATOR WANTED 


Steel Foundry in the East 
Side Blow Converter operator. Experience in use 
of electric eye control desirable. Give experi- 
ence. etc. in detail, in application. Reply Box 773, 


STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


equires experienced 


WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full 
information, experience, etc., to Box 771, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DESIGNERS AND 
estimators. efer men around 40 years old 
with sales experience. Good opportunity for right 
person. State salary expected. Organization lo- 
cated in South. Reply Box 770, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 





IF YOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO OFFER 

Use the “Help Wanted” columns of 
STEEL. Your advertisement in STEEL 
will put you in touch with qualified, 
high-calibre men who have had wide 
training in the various branches of 
the Metal Producing and Metalwork- 
ing Industries. 
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ADVERTI 





A 
Abrasive Co. 
Acheson Colloids Corp. 
Acme Galvanizing 
Acme Steel & Malleab 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. 
Air Reduction 


» Iron Works 


p Co, The 
Allegheny pA my Steel Corp. 
Allen-Bradley Co. 

Alliance Machine Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. “as — 
Alrose Chemical 

American Azile 
American Air Filter 


= 
aT | : 


Cable Division of American Chain 


Co., Inc. 
American Chain’ aie Cable Co., Inc., American 
Cable Divis: 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., American 
Chain ision 
American Chain & Cabie Co., Inc., Ford 
Chain Block Division -— 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Page 
Steel & Wire Division 
American Chain Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. — 
American Chemical Paint Co. — 
American Crayon Co., a 
”. 


American 

American Foundry uipment Co. 

American Gas Association 

American Hard Rubber Co. -—- 

American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association 

American Industries Salvage Committee -—- 

American Metal Hose Branch of The Ameri- 
can Brass Co. 

American Metal Products Co 

American Monorail Co. 

American Nickeloid Co. 

American Pulverizer Co. 

American Roller Bearing Co. -— 

American Rolling Mill Co., The - 

American Screw Co. - 

American Shear Knife Co. _ 

American Society for Metals ~ 

American Steel & Wire Co. - 

American Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Amsler-Morton Co., The 

Andrews Steel Co., The 

Anker-Holth Mfg. Co. 

Apollo Steel Co. 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 

Atkins, E. C., & Co. 

Atlantic Stamvinge Co. -— 

Atlantic Steel Co. -- 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Atlas Drop Forve Co. 

Atlas Lurenite Cement Co. 

Avery Adhesives 


B 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B M.. Co. 


Co. 
Baldwin-Southwark Division, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 
Bantam Bearings Corp 
— Wallace Co., "Division of Associated 


ration - 
Bartlett. C. O., & Snow Co. 7 
Basic Refractories, -- 
Bayard. M as ca" Inc. 
Bay City TAR 
Bay State Abrasive Products C — 
Machine & Mfg. 


137 
Berger Manufacturing Div., Republic ae 


Beth Steel Co. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Bae Steel Co.. The 

| & Inc. 

Hotel 

achine 


’ 
— 
— 


sas 
24 fale 


Blaw-Knox Co. 

Blaw-Knox Division, Blaw-Knox Co. 
Bliss, E. W., Co. ... 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 

Bloom Engineering Co. 

petowwost Brass Co. 


Brnske, = "& G., Iron Co. 
Brosius, Edgar E., Co. ce 
Brown Co., The 





Buda Co.. of 
Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works . 


PEP UUEET PTE 
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Where-to-Buy Products 


Bullard Co., The 
Bundy Tubing Co. 


Cc 


A. ‘W., Mfg. Co. 


Cadman, 
a Co., 


Carey Carey, Php, Mig, Co. The Corp. 


Carpenter Steel Co., The 
Collecte ose The jes., Ine, fa 


Chicago 2Orp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Chicago Tramrail Co. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. se 
Cinemnati Grinders 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., The 

Clark Tructractor Div. of Clark Equipment 


o. 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. -- 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. - 
Cleveland Can Screw Co.* 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 24 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 21 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleveland 

Crane & Engineering Co. 21 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 


, Pre 7 Inside Front Cover 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The — 
Climax Molybdenum Co. -— 
Cold Metal Products Co. - 
Colonial Broach Co. 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Co. 
Commercial Metals Treating, Inc. - 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc. -- 
Continental Machines, Inc. 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. —- 
Continental Screw Co. 

Continental Steel Corp. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp. - 
Copperweld Steel Co. - 
Corbin Screw Corp. - 
Cowles Tool Co. — 
Crane Co. 78 
Crawbuck. John D., Co. —- 
Crosby Co., The 1389 
Cuban-American 135 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 
Culvert Division Republic Steel Corp. 10, 11 
Cunningham, M. E., Co. --- 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division of Cur- 

tis Manufacturing Company — 
Cutler-Hamme:, Inv. Back Cover 


Manganese Corp. 


D 


Darwin & Milner, Inc. va 
Davis Brake Beam Co. -_ 


Dennison 1. Co - 
DeSanno, A. P., & Son, Inc — 
tch Co. —_ 


Detroit Electric Furnace Division, Kuhlman 
Electric Co. 


Detroit-Leland Hotel 
Detroit Rex Products Co. 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc. — 


, Engineering Works Div. 
.. Machinery Div. — 


E 
Easton Car & Construction Co. — 
y Engineering Co. -- 


f 
Z 
3 
: 
F 


m 
if 





nt 
: 
; 








Sl 


. ? 
; 


terling Steel Co. 
Fitchburg panies Machine Corp. Path. 
Fitzsimons Co., 


Foote, Brad, — Works | 

Foote Bros. "Gear & & Machine Corp. 

Ford Chain Block Divisicn of American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc. 

Foster, L. B., Co., Inc. 

Foxboro Co., The — 

Frantz, S. G., Co., Inc. — 

ba Engineering Co. — 

Fuller 


Brush Co. — 
G 
Galvanizers, Inc. — 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 
Garrett, Geo. K., Co. 
Generali Abrasive Co., Inc. 
General American Transportation Corp. ~ 
General Blower Co. 
General Electric Co. 26, 27, 
Gisholt Machine Co. 18 
Globe Brick Co., The — 
Granite City Steel Co. — 
Grant Gear Works — 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co.., 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Great Lakes — Co 14 
Greenfield Ta Die Corp. - 
Greenlee Brot bs ae Co. — 
Greenspon’s, Jos., Son Pipe Co 140 
Gregory, Thomas, Gabenidon orks -- 
Grinell Co 
Gruendler ye & Pulverizer Co. 
Guth, Edwin F., Co., The 


H 
Hagan, George J., Co. 
Hallden Machine Co., The 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. 
Hanna "Fumace Corp Works _ 
Hanna ——. 


ag 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. — 
Harnischfeger ‘orp. 
Harper, H. M:, Co., The 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
Harv Furnace Co., 
Hassal, John, Inc. 
Hays Corp., The 
Heald Machine Co. 
Hepburn American Co., 
He tall Co, 
Hevi-Duty Electric Co. 12 
James Mfg. Co. — 


Engineers - 


" F., 
Homestead Valve Mfg. — 
Horsburgh & ae o. 
Houghton, E , & Co. _ 
Hubbard & Co” - 
Hubbard. M. D., Spring Co. 
a Bearings Division, 
ration 

x... ark x ead & Machine Co. 
Hydropress, Inc. 


General Motors 


Illinois Clay Products Co. 
Independent Galvanizing Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Ingersoll & Dise Division, 


ame 
Inland Steel Co. 

International Nickel Co., 
International Screw Co. . — 
gg a Corn. ~ 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 139, 140 
34 


Borg- 


Irwin, H. G., Lumber Co. 1! 
Isaacson Iron Works 


J 
jackson Iron & Steel Co., The 
lames, D. O.. Mfg. 

nginee 
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at Steel Co. 
, A., & Sons R Co. 
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Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
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Logemann Bros. Co. ° 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
Lyon-Raymond Corp. 


Mc 
McKay Co., The — 
McKay Machine Co. 
McKee, Arthur G.. Co. 
McKenna Metals Co. 


Bris Shey 


M 
MacDermid, 
Mackintosh- Henshall Co. 93 
lin Co. 


Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Michiana Products Corp. 


| 
! 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp. 

Moltruv Steel Products Co. 
Molybdenum Corporation of America 
Monarch Machine ne” Tool Co., 

Monarch Steel 


' 
! 


a og 


= 
i 
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tit 
til 


Sales 


Division 
National Cvlinder Gas Co. 
National-Erie Corp. 
National Lead Co. 
National Roll & Foundry Co. 
National Screw & Mfg. Co 
National Steel Corp. 
National —. Supply ‘Co., 
National T 
New Departure Divison General Bcters 


14, 


rigiiii 


Inc. 


New gt ED 
New Jersey Zinc 
apes tng Ba Mill Co., The 


Li ttatl 


- 
s- 


September 21, 1942 


990° 
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22 
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Ivania Salt Mfg. ce 


Gear Works 

Philadelphian Hotel 

Phillips Screw Manufecturers 

Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Crushed Steel Co. 
The 


Pittsburgh Ge Machine Co. 

Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp 

 Seaaeeer Rolls Division of bie een Co. 

Plymouth Locomotive Works Division of 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 

Pollock. William B.. Co., 

&' Machine Co. 


Nae ay J. bt & Co. 


Racine Tool & Machine Co. 
Ramtite Co., The, Division of the S. Ober- 


mayer Ga, 
Ransohoff, N., Inc. ' 
Mfg. Co., Division of Associated 


Corp. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp 
Ready-Power Co. 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co 
Republic Steel Coro. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Rhoades, R. W.. Metaline Co., Inc. 
Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co. 
H. H.. Co. 
, Sons Co. 
, Inc. 


D., Corp. 

R-S Products Corporation 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

Russell, Burdsall - Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 

s 

Salem En; ring Co. 

—_ Peank, & Co., Inc. 
Francisco Galvanizing Works 

= Tinning Co., The 

Scaife Co. 


, Company 
agineering Corp 


Seymour tA ® OTe 

Shak ,_ Inc. 

Shaw- Crane & Hoist 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, 

Sheffie 


Division, Man- 


Inc. 


Shepard Niles C of H Cc 

rane oist Corp. 

Shuster. F. B.. Co., The 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. 
Machine 


Sacony-Vacuum on Co., Inc. 
Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


INDEX 


Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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187 





Page 
South Bend Lathe Works 35 
Soriesch Tool & Manufactering C 

anufacturing Co. 
Standard Galvanizing Co. 
Standard Steel Works 
Stanley Works, The 
— & Tubes Division, 


95 


187 

Steel 
10, 11 
° 


Republic 


Steel ST Poundes’s Society of America 
Steelweld Machinery Division, 
Crane & Engineering Co. 
Sterling Grindin eae Div. 
land Quarries 
Stewart Iron Works Co.., 
Streiie Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Strom Steel Ball Co. 
Strong Steel Foundry 
Stuart, D. A., Oil Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Surface Combustion Corp 
Sutton Engineering Co. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp 


Cleveland 
of The Cleve- 


Inc 


Co. eh 
106 
19 


Taylor-Wilsen Mfe¢. Co 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
Thomas Machine Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Steel Co., The 
Thompson-Bremer & Co 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Steel & Tube Division 
Roller Bearing Co. 
Tinnerman Products Inc. 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Toledo Stamping & Mfg. Co 
Tomkins-Johnson Co.., The 
Torit Manufacturing Company 
Torrington Co.. The 
Truseon Steel Co. 
Tubular Service Corp 


Tureo Products Inc 


116 


105 
110 


Co 


The Timken 


Co 28 


U 
Udylite Corp , 
Union Carbide 
Union Drawn 


orp. 
United Chromium, Inc 
United Engineering & Foundry Co 
United States Graphite Co 
United States Rubber Co 
United States Steel Corp., Subsidiaries 
United States Steel Export Co 

Vv 
Valley Movld & Iron Corp 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., The 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co 
Vapor Blast Mfg. Co 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 


The 
& Carbon Corp 
Steel Div., Republic Steel 


10 


80. 
80 


8) 
81 


The 


w 
Waldron, John, Corp. 
Walker-Turmer Co., Inc 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp. 
Warner & Swa om 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Watson-Stillman Co., The 
Wayne Chemical Products Co 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc 
Weatherhead Co., The 
Webb Corporation, The 
Weinman mp & Supply Co., 
Weirton Steel Corp. 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
West Penn Machinery Co. 
West Steel Casting Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
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Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 
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Every WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE is so well 
built, so thoroughly designed and so utterly 
capable for switching and hauling, repair men 
seldom see them except in operation. In all 
history, time was never so important as it is 
now—and the reduction of hours spent on 
repairing WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES is a 
decided asset. Time thus saved can be used 
for other vital purposes, to the benefit of all. 


WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES are built to 
give maximum performance at low cost, and 
nothing is overlooked to obscure these proven 
qualities. The frame, engines, electrical equip- 
ment, drive, control system, brakes, equaliza- 
tion, etc., are the results of years of specialized 
experience and unsurpassed resources. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that every user acclaims 
the WHITCOMB as the ultimate in simplicity. 
durability and economy. 
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Ml HOURS, DAYS, WEEKS | 
IN MACHINE DESIGN | 
WITH 


UNITROL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





‘ UT down desi n difficulties, eliminate design 
UNITROL*is primarily a means of mounting skeleton 


standard control elements, Basic UNITROL unit is the delays, get ) our machine into production 


mounting frame . . . which wipes out. a whole flock of “ 4 
mackiite dabigh oruliatit sete’ ling ever come up. faster, get more machine’ into less space... 


with UNITROL. Another of the pioneering achieve- 
ments of Cutler-Hammer Control Engineers that 
mean so much to designers of motorized machines, 
Unitrol is a simpler, better way of assembling, 
housing and installing Motor Control. Unitrol 
won't tell you how to design a machine—but it 
will help. you so much in answering thé question 
“What to do with Motor Control and how to do 


All sorts of things can be done with the basic UNITROL it’ that it may ‘simplify your design problem :tre- 
ns PrairSaateee ooo Regret po Be ss mendously. It saves important space, licks impor- 
for single or multiple operators. tant ‘wiring and installation problems, simplifies 
: complicated control problems, gives the machine 
operator far more convenient control of his ma- 


an he 
Bg | 
) Mt} ey \e chine . .. can do so many of the things that are 
: . ion 2 - 
; P i 


so important right now that you ought to avail 
‘ Ss , : | . ‘ 3 = ‘ a : 


The construction of the UNITROL frame simplifies the 
problem of designing and building a machine with 


yourself at once of the advantages so many other 
machine designers are discovering. Send for the 
handsomely illustrated brochure “UNITROL”. . . 
the Next Step Forward in Motor Control Prog- 
ress." It's. FREE. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1211 
built-in control. Elirinates heedio? Inside mounting base, St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Associate: 





saves machining, material, time, effort, wiring difficulties. . ow f 
Canadian. Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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